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PREFACE 

The following account of German literature is based on 
Gotthold Klee's Grundzuge der devischen Literaturge- 
schickte (Berlin, 10th Edition, 1908, and 11th Edition, 
1909). Both in its general outline of the subject and in its 
treatment of authors and periods, it is essentially the em- 
bodiment of an attempt to reproduce Professor Klee's 
manual for the benefit of English readers. At the same 
time, however, it has been my desire and aim to prepare 
a book which would be suited to the needs of the English 
reader and student, rather than to offer a faithful trans- 
lation of the Grundzuge, the purpose of which is to satisfy 
the demands of German students. With this end in view, 
I have omitted and added passages, and made other alter- 
ations wherever they seemed desirable. The most radical 
of these changes are the following: The division of the sub- 
ject into chapters instead of into paragraphs, the Intro- 
duction, the account of the Nibelungenlied and of Gvdrun, 
the beginning of Chapter X, the treatment of the Storm and 
Stress in Chapters XI and XIV, the discussion of Klop- 
stock's Messias, of Lessing's Laolcoon and his dramas, of 
Goethe's Iphigenie and Wahlvervxindtschafien, and of 
Schiller's Brant von Messina, the general treatment of 
Heinrich von Kleist and Heine, the introduction of Chap- 
ter XX, the discussion of "Young Germany" and the 
political poets of the forties, of Hebbel's dramas, and, 
lastly, the beginning of Chapters XXII and XXIIL I 
have also sought to enhance the usefulness of the book by 
the insertion of a map of Germany and by the enlargement 
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of the index, and I have added in footnotes a translation 
of titles wherever the meaning has not seemed quite ap- 
parent. 

The faults of the following pages are my own. The 
merits are due to Professor Klee, above all others. For 
new points of criticism and for translations of titles, I am 
under obligation to various English and American critics, 
but in these as well as in all the other phases of my work 
I am much more deeply indebted to the unfailing counsel 
and wisdom of my colleagues Professors Max F. Blau, 
J. Preston Hoskins, Charles G. Osgood, and Harvey 
W. Thayer. 

Geo. M. Priest. 

Princeton, N. J., 
August 25, 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Gams of to-day trace their origin back to die 
peat faanhr of nations known as the Indo-Gennanic. 
M When and how this family arose is unknown, 
bat accofdmg to most scholars it fired first in 
cental Asia, and razioas members of it migrated thence at 
one nu u a l an tane Id the sooth-east, south, and west. 
Amang dnae who went west were the Cehs, who took pos- 
seamon trf nukle and western Europe, and the Germanic 
tribes, ^i» saded it the northern and not dK e uti al pans 
<af the sane *«m»— « Oft the east, herond the rirer 
Ykoda, tbr pemaneoi neax&bries of these mba wefe tfae 
Sra and UAammmm. wfa« k^raa^ » 
to the Canonic kaBgnajn. The bsnzadbz 
&e Gfunuuar mbes and 6e Ce&s 5s mecnaaiL Ix tbe 
And faattnnr Bu C. ii vac jama&ST fee : mgd bj *»*> svcbe. 
Ae Wean- on 4be -aw* ami fee llak *n: fee kuA : but a* 
eaxhr as ibe inne if -Safin* Casacr ibodis -skme said 
advjumed id ihe Stime and &e XAanitre. astc *ber Wr 
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boundaries specified, the Baltic Sea forming the northern, 
and the country just beyond the river Ems the north- 
western border. These tribes were the forefathers of the 
modern Germans. 

All the Germanic tribes spoke the same tongue originally, 

but discrepancies arose very soon between the languages 

of various districts, and distinctions between 

The Rise of • . « . . 

the German three groups of languages must have been estab- 
lished by a time soon after the beginning of the 
Christian era. These groups are known as the East 
Germanic (Gothic), North Germanic (Scandinavian), and 
West Germanic (primitive German, English, Dutch, and 
other languages). By the eighth century primitive German 
had split up into numerous dialects, but the main differences 
in this case were those between the languages of north and 
of south Germany. Hence these dialects are easily grouped 
in two main divisions: High German and Low German, 
or the language of mountainous central and southern 
Germany, and that of the low land of the north. In the 
course of time High German became dominant over the 
whole country, and it is chiefly this language and its literary 
documents that are known to-day as German and German 
literature. In the following pages we shall refer to only 
a few works in Low German. 

Histories of the German language distinguish between 
three great eras known as the Old High, Middle High, and 
The Main New High German periods, in accordance with 
MjMon 8 of tkg development of certain phonetic changes in 
Literature. ^ language. The history of German litera- 
ture follows these divisions of High German, as conspicuous 
stages in the literary development of the German people 
coincide largely with these eras. In this way, and by 
reference to various historical events which left an impress 
on German literature, we can arrive at the following survey 
and division of our subject: 
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A. Old High German Period: From the Earliest Ger- 
man Literature to the Beginning of the Crusades. Pagan 
Poetry. Christian Poetry and Prose. To about 1100. 
(Chapter II.) 

B. Middle High German Period: From the Beginning 
of the Crusades to the Reformation. About 1100-1500. 
(Chapters III-VIL) 1. The Golden Age of Middle High 
German Poetry in the Time of the Crusades. The Poetry 
of Knighthood. 'About 1100-1300. (Chapters III-VI.) 
2. The Decline of Poetry at the End of the Middle Ages 
and the Period of Transition to Modern Times. Literature 
of the Middle Classes. About 1300-1500. (Chapter VII.) 

C. New High German Period: From the Reformation 
to the Present. From 1500. (Chapters VIII-XXIII.) 
1. The Literature of Humanism and the Reformation, 
from Luther to the Appearance of Opitz. About 1500- 
1624. (Chapter VIII.) 2. The Writings of the Pseudo- 
Classicists and the Forerunners of National Poetry, from 
Opitz to the Appearance of Klopstock. 1624-1748. 
(Chapters IX-X.) 3. The Great Century of German 
Literature. The Classical Period and the Age of Romanti- 
cism. 1748-1848. (Chapters XI-XX.) 4. Modern Lit- 
erature to the Present. Struggle for New Ideals. Since 
1848. (Chapters XXI-XXIII.) 

These are the general lines of division which have been 
followed in the present discussion of German literature. 
But before taking up the main subject it will be well to 
review the indications of literary activity in Germany before 
the beginning of the Old High German period. 



CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST TRACES OF GERMANIC LITERATURE 

From statements made by various authors of nations 
other than Germanic, and from conclusions based on exist- 
The First * n g Germanic literature, it is certain that Ger- 
o?1£rmanic manic tribes were expressing ideas in poetic 
Literature. form at least as early as the first century A. D. 
One of the earliest statements is that of the Latin historian 
Tacitus, who told in his Germania, in the year 98, all that 
he could learn about Germany and its people. 
He says concerning their poetry: "In their 
ancient songs, which are their only records or annals, they 
celebrate the god Tuisto, sprung from the earth, and his 
son Mannus, as the fathers and founders of their race," 
and: "They have likewise the tradition of a Hercules of 
their country, who is Donar, or Thor, the god of thunder, 
whose praises they sing before those of all other heroes as 
they advance to battle." They also had, according to the 
testimony of the same author, a loud battle-cry or hymn 
called barditus which they sang with their shields before 
their mouths in order to increase the volume of the sound. 
In his Annals, written about 116 A. D., Tacitus pays a 
tribute to Arminius or Hermann, a prince of the Germanic 
Cheruscan tribe, who stayed the advance of Roman aggres- 
sion by the slaughter of Varus and his legions in the Teu- 
toburg forest, not far from Minden, in 9 A. D. He says: 
"Hermann was, in real truth, the Liberator of Germany. 
His name still lives in the songs of the barbarians." 

These songs were sung in chorus, like a hymn, and on 
many occasions: at ceremonies connected with religious 
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customs, at the beginning of a battle, at the celebration 
of victory and of spring, and at great family rites such 
The Char- *& marriage and burial. They contained epic 
oSmanic fl^d lyrical elements and even the beginnings 
Poetry * of simple dramatic recital. There were also 

songs which a single minstrel might offer with harp ac- 
companiment at public gatherings, or at some prince's 
court, or which a priest sang at religious ceremonies, and 
songs of praise and ridicule, love messages, charms, and 
riddles. Even solemn legal proceedings were not without 
poetry; oaths, bans, and judicial decisions were expressed 
in poetic form. This form was the old Germanic hemistich 
or half-line, with two stresses and an indefinite number of 
unstressed syllables. A line was often formed 
by the combination of two half-lines, in which 
case the whole was more firmly welded together by means of 
alliteration, that is, by the repetition of an initial consonant 
or group of consonants, in two or more stressed syllables; 
the different vowels, however, were allowed to stand in 
alliteration with each other. For example, we may take 
a line from an Old High German poem, the Hildebrand^ 
lied : 

Hildibrant enti Hadubrant untar heriun tuem. 1 
Strophes were undoubtedly known in the form of a group 
of hemistichs or of whole lines. The style of Germanic 
poetry was largely determined by its strict alliteration and 
was highly developed, as the oldest German poems show. 
All Germanic poetry was handed down by word of 
mouth. The Runic or " secret " alphabet was used only 
in carving symbols on wooden staves or bits of 
and German treebark, which were not intended for perma- 

Alphabeta. . r 

nent preservation; and it was probably not 
until the fifth century that this alphabet was employed for 

1 The Lay of Hildebrand: 
" Hildebrand and Hadubrand 'twixt two mighty hosts. 11 
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inscriptions on metal. When the Germans really began 
to write, that is, to draw or paint alphabetic symbols on 
parchment, they used the Roman letters, and retained only 
a few Runic signs for sounds that were exclusively Ger- 
manic. The Goths of the fourth century were the first 
of the Germanic tribes to learn to read and write. 

Wulfila was the teacher of these Goths and the author 
of the oldest extant monument of Germanic literature. 
Wuwia He was born about 311 in what was then the 

(ca. 311-83). h ome f the West Goths, the country north of 

the lower Danube. His parents were Christians, and as 
a youth he studied Greek and Latin in preparation for the 
priesthood. Consecrated as a bishop of the Arian faith, 
in 341, he spent his life preaching and spreading the 
Gospel among his people, and died in Constantinople dur- 
ing a Synod in 383. Wulfila's influence on all the Goths 
survived him by centuries, not in his preaching alone, but 
mainly in the greatest bequest he could leave his fol- 
lowers, a Translation of the Bible in Gothic; this work 
became the basis of the conversion of all the Germanic 
tribes who embraced Arianism. Wulfila had to invent the 
Gothic alphabet in order to make his translation possible, 
using for the purpose Greek and Latin letters and some 
Runic symbols. But he accomplished his work with re- 
markable success. He renders the Greek original accu- 
rately, and yet with force and skill. Judging by the lan- 
guage in this work, the speech of the early Germanic tribes 
must have possessed great dignity and melodiousness. Of 
Wulfila's translation there remain to-day only the greater 
part of the New Testament and a few fragments of the 
Old, preserved chiefly in the Silver Codex at Upsala, 
Sweden. 

As is the case with all peoples, the oldest products of 
the imagination among the Germanic tribes were mytho- 
logical. That sagas about the gods existed among the tribes 
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occupying modern Germany is attested by statements of 
various Latin authors, by accounts written by church- 
Sagas about men in the early Middle Ages, and by a few 
the Gods. charms, ordinances, and the like; but these 
traces are much more rare in the records of the tribes in 
Germany than in those of tribes farther north, especially 
in Scandinavia, because the more southern people were 
much sooner converted to Christianity. In early German 
literature almost every indication of the Germanic belief 
in the gods has vanished. Heroic sagas, on the other 
hand, lived in manifold variety in the old 

* Heroic Sagas. / ~^ . . j-™ . • 

Germanic epic. They are an outgrowth of 
myth-lore only in part; for example, Siegfried and his 
enemy Hagen, a demon of darkness, are taken from Low 
Frankish, or north German myths, and Ortnit from a 
Vandalic; Brunnhild and Hilda, the mother of Gudrun, 
were originally Valkyrs, or goddesses of war, of Low 
Frankish and Norse origin; and Wieland the smith was a 
popular elfish creature, whose fame arose in the country 
of the Saxons, in the low land of north Germany. Among 
the historical figures in the heroic saga are Theodoric, 
Gundahari, Attila, Ermanarich, and many others who were 
leaders in the time of the migrations of various Germanic 
tribes between 374 and 568. These two centuries in- 
deed form the heroic age of the German people; this age 
gave birth to their heroic sagas, and informed them 
with its titanic spirit. 

The His- The main events which the sagas cele- 

SouSdofthi brate can be briefly summarized and grouped 
fieroic sagas, together: 

1. About 374 the extensive kingdom of the East Goths, 
now a part of southern Russia, was invaded by the Huns, a 
The East Mongolian race, and the aged Gothic king 
mananch. Ermanarich, of the house of the Amals, killed 
himself in his despair of an honorable issue in the struggle. 
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2. Forty years later the Burgundians, also a Germanic 
tribe, as were the Goths, established a kingdom in the 
The Bur- neighborhood of Worms on the Rhine, which 
EundUlli * proved to be a constant menace to Gaul, the 
most important of Rome's possessions in western Europe. 
When the Burgundian king Gundahari began his attacks 

on Gaul, the Roman general Aetius prepared 

Gundahari. . ' . . ° # TT * * 

to crush him by means of Hunnish merce- 
naries, and Gundahari fell in 437 with the flower of his 
people. 

3. A few years earlier Attila had become king over 
the vast country of the Huns, stretching from the river 
The Huns. Volga to central Germany. Many Slavonic 
AttiU * and Germanic tribes were subject to him, 
among the latter especially the East Goths, whose king, 
the Amal Theodemer, lived at Attila's court. Rome 
and Constantinople, which were in constant fear of 
the Hunnish king, breathed anew when the tidings 
of Attila's sudden death reached them. He died in 
453, in the night after his marriage to the Germanic 
princess Hilda. In the very next year the subject Ger- 
manic tribes threw off the yoke of the Huns, and shat- 
tered Attila's kingdom. 

4. In 476 Odoacer, the leader of wandering Germanic 
tribes in Italy, established himself in Rome, after putting 

aside the last of the Roman emperors. But 

The East __. * _^ 

Goth Theo- Theodoric, the son of Theodemer, and his East 
Goths fell upon him, and, after defeating him 
at Verona, they at last killed him in 493, at the conclusion 
of a long siege of Ravenna. 

The Frank *>. Forty years later another Theodoric, 

Theodoric. son j fa e ]? ran kish king Clovis, destroyed 
innenfried. fae prosperous kingdom of Thuringia in 
central Germany, at that time ruled over by Innen- 
fried. 
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6. Lastly, Alboin, the king of the Lombards, made a 
home for his people in northern Italy in 568, after they 
The Lom- ^^ wandered thus far from the lower Elbe. 
b * nte - One of their most important rulers wis 

Anthari. Authari, who wooed the Bavarian princess 
Theudeiinda in 588. 

As the only form of tradition known among the Ger- 
manic tribes was oral, events and persons such as those 
The Dan*- jus* mentioned were soon distorted and shifted 
toryiaSr ^ th c popular memory; men who were separ 
s ^**' rated by decades and centuries became con- 

temporaries. In the saga, Ermanarich became the uncle 
of the East Goth Theodoric, who lived, according to 
history, more than a hundred years later, and in late 
versions Ermanarich even took the place of Odoacer. 
The NibelungenlUd l also illustrates this popular distortion 
of history; here Gundahari is called Gunther, AttQa Etzel, 
Hilda KriemhDd, the Amal Theodoric, the victor at 
Verona, is known as the Amelung Dietrich of Bern, and 
Irmenfried as Imfried, and all are presented as contempo- 
raries of each other. The saga of Hugdietrich and Wolf- 
dietrich kept the memory of die Frank Theodoric and his 
son Theodebert alive. Although the name of Alboin soon 
vanished, in spite of his fame among the Bavarians and 
Saxons, the knighdy suitor Authari lived on in the saga of 
King Rother, really the name of Authari's successor 
Rothari who lived about fiftv vears later. 

As the heroes of the sagas came into contact with each 
other, their adventures, or those afterward attributed to 
them, increased in number, and thus a saga 
gsg » cyde arose about a hero or a family. Sagas 

were also carried dt the minstrels from one tribe 
to another, and enlarged by Dew suggestkots, sometimes of 
a mythical character. Taking tfcexD up according to the 

a The Lug 9J fU X&dmmg*. 
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tribes who originated or first developed them it is possible 
to distinguish two large and six small saga cycles: 

1. The East Gothic cycle, or Amelung saga. It arose 
from the combination of the older Ermanarich and the 
younger Dietrich (the Amal Theodoric) sagas, and was 
later increased by the addition of the Etzel (Attila) saga 
in the conception of the East Goths, that is, favorable to 
Etzel. 

2. The Burgundian-Low Frankish cycle, or Nibelung 
saga. This, too, was the result of a combination of sagas, 
the Burgundian treating Gunther, Kriemhild, and Etzel, 
the conception of the latter being west German and un- 
favorable, and the Low Frankish saga concerning Siegfried, 
Brunnhild, and the Nibelungs. This cycle was afterward 
united in Germany with the Amelung saga, and adopted 
the latter's favorable conception of Etzel. 

Less extensive sagas are the following: 

3. The Alemannic, or south German, saga of Walther 
of Aquitaine, a province in south-western France. 

4. The Hegeling saga, a union of the Norse and Low 
Frankish saga of Hilda and the Frisian Gudrun saga. 

5. The Vandalic Hertnid, or Ortnit saga, which was 
later increased by the addition of 

6. The East Frankish Hugdietrich and Wolfdietrich 
saga, 

7. The Bavarian-Lombard saga of Authari or Rother, 
and 

8. The Low Saxon Wieland saga. 

- All these sagas we shall find recurring in one form or 
another in German literature. 
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they arose in pagan, pre-Carolingian times; and their form, 
first a brief exposition and then the incantation, is quite 
The "Mene- ^ °ld as the contents. The first charm, of four 
zwfiZr- alliterative lines, describes the Valkyrs, with 
spruche." whose help a prisoner of war is to break his 
fetters. The second, a charm of eight alliterative lines, 
introduces a number of Germanic gods and goddesses, 
among them Wodan and Preya, who are to assist in heal- 
ing a lame horse. There were countless charms like these, 
many of which have been handed down in Old High Ger- 
man, and in the Old Saxon, or Low German dialect, but 
the others were evidently remoulded under Christian in- 
fluence. Many" are still current to-day. 

Of all the popular epic poetry which arose with the 
heroic saga, about the end of the migration of the races, 

The M mide- *b a * ls > about 600, the Germans possess now 
hrandsiied." on jy a gjngie example, the Hildebrandslied, 1 a 

fragment of only sixty-eight alliterative lines, and in a 
version written about two centuries later. It is a master- 
piece in the portrayal of emotions as well as in its heroic 
spirit; it suggests what a great treasure was lost when the 
songs of the old heroes disappeared. Two monks in 
Fulda wrote it from their faulty memories some time after 
800, on the cover of a theological manuscript. The word- 
forms are a strange mixture of Old Saxon and Old High 
German. The story is an episode of the East Gothic 
saga cycle, and tells that at the appearance of Odoacer, 
Theodoric with Hildebrand and other heroes fled eastward 
to the Huns. Thirty years later he returns, but his enemy 
meets him with an army, and a battle ensues. In the 
course of it Hildebrand comes face to face with his son 
Hadubrand, whom he had left behind as a child, and who 
is now on the side of the enemy. In reply to Hildebrand's 
question Hadubrand gives his name; his father, he says, 

1 The Lay of Hildebrand. 
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fled with TTieodoric, and has since surely died. Hilde- 
brand tells his son who he is, but Hadubrand does not 
believe him, and insists upon fighting. The father now 
bewails his fate: thirty years he has been far from home, 
victorious in all his battles, and now he or his child must 
be slain by the other's hand! Hie unavoidable combat 
begins. How it ended we do not learn, as there was not 
room for it on die cover of die book die monks used. But 
the solemn tone of die poem and other reasons leave no 
doubt that die son was slain by his father. 

Christianity was brought into Germany from the west 
by numerous missionaries from die British Isles and by the 

Irish Columba (died 615) and Gall (died 627), 
goctmiof die founder of the monastery at St Gall in 

Switzerland. TTiey were followed by the Anglo- 
Saxon Winifred, or Boniface (died 754), who organized the 
church in Germany and made it dependent upon the pope 
at Rome. The political power supporting Boniface in 
his labors was the kingdom of the Franks, then in the hands 
of the Carolingians. From the time this dynasty began its 
struggle to unite all the Germanic tribes on the continent 
C-.-JI under its sway, the Frankish kingdom had been 

developing into a stronghold of German nation- 



" ality. The furtherance of this impulse toward 
unification and the permanent establishment of Chris- 
tianity throughout the Frankish kingdom were the work 
of Charlemagne. He not only forced the last heathen 
riiTUmfgn* tribe, the Saxons, to acknowledge his suprem- 
(d.814). ac y am j tQ accept the Christian faith; he also 

strengthened and advanced Latin and German Christian 
culture in all his realm. The clergy became the leaders 
of this movement, and in the monastery schools at Fulda 
and St Gall the German language was fostered as well as 
Latin. In 789 Charlemagne issued important regulations 
concerning preaching and church instruction, in conse- 
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quence of which the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and forms 
used at confession and baptism were put into German, as 
well as the Gospel of Matthew. German homilies trans- 
lated from the Latin also arose at his prompting, and 
dictionaries and translations of the church fathers with 
commentaries. Charlemagne was zealous, too, in the pro- 
duction of a German code of laws; he gave the months and 
winds German names; and, as his biographer, Einhard 
(died 840), informs us, he ordered the old German heroic 
poetry to be written down in order that it might not be for- 
gotten. But Charlemagne's son, Louis the Pious (died 
840), despised the old heathen poetry, and the clergy in- 
veighed against it. The people continued to sing the songs, 
but they could not write, and in time all was lost except 
the HUdebrandslied. 

Among the literary productions of the Carolingian 
period, the first in point of time is the Wessobrunner Gebet, 1 
The ••wesso- written soon after 800 in the Bavarian dialect, 
Gebet" r an( ^ found in or near the place of its origin, 

(ca. 8oo). j n ^ e monastery at Wessobrunn. In nine allit- 
erative lines an epic poet describes the chaos which existed 
before the creation, when there was only God, " the most 
generous of men," and with Him many divine spirits. A 
brief prayer in prose follows, a petition for true faith and 
strength to withstand the devil. Another allit- 
erative poem usually called Muspitti, "the de- 
struction of the world," has been handed down in frag- 
mentary form in a manuscript which belonged to Louis 
the German (died 876). It, too, was written in the 
Bavarian dialect of the time. 

In order to crowd out the pagan heroic poetry, the 
church was forced to offer some substitute, and chose the 
Christian epic. Besides various short works, two long 
ones arose in this way, both on the same exalted theme, 

1 Wessobrunn Prayer. 
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deem his people* The poem thus offers a veiled portrait wf 
its time, and certainly no one could have devised a bet^ 
ter plan than mis conception of Christ as a prince to AN 
tract the Saxons and further their real, peaceful conversion 
The Evangciienbuchs which the Khine-Fronkish poet % 
Otfrid, completed in the monastery at Weis^enhtirn in 
Alsace, about S6S, and which he dedicated to 
Louis the German, mav In* contrasted with the 
Heliand in various ways. In the first place, the one ia in 
Old Saxon, and the other in Old High German, each one 
of prime importance in the study of the dialect or language 
concerned. Furthermore, the style of the Eiwigtlmi- 
buck is not that of the popular epic, hut didactic and 
learned, although Otfrid was lacking neither in warmth of 
feeling nor in patriotic pride. The poetic form haa also 
changed from the old alliterative line to a rimed strophe. 
Otfrid's effective use of end rime established this artistic 
device in German, although it had been employed sporad- 
ically before his time, and it had been long since known 
in Latin hymnology. Alliterative verse gradually died out. 
after Otfrid, but alliteration is preserved even to the 

1 The Saviour. » Book 0/ th$ Go$pri$, 
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present in numerous familiar combinations, such as Hind 
und Hegel and Mann und Maus. 1 

Other poets of this time, Christian in training and out- 

look, sang of the historical deeds of the kings. One of the 

few extant songs of this kind is the Ludwigslied,* written 

by a Rhine-Frankish monk in the rimed lines 

The "Lud- 

wigsiied" of Otfrid. It celebrates the victory of the 
youthful king of the West Franks, Louis III, 
over the Normans at Saucourt in 881. The prose litera- 
ture of the Carolingian age consists of the translations 
mentioned above which were made for church purposes. 
The Saxon emperors accomplished much for Germany 
in building up a distinctively German nation, and the ever- 
closer union with Italy after the coronation of 
Emperors Otto the Great at Rome in 962 was of great 
moment for German civilization, but neither the 
consciousness of nationality nor the influx of new ideas 
from the south advanced German literature. On the con- 
trary, the development of German literature as it had 
started under the Carolingians halted almost completely 
under these succeeding rulers. A substitute in the form 
of Latin poetry occupied the foreground in the tenth and 
The study eleventh centuries. The study of the ancients 
of Latin. was carried on now both by the clergy and at 
court, and people in the higher circles neglected and 
scorned the so-called "peasants' language," that is, Ger- 
man. The monastery schools were above all else centres 
of Latin culture. St. Gall, however, can boast that Ger- 
man prose also was fostered there, and at least a few of 
its monks and pupils were at home in the poetic world of 
the national sagas, although the cultivation of neither 
poetry nor prose followed the lines of independent creation, 
but only those of learning. Notker Labeo (died 1022), 

1 " Chick and child" and " Man and mouse." 
1 Lay of Ludwig. 
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that is, "the Big-lipped," also called Teutonicus, "the 
German," was the first to put Latin texts, such as the 
Psalms and Boethius's Consolations of Philosophy, into real 
German, instead of merely translating them word for 
word. 

In his Latin work on rhetoric Notker has handed down 
two rimed strophes by German minstrels, which are the 
Minstre i only remains of popular poetry from the tenth 
Poctry * century. Although the time had been so un- 

favorable, this poetry had lived on. The singers who had 
once been highly honored at the courts of princes now went 
from village to village as poor wandering minstrels, singing 
the old songs about Dietrich and Siegfried and other popu- 
lar heroes, and new songs on various events in history. 
About 930, a pupil in the monastery school at St. Gall, 
Ekkehard the First, rewrote a fragment of this 
thariiie<r German heroic poetry in the language, metre, 
ca * 93 ° " and style of Virgil, the WaUharilied * (WaUharii 
possis), also called Wakharius manu fortis. 2 It tells the 
story of German songs, which were then extant, with 
genuine epic detail: how. Walther of Aquitaine, a province 
of the West Goths, carries off his betrothed Hildegund and 
much rich treasure from the Huns, who have captured and 
kept them. Before a cave in the Vosges Mountains the 
lovers halt, and there Walther is forced to defend his 
treasure in a series of combats with twelve heroes, who have 
come from Worms on the Rhine under the leadership of 
their king, Gunther. One of these heroes is Walther's old 
comrade Hagen, who at first refuses to fight. All the king's 
other knights have fallen before Hagen consents to attack 
Walther, and then only in company with Gunther. In the 
terrible fight which soon begins, they wound each other 
frightfully, but at last make peace. Hildegund binds up 
their wounds and brings them wine, and Walther and Ha- 

1 Lay of Walther. ■ WaUher of the Strong Hand. 
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gen renew their comradeship amid wild jests. The reck- 
less defiance characteristic of the heroic age surges to and 
fro in the epic, but there are moments of exquisite poetry; 
the variety in the description of individual combats is also 
singularly artistic. With all its Latin garb the heroic, 
poetic tone and the national content of the WaUharilied 
make it one of the most valuable remains of old German 
literature. 

The restoration of strict monastic discipline which began 
in the monastery of Cluny in Burgundy in the tenth century, 
Religious and an ^ which checked the worldly tendencies of 
secular Life. ^ e mQ nkhood, emphasized in Germany as well 
as elsewhere the antithesis between religious and secular 
life. This is reflected in the literature, where the monkish 
renunciation of the world is in striking contrast with the 
bubbling joy in life among the people at large. The lower 
classes revelled in the popular rimes of the minstrels, the 
Goiurd higher classes in the graceful rollicking Latin 

Poetry. songs of men who had been educated in the 

schools, and who had given up a career in the priesthood, 
the so-called Goliards or " wandering students." Standing 
The Begin- somewhat apart in the literature of the tenth 
cJlrSan ** century is the oldest "beast epic" of the Mid- 
Beast Epic. jj e Ages, that is, an epic in which animals act 
and talk like men. The Ecbasis Captivi, or the " Flight of 
the Captive," was written about 940 by a monk of Toul in 
Lorraine. It, too, is a Latin poem, in leonine hexameters, 
that is, an hexameter in which the caesura and the end of 
the line rime with each other, for example: 

talibus a culpis facta est expulsio vidpis. 1 

The most important part of the Ecbasis is a wolfs account 
of his reasons for his enmity toward the fox; this hostility 

1 "Crimes like these now telling caused the fox's swift 

expelling." 
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is die kernel of the beast epic, which was soon to develop 
very rapidly. 

The long and bitter struggle which the Franconian 
emperors carried on with the church on the one hand and 
with rebelling nobles on the other, together with 
(SaJ- tf* e depressing influence of an abnormally strict 
"as). clergy, arrested the development of German 

literature in the eleventh century even more than had been 
the case under the Saxon emperors. The literary remains 
of the later time are very scanty. The most significant 
"Rnodiiev work is a Latin poem, Ruodlieb, 1 in leonine 
(c«. 1030). hexameters, and preserved only in part It was 
written about 1030 at Tegernsee in Bavaria. Ruodlieb is 
the oldest novel of the Middle Ages; here for the first time 
an imaginary action is presented with poetic art as a picture 
of life. The romantic adventures of the hero, partly in 
the Orient, anticipate by many years much of the poetry 
of knighthood as it flourished later during the Crusades. 
Poetry of the Not until the second half of the eleventh cen- 
Ctergy * tury did the clergy again begin to make more 

use of the German language. The contents of their 
writings are religious exclusively. The story of the Re- 
demption was told in choruses which were to be sung on 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and the Virgin Mary was 
often celebrated in poems that charm us still with their 
beautiful simplicity. Among lives of the saints perhaps 
the most remarkable is the Annolied f 2 written about 1080; 
after a sketch of the history of the universe it reaches its 
climax in a glorification of the city of Cologne 
and its great bishop Anno (died 1075). German 
prose was cultivated to some slight extent toward the end 
of the eleventh century. 

1 Titles of works when names of characters are not translated, 
unless the name has special significance. 
* Lay of Anno. 



CHAPTER III 

THE DAWN OF THE MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PERIOD. 

1100-1180 

The Franconian emperors began their struggle with the 

papacy for the supremacy of the state over the church 

about 1046. The great strength which the 

between the church displayed in this conflict had a quick- 

erature of ening effect upon religious life in Germany al- 

the Middle e f . , , » , , , 

Hi«h German most at once, but after the close of the eleventh 
century zeal for the faith became still more 
wide-spread and more intense through the influence of the 
most potent Christian impulse of the Middle Ages, the 
tte spirit of the Crusades. In the course of time 

Crusades. much worldly passion and rude love of advent- 
ure were hidden under the banner of the Cross, but the 
Crusades were, nevertheless, the expression of an unpar- 
alleled religious enthusiasm. The First Crusade started 
from France in 1096, and Germany, except the country 
along the Rhine, had no part in it; but in the Second, 
1147-49, the German emperor Conrad III stood beside 
the French king Louis VII at the head of the undertaking. 
Many thousand French and German nobles with their 
vassals followed the two monarchs, and thus the energy of 
the German nobility was turned toward a worthier goal 
than internecine warfare. The knightly hosts suffered 
indeed great disasters and failed in their attempt to drive 
the Turk from the Holy Land, but in other respects the 
happy results of the Second Crusade, for Germany at 

least, were extraordinary. The knights, that is, the nobles 

20 
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and their vassals, had been called forth as the standard- 
bearers of the paramount issues of the time, and they 
were now the intellectual equals of the clergy, who had 
been the exclusive representatives of all higher culture. 
The Crusade had also brought the Germans into close 
relations with the French, and started the imitation of 
French manners and French culture by the German 
knighthood. The experience of the Germans was further 
enriched by contact with the Orient, their general knowl- 
edge was increased, and new views of life were opened to 
them. Besides all this, Lothaire the Saxon, who followed 
the Franconian emperors, had been succeeded in turn by 
the Hohenstaufens, and under the latter a strong national 
The Hohen- consciousness arose in Germany. This sense 
Emperors °f nationality owed more to Frederick Bar- 
(1138-1254). barossa (1152-90) and Frederick II (1215-50) 
than to any other members of the Hohenstaufen dynasty; 
both were famous throughout Europe for their deeds of 
arms and for the intellectual activity and splendor of their 
courts. Lastly, new struggles between emperor and pope 
called forth all the mental and physical powers of Ger- 
many, and led to an increasing intercourse with Italy. 
Thus the intellectual life of the nation was quickened by 
new impulses which came in from all sides. Warring 
Germany was an appropriate place for militant knights; 
here they inscribed upon their banners piety, honor, loy- 
alty, courage, good breeding, and the service of noble 
ladies, and they strove to embody in their own lives the 
ideals of the age. It is no wonder that the period of the 
Crusades and the Hohenstaufens became a golden age in 
German poetry, and that the class which fought out the 
momentous conflicts of the time also won the lead in the 
field of poetry. 

The first Middle High German literature reminds us 
often of the late Old High German period, but at the same 
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time it contains in embryo many elements of the poetry of 
knighthood. At first most of the epic poets were members 
The charac- °f th e c ^ er gy j us ^ ^ *& former times, but wan- 
uttAtmt of Bering minstrels who had grown up in the towns 
noo-80. soon ijggau tQ win recognition from higher 

circles. The subjects of the secular poets were national, 
indigenous, and were presented in a popular style. On 
the other hand, the clerical poets, in order to retain the 
favor of the public and by preference, introduced sec- 
ular themes taken from foreign authors. Their works 
are largely translations of French epics. The verse-form 
they chose is the riming couplet of lines containing four 
stresses each, the so-called short couplet. The first pure 
lyric poetry of knighthood and the first gnomic, or senten- 
tious, didactic poetry of the town minstrels were also heard 
at this time. The structure of the verse is still careless; 
imperfect rimes and assonance prevail, and good technic 
is acquired slowly. 

The numerous legendary accounts of the deeds of 
Alexander the Great were known in France first in Latin 

versions, and there they had found poetic ex- 
Epics by . . , 1 1 i. 1 
Clerical pression m the vernacular before the opening 

of the Middle High German period. A second- 
hand version of this kind was the source of the Alexander- 
lied, 1 which was written about 1130 by Lamprecht, a 

priest of the Middle Rhineland, and which is 
ned" remarkable as the first German epic with a 

theme taken from classical antiquity and based 
on a French model. It was the unoriginal motley content 
of the poem which attracted Lamprecht's contemporaries, 
but the German poet shows talent of his own in his vivid 
descriptions of battles. A large group of sagas glorifying 
Charlemagne and his paladins had arisen in Germany, 
but in time they had died out at home and were remem- 

1 Lay of Alexander. 
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bered and preserved only in France. It was, therefore, 

like the discovery of a new world to the Germans of the 

twelfth century when the Ratisbon priest Kon- 

"Rolands— 

lied" rad told them a portion of the story of Charle- 

magne in his Rolandslied} Konrad based his 
epic on the Chanson de Roland * and wrote it soon after 
1130 at the command of the Bavarian Duke Henry the 
Proud. In the German poem the strong national spirit of 
the French popular epic is replaced by a more universal 
Christian spirit, whose heroic and triumphant character 
expresses itself with vigor and terseness. Here the great 
emperor is an ideal Christian prince, and Roland an ideal 
Christian knight. Konrad's poem was received with en- 
thusiasm and became so popular that it was rewritten as 
late as the thirteenth century, though with various altera- 
tions to suit a finer taste. The Kaiserchronik, 3 a history of 
the universe from the stand-point of a German 

"Kaiser- • 

chronik" subject of the Holy Roman Empire, was per- 
haps also written by Konrad; it tells in its eigh- 
teen thousand lines of events as late as 1 147, but its history 
is oddly interwoven with legends and fanciful stories. 

The secular poets who wrote epics were mostly min- 
strels whose chief concern was to satisfy the taste of the 
Epici by people. Although very marked before this time, 
Minstrels. tne p p U l ar desire for stories of adventure had 
grown still greater through contact with the Orient; these 
minstrels accordingly enlarged the native heroic sagas with 
startling tales of bold expeditions and rude anecdotes. 
The large mass of their verses was intended 

"Ktfnig . ? _, 

Rother* merely for passing entertainment. The epic 
Konig Bother? the first known offshoot of Ger- 
man heroic poetry after the Wcdtharilied, is far above the 
average. It was written in Bavaria about 1140 by a min- 

1 Lay of Roland. * Chronicle of the Emperors. 

3 King Rother. 
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strel from Middle Franconia, or modern central Germany. 
It tells, according to a saga which was shifted from one 
Lombard king to another, that Rother sent envoys to 
Constantinople to sue for the hand of the princess for 
him; but the ambassadors were thrown into prison, and 
Rother had to follow after and steal away his intended for 
himself. Later portions, in which a clever minstrel plays 
an important part, recount the abduction of the princess 
from Rother's court and his second expedition after her. 
The loyalty of German vassal and over-lord is the central 
theme of the poem. The use of the Orient in Konig Rother 
shows the influence of the Crusades, but this is 
Ernaf much stronger in Herzog Ernst, 1 a Bavarian 

(ca. 1180). . . . 

story in which the rebellion of Ludolf of Ba- 
varia (died 957) against his father the emperor Otto I is 
confused with that of Duke Ernest of Swabia (died 1030) 
against his stepfather the emperor Conrad II. In the poem 
Duke Ernest of Bavaria is banished and journeys to the 
East, where he and his friend Wetzel go through the most 
amazing adventures. On his return Ernest is pardoned by 
the emperor Otto I. The conflict between filial obedience 
and the claims of friendship, the kernel of the old story, is 
not fully developed in the poem as it is later in Uhland's 
drama, but it raises the whole above merely ephemeral 
literature. The poem, which has been preserved only in 
a fragmentary form, seems to have been written originally 
on the lower Rhine, but the main version now extant was 
probably completed in Bavaria about 1180 by a Middle 
Franconian minstrel. The popularity of Herzog Ernst is 

shown by numerous revised versions of it in 
"Reinhart " later times; it lives on now in the form of a 

Fuchs." 

chap-book. Soon after the composition of Her' 
zog Ernst an Alsatian minstrel Heinrich der Gltchezare, 2 
modern German Gleisner,* wrote the first beast epic in 

1 Duke Ernest. 2 " Henry the Dissembler." 
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German, Reinhart Fkcks; 1 it is based on a French version 
of the epic, but the story is here and there condensed and 
elaborated with great freedom. Of this poem, too, there 
are now only fragments, and a single revised version. 

French influence appears later in lyric poetry than in 
epic. From time immemorial songs had been sung in 
^^^ Germany which were artless and simple ex- 
pressions of feeling and not epic in character. 
Minnesong, or the love lyric of knighthood, arose as an 
independent art product about the middle of the twelfth 
century; its birthplace was Austria, where it was an out- 
growth of the old native folk-song. The oldest minne- 
singer known by name is Kiirenberg, an Aus- 
trian nobleman; his simple terse poems, mostly 
in the popular strophe of the Nibelungerdied, to be de- 
scribed later, reveal their Austrian nativity in their artless 
mixture of narrative and subjective emotion, a character- 
istic of early Austrian poetry. The same is true also of 

Dietmar von mos ^ °' & e poems by Kiirenberg's younger 
Ai8t countryman Dietmar von Aist; only in a few of 

his songs can we trace any French influence. One of 
Dietmar's poems is the oldest German example of the 
The-T^ Tagelied, or "morning song," which arose in 
Ued " Provence and soon became very popular; it is a 

song of lovers' parting when the watchman's call or the 
song of the birds heralds the approach of morning, the 
time of farewell. There is no evidence at all, 
Gnomic on the other hand, of foreign influence on Ger- 

man gnomic or didactic verse, which was fos- 
tered chiefly by wandering minstrels. The oldest gnomic 
poet known to us is the . minstrel HergSr (died about 
HergSr 1180), often called Spervogel the Elder; his 

(d. ca. 1180). pithy verses are a very striking embodiment 
of the strong religious sense of a man who was sorely 
tried by fate. 

1 Reynard the Fox. 
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In the prose of the time Latin was still the chief medium 
of expression. Historical writing in Latin prose indeed 
Literature in attained what may be called its prime under the 
Latin. inspiration of the brilliant achievements of 

Frederick Barbarossa. The lyrics of the Goliards reached 
their climax in the work of a man known as "the Arch- 
poet." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CLASSICAL PERIOD OF MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 1180-1300. THE COURT EPIC 

The classical poets of Middle High German literature 

were mainly from the knighthood; there were few from 

the clergy or from the townspeople, and there 

of classical were few wandering minstrels. Of the knightly 

German poets, some were of the higher nobility, even 

Literature. (\ 1 i tt i • TT Vtt i 

kings, such as the Hohenstaufens Henry VI and 
Conradin; but the majority were poor vassals, who were 
forced to remain dependent upon the liberality of princes, 
as their art could draw remuneration from no other source. 
Some courts, like that of the Dukes of Austria at Vienna 
and that of the Landgrave of Thuringia at Eisenach, were 
famous for their generosity. The dependence of the poets 
was very harmful in that it cost some their self-respect and 
forced all the poets to conform, at least in part, to the pre- 
vailing fondness for foreign customs and display. Thence 
sprang the long descriptions of festivals, tourneys, arms, 
and horses, above all, the intense glorification of love and 
the exaggerated conception of the service of noble ladies 
which had little to do with real love. These elements ap- 
pear most clearly in the epic of knighthood, as the epic 
poet at court told his story mainly not according to his 
own free choice but at command of his princely patron. 
The epic and lyric, the latter of which here includes 

gnomic verse, were the only kinds of poetry 
Kinds of which were fostered and perfected in classical 

Middle High German. In the case of the 
epic two classes are to be distinguished: 

1. The court epic, or the epic of knighthood. It bor- 
rowed its themes from foreign authors, especially French, 

27 
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and is thus un-German in content Intended for courtly 
hearers or readers, it mixes the foreign and native in 
conceptions and form. 

2. The popular epic, or national heroic poetry. The 
material of these epics was taken from the native heroic 
saga and, deferring only to a limited degree to the demands 
of knightly custom, remained German in character, con- 
tent, and form. 

Knighthood and with it culture advanced to their full 
bloom preeminently in south Germany, where the political 
•He centre of the empire lay; and hence a treatment 

L * nf,wge - of the classical literature of the Middle High 
German period concerns almost exclusively the language 
of that section. The speech of the common people in the 
various southern provinces differed, to be sure, so that one 
can speak of the Swabian and Alemannic, the Bavarian 
and Austrian dialects; but the higher classes of society, 
the court world, avoided word-forms that were distinctly 
dialectal, and there arose thus a universal south German 
polite language without marked colloquial forms. This 
polite language was naturally employed by the poets of 
the time who were members of court circles, and their 
example was followed more or less closely by those who 
were not attached to courts. Thus it happens that the 
native province of a poet can seldom be determined solely 
from the language of his works. Now and then the influ- 
ence of foreign culture appears unpleasantly in the strong 
admixture of French words which were taken up in aris- 
tocratic circles along with French manners; this is, how- 
ever, more true of the west, especially of the Rhine prov- 
inces, than of the more remote south-east, particularly 
Austria. With the tacit adoption of a standard lan- 
guage, more attention was paid to its cultivation and 
use. Sentence construction grew more finished and less 
rigid, expression more choice; the careless treatment of 
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the verse gave place to one that is strictly and richly 
developed, though it sometimes becomes artificial. The 
lyric was constructed largely according to French and 
Proven9al models. 

The epic poets of noble birth rarely treated native 
themes, and even then hardly ever without a Latin source. 

Many revived Christian legends, many told 
of the Court .stories of Charlemagne and his nobles in ac- 

cordance with the French s^ga cycle that had 
been introduced into Germany by Konrad's Rolandslied; 
others treated stories of antiquity and the Orient, which 
they read in French versions. However, most of the poets, 
and among these the greatest, took their themes from the 
oft-told romances of northern France, which had gathered 
round the figure of King Arthur and which included the 
Legend of the Holy Grail. Arthur, according to the Celtic 

Arthurian sa g a > was a ^°g °' *^ e Britons in Wales during 
Romances. ^ e gj^h ce ntury, at the time whenjhey coura- 
geously defended their nationality against the Angles and 
Saxons. The stories of his deeds and those of his heroes 
spread among the related Breton tribes in Brittany, or 
Bretagne, and they were passed on thence to the neighbor- 
ing French, who wrote them down in prose. There in 
northern France, between 1170 and 1190, the extraordina- 
rily prolific and fanciful poet ChrestiendeTroyes gathered 
the Arthurian romances together in several voluminous 
works and embellished them with figments of his own 
imagination; these fantastic tales were first taken up by 
the people in the form which Chrestien gave them. They 
present Arthur as the ideal king of chivalry, who has gath- 
ered the flower of knighthood about him in his royal strong- 
hold Karidol, that is, Carlisle in Cumberland, England, 
where he and they practise all the knightly virtues. Among 
the heroes who sit in counsel at Arthur's Round Table, and 
who go forth again and again in search of adventure, are 
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Erec, Iwein, Gawain, Lancelot, Perceval, or in German 
Parzival, and others. The fabulous experiences of these 
knights, and especially their love adventures, were described 
and read with never-ending delight. By the time of Chres- 
tien the Legend of the Holy Grail, a saga of un- 
of the fioiy certain origin, had been connected with the 
story of ParzivaPs adventures as a knight of the 
Round Table. According to the legend the grail is the 
miraculous vessel made of an emerald stone which was 
used at the Last Supper and in which Joseph of Arimatheea 
caught the blood of Christ; it is preserved in a magnificent 
temple built by the king of the Grail, Titurel, on Moris 
Salvationis, and is guarded by the knights of the Grail, 
or Templars, who must exercise all the virtues of knight- 
hood, but especially those of piety and self-denial. Besides 
this and numerous other stories and legends, the romance 
of Tristan and Isolde, likewise of Breton origin, is also 
loosely connected with the saga of King Arthur; its theme 
is the irresistible and overwhelming power of love. The 
poems in which Chrestien and other French poets turned 
these sagas into the glorification of chivalry and of the 
service of ladyhood, were the most copious sources of the 
Middle High German court epic. The merit of its authors 
therefore, even of the most important poets, lies less in 
their inventiveness than in the artistic form of their poems 
and in the deeper spiritual meaning which they have im- 
parted to characters and events. 

The epic of knighthood came first to central Germany, 
by way of the lower Rhine. Its creator on German soil 
Heinrich von was a native of the latter district, Heinrich von 
veideke. Veldeke, an epic and a lyric poet. He began 
his story of ^Eneas about 1170, taking a French version of 
Virgil's epic as his source; but the manuscript of Eneit was 
taken away from Heinrich before he could finish it, and 
was not restored until about 1183, when he came to the 
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Thuringian court at Eisenach. There he revised and 
finished his work some time before 1188 at the instigation 
of Count Hermann, from 1190 Landgrave of Thuringia. 
Eneit is written in carefully rimed short couplets, and is the 
first German treatment of an antique theme in the spirit 
of knighthood. But this mediaeval spirit often clothes the 
heroic characters of Virgil in a humorously inapposite 
garb; Heinrich's JEneas is a model of courtly, knightly 
manners, and Lavinia's mother gives her minute and dis- 
tinctly mediaeval instruction about the nature of love, for 
love plays here a conspicuous part. Nevertheless the poem 
marks a significant advance beyond the narrative art of 
older German story-tellers. It became a model for other 
poets at once, not only on account of its pure rimes and 
comprehensive descriptions of chivalrous love and knightly 
combats, but rather more because it was an attempt to 
write a long story closely and logically constructed, and to 
portray characters who were psychologically true and in- 
telligible. However much Heinrich was surpassed by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach and Gottfried von Strassburg, 
both these later epic poets acknowledged him as the path- 
finder of their art, who, as Gottfried says, "grafted the first 
twig on German poetry from which grew branches and 
blossoms of later times." At the same time that Heinrich 
was recreating a story of the ancients, Eilhart von Oberge 
BiHurt von was revealing the vast wealth of Breton love 
oberge. romances by turning a French poem on Tristan 

and Isolde into German verse. Eilhart, a Low Saxon 
from the vicinity of Hildesheim and a vassal of Henry the 
Lion, Duke of Saxony, wrote Tristrant about 1180 in the 
language of his native province. His poem, which is more 
popular and far less courtly than Heinrich's Eneit, was 
soon overshadowed by Gottfried's epic on the same theme, 
and is preserved only in fragments, later revisions, and in 
a prose version. 
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Artistic finish of form is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the first classic author in this field, Hartmann von 
w Aue (died about 1215), who transplanted the 

▼on Aue court epic to south Germany. He was a vassal 
of a Swabian nobleman, Herr von Aue, and 
took part in a Crusade, probably the one in 1197, for which 
he wrote several inspiring songs. He was highly educated 
for his time, as he understood both Latin and French. 
With his first work, Erec, written in 1192 and based on a 
story by Chrestien de Troyes, he introduced the main body 
of Arthurian romances into German poetry. The long 
descriptions in the poem and the superfluous adventures 
of the hero are very tedious to us now, but the poem has 
a noble basic idea, the faithfulness of woman. Another 
chapter in the saga of King Arthur is retold in Hartmann's 
Iwein, also after Chrestien and written about 1200. Al- 
though quite dependent upon his model for the contents 
of his poem, the German is far superior to the French- 
man in tenderness of feeling and in range of thought. 
Iwein is in form Hartmann's most finished work; his 
style and versification are nowhere else so refined. But the 
poem lacks an ennobling fundamental theme, especially 
as compared with Erec. The overwrought conceptions of 
chivalrous love common at the time are well illustrated by 
the description of the fate of Iwein, who is rejected by his 
lady because he allowed an adventure to keep him away 
from her beyond an appointed time; crazed by the blow 
of her rejection, he suffers agonies before his reason is 
restored. But even this is not enough; he must now go 
through severe trials and adventures before he is reunited 
with her. To Hartmann's contemporaries this was the 
acme of poetry and perfect poetic justice, but two shorter 
epics by him make a much stronger appeal to modern 
sympathies, Gregorius and, above all, Der arme Heinrich. 1 

1 Poor Henry. 
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The former, another poem after a French source, is a 
Christian (Edipus legend with a happy ending, and the first 
Christian legend in German verse by a poet of the knight- 
hood. Der arme Heinrich is a rare exception among the 
works of the court poets in that its theme is German; it 
was a tradition in the family of Hartmann's over-lord. 
With stirring warmth of feeling the poet glorifies the ca- 
pacity of woman for self-sacrifice and man's power of 
victory over self; Longfellow has made the story familiar 
to English readers in his Golden Legend. Hartmann's gift 
as a story-teller, his artistic restraint and clearness, and the 
finish of his language and verse were admired even in his 
own day; Gottfried von Strassburg praises especially his 
"crystalline words." In most of his poetry, which in- 
cludes a number of charming songs and a Buchiein, or 
poetical love-letter, Hartmann appears as the embodiment 
of the chivalric idea of "moderation," that is, of propriety 
according to the court conception of it. In this regard he 
is the model court epic poet. 

The profoundest and most original of all the epic 
poets of knighthood and the manliest man of them all 
wolfram von was Wolfram von Eschenbach. Wolfram was 
Jju^iro^ probably born at Eschenbach in Bavaria, some 
EQs"tfe and eight and a half miles south-east of Ansbach, 
a^fi^and"* about 1170. He grew to manhood poor and 
Poet without schooling. He was a vassal of the 

Counts of Wertheim, who had estates in that neighbor- 
hood, and after 1203 or 1204 he was often at the court of 
the Landgrave of Thuringia, where he met the lyric poet 
Walther von der Vogelweide. In 1217 he returned for the 
last time to his wife and family, who were then living on 
Wolfram's fief Wildenberg, now Wehlenberg, a few miles 
west of Eschenbach. He died about 1220, and was buried 
in the Church of Our Lady at Eschenbach; his grave was 
known and cared for as late as the seventeenth century, 
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but to-day the exact spot is a matter of doubt. Proud of 
his escutcheon, a knight through and through, Wolfram's 
character was never tarnished by the corrupting excesses 
of court life, especially by the extravagances of chivalrous 
love. He was a man of warm and tender feeling, and 
the peaceful happiness of married life gave him more con- 
tentment than court love ever could. He was a man of 
thoughtful character, and he was, therefore, more mind- 
ful of the moral and religious obligations of knighthood 
than of its pomp and display. His philosophical depth 
and bold humor, his great power in characterization and in 
the expression of intense feeling make him the greatest 
German poet of the Middle Ages. Besides seven poems, 
five of which are morning songs, Wolfram left two unfin- 
ished epics, Schionatidander, also called Titurel, and Witte- 
halm, and one finished epic, Parzival. In all three larger 
works he was far more independent of his French sources 
than Hartmann, for one reason, because he could neither 
read nor write. He had the originals read to him section 
by section, and then dictated his verses. His memory 
must have been prodigious, as he kept the most intricate 
plots clearly in mind throughout. Wolfram's style is much 
less refined than Hartmann's, but it is more original; often 
as fresh as a folk-song, it lends itself easily to the expres- 
sion of every mood. It is also rich in figures of speech, 
although they are now and then very odd and obscure. 

Wolfram's chief work is Parzival, an epic of nearly 

twenty-five thousand lines based on a portion of the sagas 

of King Arthur and the Holy Grail. The two- 

" Parzival.** . 

fold source was the unfinished Perceval of 
Chrestien de Troyes and a lost poem by a Proven9al poet 
Kyot, who is known only through Wolfram's references to 
him. The German poem was probably written between 
1200 and 1210. Parzival, a great-grandson of Titurel, is 
reared by his mother Herzeloide in the solitude of a forest, 
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far from the temptations of knighthood which caused the 
early death of his father Gachmuret. But one day he meets 
four knights in glittering armor, and an unconquerable 
longing for the life of knighthood is awakened in him. His 
mother reluctantly sees him leave her, and dies of a broken 
heart. After many adventures Parzival arrives at King 
Arthur's court, receives instruction in chivalry from the 
aged knight Gurnemanz, and by his bravery wins the lady 
Condwiramur as his wife. Later he comes to the castle of 
the Grail, where he has a chance to release the suffering king 
of the Grail, Anf ortas, from his trouble by asking about the 
cause of it, but in his simplicity and false understanding of 
knightly manners Parzival omits the natural question of 
human sympathy. Thus he forfeits the crown of the 
Grail, and is unworthy of the Round Table which had 
received him. Reviling his fate he doubts the goodness of 
God, and wanders in gloom five long years. At length his 
soul wins peace through the gende teachings of the hermit 
Trevrizent, the brother of Herzeloide and Anfortas. Par- 
zival returns to Arthur purified, is received again at the 
Round Table, and goes forth once more to the castle of 
the Grail. Now he asks the question and receives the 
crown in the place of Anfortas. The poem closes with the 
reunion of Parzival and Condwiramur; the elder of their 
two sons, Lohengrin, is to succeed his father as king of the 
Grail. In the middle of the poem, at the beginning of 
Parzival's wretched wanderings, Wolfram has inserted 
a long series of adventures which the Arthurian knight 
Gawan undertakes, in this way contrasting the spiritual 
knighthood of Parzival with die worldly knighthood of 
Gawan. In other places, too, Wolfram has interwoven 
various new episodes. The central theme of the epic as 
a whole is expressed at the beginning: doubt and vacilla- 
tion destroy the peace of the soul, but even through error 
and delusion a man can attain to perfect happiness, if he 
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keep a stout heart and recover a joyous confidence in God. 
This deep thought, the manner in which Wolfram illus- 
trates it by the development of his hero's character, and the 
lofty spiritual content of the poem raise ParzivcU far above 
all other poems of knighthood. This basic idea and the 
impulse to higher spirituality which Wolfram's epic con- 
tains are not to be found in the French sources; they were 
the creation of the German poet. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail which Wolfram intro- 
duced into Germany in Parzival was also the source of 
Wolfram's *h e * wo fragments of the epic Schionatulander, 
other Epics. or Titurel, which is written in very skilful 
strophes. Its subject is the love story, exquisitely told, of 
Schionatulander and Sigune, a great-granddaughter of 
Titurel. A later poet wove Wolfram's fragments into a 
long rambling poem on the Legend of the Holy Grail in 
general, called Der jungere Titurel; 1 it was for a long 
time ascribed to Wolfram and for that reason enjoyed a 
reputation that was wholly undeserved. WUlehalm von 
Oranse, Wolfram's other unfinished epic, is based on a 
French historical saga concerning the sainted Count 
Willehalm, or William, of Toulouse. Wolfram tells of 
Willehalm's encounters with the Mohammedans, especially 
of the celebrated Battle of Aleschans in 793. The poem is 
distinguished by a masterly characterization of the heroine 
Gyburg and the herculean squire Rennewart, both of 
whom are infidels at the beginning of the story. The toler- 
ance with which the poet recognizes the virtues of the un- 
believers is very remarkable. To him Christianity is the 
religion of love and humanity, and he is free from all fa- 
naticism. Admired and praised by his contemporaries 
Wolfram commanded an almost superstitious veneration 
even beyond the end of the Middle Ages. Gottfried von 
Strassburg was the only man who rose in opposition to 

1 The Later Titurel. 
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him and ridiculed his obscure style and the intricacies of 
his plots. 

Gottfried von Strassburg, probably a townsman without 
Tank, who wrote about 1210, was Wolfram's greatest rival. 
Gottfried ▼<» His on ty ^ c poem, Tristan, modelled after a 
stLAHhiMig. French poem by Thomas of Brittany, was un- 
finished when he died. It is the story of omnipotent love, 
of the ruthless adulterous passion of Tristan and Isolde, 
induced, and therefore mitigated, by a magic potion whose 
power they did not know when they drank. Gottfried 
tells the story with thrilling power, his psychological analy- 
sis of character and emotion leaves no phase untouched, 
he manages versification and style with playful ease; in 
short, he is an artist to a degree of which his predecessor 
Eilhart von Oberge never dreamed. One must only regret 
that he was not permitted to end his epic. From the 
solemn tone of the beginning and from suggestions here 
and there it is probable that he did not intend merely to 
glorify unbounded lust, but rather to present an agonizing 
struggle between unquenchable passion and the dictates of 
moral law. 

Hartmann, Wolfram, and Gottfried were honored by 
the numerous younger epic poets of the time as the great- 
est masters of their art; others were forced 
to acknowledge themselves their inferiors. 
Strieker, a poet from central Germany, introduced the 
humorous short story in verse into German literature with 
his Piaffe Amis. 1 He was unimportant as an epic poet, 
but the short story in general became very popular through 
his influence. The Alemannic knight Rudolf von Ems 
(died 1254) excelled in beauty of verse-form, which he 
learned from Gottfried. His stories are too long, but he 
tells them wdL His best are two legends, and of these 
especially Der gute Gerhart, a very thoughtful poem based 

1 Patrmm Amis. 
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on a Latin story. Its hero, Gerhart, finds the highest 
happiness in life in renunciation of self and in activity for 
others out of pure love of God and man. Rudolf's other 
noteworthy story is a version of an Oriental legend, Bar- 
loam und Josapkat. Throughout his works Rudolf exhib- 
its a charmingly simple, pious view of life. Konrad von 
Wiirzburg (died 1287), a thoroughly educated townsman, 
is also a master of graceful form after the pattern of Gott- 
fried. In his larger poems like Engelhari, which was writ- 
ten in praise of true friendship, he often loses himself in 
useless details, but his shorter stories are admirable, espe- 
cially a Swabian legend, Otto mit dem Barte, 1 in which 
Konrad humorously portrays a knight's bravery and loy- 
alty to his vassals. 

Far from all the imitation and affectation common to 
court circles stands Wernher der Gartener, a Bavarian 
Wernherder wandering minstrel, who wrote the poem 
Gartener. Helmbrecht about 1250. The story concerns 
the tragic fate of a peasant's son who thinks himself too 
good to till the soil, and yields to the example of the robber 
knights by becoming a robber himself. It is the oldest 
German village romance. The poem contains wonder- 
fully vivid descriptions of contemporaneous life, which 
make it especially valuable for the study of German man- 
ners and customs in the thirteenth century. 

1 Otto with the Beard, 



CHAPTER V 

THE POPULAR EPIC 

Tee epic of the people, or the national popular q>ic 
which tells of the old Germanic heroes, rose to it* noblwit 
The origin, expression at the beginning of the thirteenth 
ft!rm$ ite 1 century, simultaneously therefore with the be*t 
Popular Epic cour t epics. Provinces in the south~ea*t, Aus- 
tria and Styria, were its original home; there it grew up 
according to its own nature and inclination*, atroflg Ifl 
itself and affected but little by foreign example, 'l*be 
authors of the most important heroic poem* were member* 
of the knighthood who observed the ta*te of timr w/ttrily 
audiences especially in regard to language, but Uirtu the 
beginning their epics remained German m theme, wtWJty* 
tkm, and form. The sources of the popular epie we*e *M 
ballad-like fotk-soogi, which lucre wm d**ff**/*d m* 
tirerr, but whose easterner k w<JI atte***J, 'lV*e *VA^, 
which were stffl song ia tfce tkirv*z& vmtorj Sty ##tMt+U 
of a lower order, treated «fr «&*£*: *&*y4*r* >/ * **#*. 
As they in al frrJbabSicr fjbm **M*y&frA +*+% 'A+f, 
die authors of de jp>*at *su«* »i*£ *£ 4m** fc**4 M** 
obliged 10 <feraae fbun. mxu* -/ 3u* JWU>*v*^ W #*>/ 
seem 10 k% ami&rf inne**«Jtt*7 ;tfifc*»£»v«* ** #*# aw 
aifcliti i M U of Agnes wjujeit -**»: .1^ *u*h*C <** ^t^KI* VMv- 
tioo; to Aeaer jnesi ii* ta^st *a* ^w«fM7 jfcWi* **u£ 4w*?a 
it m y*s&V* 'tx ixui <wmv& #ugp>*fis>** <4 M+ 

mtcmru San a* jt *te *suri*r *%** <t f4*'-^ trtf**' **4 
H um§ Engc ±& & &v mmt Ww#k^ ***h** y /v,v**y 

mil tj#» ***u**yf 04? V *<n** * l4> 
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lives of the great characters of the saga. These char- 
acters were indeed so real and near to mediaeval poets, 
that almost no sense of historical perspective can be found 
in their poetry. As already suggested in connection with 
Heinrich von Veldeke's greatest work, customs and people, 
even those of the most remote age, are treated as con- 
temporaneous with the poets, or as of a time only slightly 
earlier. The style of the popular epic is simple and 
concise, and, with the exception of technical words and 
phrases used in describing court affairs, it is free from 
strange and unnatural turns of expression. The versifica- 
tion clings to the old rule of a fixed number of stresses and 
an indefinite number of unstressed syllables; but the num- 
ber of both tended to become fixed after the example of 
the court epic. The poets use partly the popular Nibelung 
strophe and imitations of it, partly the short rimed couplets 
of the court epic and minstrel poetry, where each line con- 
tains four stresses, or, in the case of feminine or two- 
syllable rime, either three or four stresses. All the heroic 
epics, strophic or otherwise, were intended to be read 
aloud, not sung as their sources were. 

The epics of this era which now exist in a complete 
form treat the Amelung, Nibelung, and Hegeling sagas as 
well as those of Ortnit, Hugdietrich, and Wolfdietrich, all 
of which have been outlined in a previous chapter. 1 The 
combined Amelung and Nibelung sagas found a supreme 
poetical embodiment in the Nibelungenlied, 2 and after these 
comes the Hegeling saga in Gvdrun. 

The earliest of the Middle High German national heroic 

poems, the Nibelungenlied, 2 is at the same time 

lungeniiecr the grandest monument of its kind, the model 

to a greater or less degree of all its successors. 

It was written by an unknown knightly poet in Austria 

about 1200, and has been handed down in numerous copies 

1 Cf. above, p. 10. * Lay of the Nibelungs. 
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of tvx> distinct verskraL In the ck&ng wondb of theTersaon 
which in the opinion of scholars reproduces die lost orig- 
inal the more closely, die poem is called D*r 
N&chaufc XoL 1 In the other version, like- 
wise near the dose, the poem is entitled Dtr Xdximmf* 
lid; this version is an attempt to bring the poem nearer 
to the standard of the court epic by polishing the old, and 
by introducing new episodes. The phraseology of the 
original can not be restored, still less the words of the 
folk-songs used by the poet The poem contains nearly 
ten thousand lines grouped in the so-called Nibelung 
strophe, the use of which by Kurenberg has already 
been mentioned. This strophe consists of four lines, 
each of which is divided by a caesura, the first half 
of the line containing four stresses throughout, and the 
second half three stresses in the first three lines and four 
in the last one; the rime is masculine, that is, of only one 
stressed syllable. The style is simple and without many 
figures of speech, but forcible and sincere. 

When the story opens, the heroine of the poem, the 
beautiful princess Kriemhild, is living at Worms on the 
_ Rhine at the court of her brother Gunther, 

the nKbe- w King of the Burgundians. A dream, in which 
she sees a pet falcon torn to pieces by two eagles, 
warns her never to love; but Siegfried, a young courageous 
prince at Xanten in the Netherlands, hears of her beauty 
and comes to woo her. Gunther consents to the union 
on condition that Siegfried will assist him as a vassal in 
winning Brunnhild, Queen of Iceland. Accompanied by 
his chief vassal Hagen of Tronje, and many others, 
Gunther sets out, and Brunnhild is won by the aid of Sieg- 
fried, who is made invisible by his magic hood. Siegfried 
then fetches a hoard of gold from the Nibelungs, the 
children of mist and darkness supposed to be living near 

1 The Woe of the Nibelung$. 
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the Rhine, whom Siegfried, the child of light, had conquered 
at the time, before the opening of the poem, when he slew 
the dragon. All now return to Worms, where the double 
marriage is celebrated and a season of happiness begins. 
Ten years later, Siegfried and Kriemhild come to Worms 
from Xanten to attend a festival. Brunnhild's jealousy 
leads to quarrels between the two queens over the rank of 
their lords, and Hagen promises Brunnhild to avenge her 
for the insulting words of Kriemhild. He slays Siegfried 
treacherously on a hunting party by hurling his spear at 
Siegfried's one vulnerable spot. Kriemhild is crushed by 
grief; for a long time she refuses to be reconciled even with 
her brothers, and she lives now only to avenge Siegfried's 
death. The Nibelung treasure is brought back from 
Xanten, but Hagen sinks it in the Rhine, as he fears its 
power in winning friends for Kriemhild. Years pass by, 
and Kriemhild is sought in marriage by Etzel, that is, 
Attila, King of the Huns. With the promise of the mes- 
senger Rudiger to avenge whatever wrongs have ever been 
done to her, Kriemhild gives her consent and journeys 
down the Danube to her new lord. After thirteen years 
she and Etzel invite Gunther and his vassals to visit them, 
an invitation which they accept in spite of Hagen's fore- 
bodings and the prophecies of nixies in the Danube, whom 
they see on the way. When they arrive at Etzel's court 
Kriemhild demands the Nibelung treasure left to her by 
Siegfried, but Hagen refuses to disclose its hiding-place, 
and insolently acknowledges the murder of Siegfried. 
Kriemhild thereupon incites the Huns to attack the Bur- 
gundians, or Nibelungs as they are now called, and the 
terrible fight begins. Kriemhild vainly offers to save her 
brothers if they will deliver up Hagen to her, and the 
frightful slaughter rages for two whole days. At last 
only Gunther and Hagen are left of the ill-fated Nibe- 
lungs; these Dietrich of Bern overcomes and puts in 
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bonds. Again Hagen will not reveal the hiding-place of 
the hoard, and Kriemhild orders the head of Gunther to 
be brought to him as a warning not to persist in concealing 
the secret Exultant now that he alone of living men 
knows the secret of the hoard, and that it will never be 
revealed, he defies Kriemhild, and she completes her 
revenge by striking off his head with Siegfried's sword. 
Dietrich's vassal Hildebrand, unwilling to see the brave 
Hagen die in this way unavenged, slays Kriemhild. 

How much of this is the poet's own, and how much he 
found in the old heroic songs, can not be determined in 

detail. The description of Brunnhild suggests 
struction and an ancient myth concerning a Valkyr who loses 
character of her superhuman strength with her virginity; 

another myth occurs to one in reading the 
reference to the prophesying nixies in the Danube. 
Legendary elements in the Siegfried saga are suggested 
by the accounts of Siegfried's fight with the dragon, 
his invulnerability, the winning of the Rhine gold, and the 
magic hood. But the poet of the Nibelungenlied knew how 
to construct a unified whole and infuse new meaning and 
life into it, and he gave in this way quite as much as he 
took from his sources. Here and there indeed he has 
allowed a contradiction in fact to stand as his sources con- 
tained it, or he fills in a gap with little success; he also even 
leaves some obscure passages unexplained, or only half 
succeeds in clothing semi-pagan ideas and episodes with 
the knightly Christian garb which he and other mediaeval 
poets like to use. But such minor blemishes are easily 
overlooked in view of the vivid and essentially harmonious 
picture presented by his work as a whole. The construc- 
tion of the poem is so simple and compact that it has often 
been compared with a drama; indeed when Hebbel wrote 
his drama Die Nibelungen, he followed the course of the 
action in the poem without any significant changes. The 
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theme binding the poem together is Kriemhild's love, grief, . 
and revenge. The great moral precept of it, faithfulness, 
is taught through a variety of forms, the faithfulness of 
lovers and friends, the faithfulness of vassal and king. 
The characters, especially those of Kriemhild and her chief 
enemy Hagen, were wrought by the hand of a great master. 
With fine restraint and effect they and their emotions are 
made real and clear, not by objective description, but by 
their own actions and words. The general tone of the 
Nibelungenlied is, in harmony with the subject, profoundly 
serious; occasionally it is tender and idyllic. The domi- 
nant note is tragic, and this is struck at the beginning and 
the end : all joy is finally turned to sorrow. 

In all the manuscripts of the Nibelungenlied there 
is a kind of sequel called Die Klage, 1 by another author. 
M It is a poem in short couplets and describes at 

fatiguing length the obsequies of those killed 
in the story of the Nibelungenlied. The best parts of 
Die Klage are the description of Hildebrand's nephew 
Wolfhart and the story of the way in which the news of 
Riidiger's death was received at his home. 

The great model of the Nibelungenlied soon aroused 

emulation, and within a few years, between 1210 and 1220, 

some unknown poet of knightly birth in Austria 

Gudrun" ^ g^ ^ ^.^ Qvdfm% ^ form of 

verse used in this poem is itself an imitation of the Nibelung 
strophe; the first half-lines are unchanged, to the second 
the poet gave feminine rimes, ajid to the last half-line five 
stresses instead of four. In the style, too, although this is 
less popular, the model is unmistakable. 

Gudrun is divided into three parts, as the poet begins 
not only with the story of Gudrun's mother, Hilde, but 
even with that of her grandfather, Hagen of Ireland. The 
third part is the story of a Frisian princess Gudrun, who 

1 The Lament. 
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is betrothed to Herwig, a prince of Zealand. She is carried 
off, however, by another suitor, Hartmut of Normandy, 
ne story of m ^ te °f ^ attempts of Herwig and her 
-c-i-x." father to rescue her, and as she persists in her 
refusal to marry Hartmut, is kept a captive and treated 
with great cruelty at the Norman court For thirteen 
years Gudrun suffers, patient and calm throughout; even 
when forced to wash the clothes of her masters on the sea- 
shore, barefoot and meanly clad, she preserves her pride 
and dignity. At last one day, when she is at her task on the 
shore, an angel in the form of a bird foretells her speedy 
deliverance, and the next day she sees two men approach- 
ing in a boat They are Herwig and her brother. Joined 
by Wate and other vassals, they fight with the Normans the 
following day and win the victory. Gudrun returns in joy 
to her people, and is united with Herwig. 

The first part of the poem, the story of Hagen, is prob- 
ably a free invention of the poet after the model of the 
The Origin of court epics; the other two parts, however, are 
the Poem. based on the Hegeling saga, which came from 
the north, and which the Frisians and Low Franks on the 
coast of the North Sea transformed from an old myth into 
a heroic saga. The bird, or angel of prophecy, and the 
description of Wate at the slaughter of the Normans 
remind us vividly of the swan virgins and the sea giants of 
early Germanic myths. The second part of the epic, con- 
cerning Hilde, is nearer the original form of the Hegeling 
saga than either of the other parts; but, as frequently hap- 
pened with the sagas, the conclusion, which was originally 
tragic, is here toned down into a happy one, and the story 
thus loses much of its power. A similar conclusion has 
already been noted in the story of Gudrun, which is really 
no more than a richly elaborated repetition of the Hilde 
story, the chief difference being that Hilde followed her 
captor willingly. Rhenish minstrels took the stories of 
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Gudrun and Hilde, and possibly that of Hagen also, to 
south Germany about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

In spite of its long wanderings Gudrun preserves the 
character of its native country, the north German coast, 

^^ with remarkable fidelity. Gudrun is a tale of 
and Pro- the sea, of wind and wave and voyages and 
castles by the sea with their views of passing 
sails; it offers a striking contrast with the inland scene 
of the Nibelungenlied. On account of the setting and 
other elements in the two stories, these epics have often 
been called the Odyssey and Iliad of German poetry. 
They are also complements of each other in their happy 
and tragic terminations, in their sunlight and gloom, 
in their gentle dignity and pitiless austerity. Gudrun, 
a heroine even as Kriemhild, is, however, not driven to 
frightful acts of vengeance which are a denial of her 
womanly nature. Her heroism is revealed in unabating 
faithfulness, in proud endurance of suffering, in her indom- 
itable hopefulness, and in her preservation of lofty moral 
purity in the presence of her tormentors. Her character 
is one of the noblest and most real in poetry. The poem 
has come down to us in a very unlucky form; the only 
extant manuscript of it was not written until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and even this manuscript is not a 
copy of the original poem, but a reproduction of a version 
dating from the end of the thirteenth century. Gudrun is 
to be found in the Ambraser Heldenbuch, 1 which consists of 
copies of mediaeval heroic epics made at the command of the 
emperor Maximilian I; the Heldenbuch was compiled, 
and for a long time kept, at the castle Ambras near Inns- 
bruck. 

The other popular epics vary considerably in merit. 
Almost all of them deal with some portion of the saga about 

1 The Ambras Book of Heroes. 
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Dietrich of "Bern," as the East Goth Theodoric is called 
in German poetry, in memory of his victory at Verona. 
m^,. pop,,. The best of the minor epics are AlbharU Tod 1 
larEpks. anc j Jjxurin. The former, which is written 
in the strophe of the Nibelungenlied, has been very much 
distorted by the countless interpolations of later re- 
"Aibharti visers; but it contains a stirring portrayal of 
Tod " the heroic young Albhart, who keeps faithful 

watch in the conflict between Dietrich and Ermanarich, 
until he is treacherously murdered by Witege, the man he 
» ^as s* 7 ^* Laurin, an idyllic minstrel compo- 
sition in rimed couplets, skilfully unites the 
Dietrich saga with one from the Tyrol concerning the 
pugnacious dwarf king Laurin and his strictly guarded 
rose garden. The hero of "Bern" breaks into the garden, 
overpowers Laurin, and then in turn becomes his captive 
and is finally rescued by a maiden. 

Other phases of the Dietrich saga were often treated 
until the end of the thirteenth century, but with less force 
"DaiEcken- an d art. Das Eckenlied, 3 written in a twelve- 
Uad " line strophe called the "Bern tune," fresh and 

popular in spirit, presents a vivid contrast between the 
ambitious, valiant young giant Ecke and the modest, delib- 
erate hero Dietrich. Die Rabenschiackt tells in six-line 
"Die Raton- strophes of "the Battle of Ravenna" between 
"M****" Ermanarich and Dietrich; it suffers from too 
great length and clumsy presentation, but the murder of 
Etzel's two sons and Dietrich's brother at the hand of 
Witege, and Dietrich's vengeance are described well, al- 
M Der Roten- though the merit of these passages seems to be 
* arten " due less to the poet than to his source. Der 
Rosengarten* is a light-hearted minstrel's tale, which is prob- 
ably not based on an older saga, but is rather an imita- 

1 Albhari* Death. " The Lay of Ecke. 

* The Rose Garden. 
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tion of other epics. The form is the so-called "shortened 
Nibelung strophe" ; that is, the last stress is usually missing. 
The poem has been preserved in five different versions, and 
tells how Kriemhild invites the heroes of "Bern" to her 
rose garden in Worms to measure themselves with the 
champions there. The victor is to receive a kiss and a 
wreath of roses from her. The. visitors are victorious in 
the twelve contests; even Siegfried succumbs before the 
might of Dietrich. In this contrast of the two greatest 
heroes of the popular epic, Siegfried and Dietrich, lies the 
chief interest of the poem. The figures of Dietrich and 
the brawny bellicose monk Ilsan are the most finished in the 
poem. 

Several epics by minstrels, written in the same shortened 

form of the Nibelung strophe, stand apart, in content, 

from the Dietrich saga. In Ortnit, an old 

"Ortnit ** 

saga of Vandalic origin has been interwoven 
with stories of travel which had been popular since the 
Crusades: a journey to the Orient in quest of a bride, 
romantic adventures and fights with the heathen, and the 
•• Hugdiet- story of a dwarf. An expedition after a bride 
" woifd?et- * s a ' so ^ e subject of the pleasing poem of 
rich." Hugdietrich. The versions of Wolfdietrich, a 

story of East Frankish origin, as that of the hero's father 
Hugdietrich, vary greatly; but the central theme of the 
saga, the glorification of the faithfulness of king and 
vassal, is not wholly lost even in the maze of constantly 
increasing adventures. 



CHAPTER VI 

MIXXESOXG, DIDACTIC POETRY, AND PROSE 

The major note in all lyric poetry, of whatever age or 
nation, is lore. So, too, in Middle High German, love, 
or milt it*, as it was then called, is the domi- 
of Ka»- nant theme in lyrical verse, and this poetry is 
therefore not improperly known as minnesong. 
Besides the usual meaning of love minne also contains the 
idea of "memory, loving mindfulness," affection in the 
broadest sense, for example, gotes minne; 1 but even with 
this expanded conception of love the whole content of 
Middle High German lyric poetry is by no means sum- 
marized under the title of minnesong. Many other human 
emotions besides those of love are expressed in it, especially 
those prompted by the world of nature, the change in the 
seasons, the joy of summer and the sadness of winter, re- 
ligious feelings, love of fatherland, political convictions, 
gratitude to princely patrons, ridicule and jest, the thought- 
ful contemplation of human life in all its phases, in short, 
personal experiences of every kmd. The range of theme 
in Middle High German minnesong is one of its striking 
characteristics, but as we have said, the note of love is the 
one most often sounded in these as in all lyric poems. 

Tacitus tells us that a profound veneration of the divine 
in woman was inherent in the members of the old Ger- 

it, ori^ manic tribes > and the p art which women p la y 

in the heroic sagas indicates a similar fine 
moral relation between the sexes. Here men and women 
are not drawn together merely by physical passion, but 

1 "love of God." 
49 
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by a deep and many-sided understanding of each other. 
Nor does the conception of love as entertained by the best 
minnesingers differ essentially from the Germanic notion, 
at least in as far as these poets were not contaminated by 
foreign customs and literature. But from the end of the 
twelfth century on, both the corrupt court life of France 
and the passionate, sensuous poetry of French, and espe- 
cially of the Proven9al troubadours, were often imitated in 
Germany. The worship and service of a lady, or mistress, 
usually a married woman of noble birth, became the 
fashion, and the praises of their ladies were sung by the 
poets in imitation of their models. Provincial differences 
are unmistakable in this poetry. The lyrics of the Rhine 
country and western Germany in general were naturally 
most influenced by their immediate neighbors; in the 
north the poets of northern France were the models, in the 
south the Proven9al poets. In Bavaria and Austria the 
lyric remained truer to its origin, namely, as a natural 
outgrowth of native popular songs. 

The poets, who were for the most part members of the 
knighthood, were also composers; to each kind of strophe 
they invented they also created a tune, which 
forms of was universally recognized as the possession of 
one man. Whoever used it without authority 
was dubbed a "tune filcher." The individual strophe, 
called a liet, consisted almost always of three parts like the 
Romance models and like many modern German hymns, 
such as Ein 9 feste Burg ist unset Gott. 1 The first two parts 
are similarly constructed StoUen, or groups of two or more 
lines; these two parts together form the Aufgesang, or 
"opening song/' the melody of the first part being repeated 
with the second. The third part, the Abgesang, or "con- 
cluding song," is built on different lines from the other 
parts, and has its own melody. Besides the poems, or 

1 "A mighty fortress is our God." 
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songs, with two similar parts and one dissimilar, there is 
also the Leich, or lay, with a single melody accompanying 
it throughout; it is modelled after certain Latin church 
songs called sequentice, and consists of dissimilar strophes. 
A third form of verse in this period is the Spruch, or 
gnomic verse, whose content is reflective, moralistic, re- 
ligious, satiric, and, from the time of Walther von der 
Vogelweide, political. Its oldest representative was Her- 
g£r, who has already been mentioned. Apart from its 
form, in three parts, it shows no foreign influence. Songs 
and gnomic verse were often written by the same poet; 
the greatest song-writer, Walther von der Vogelweide, was 
also the greatest author of gnomic poetry. Poems by about 
a hundred and sixty minnesingers have been handed down 
in manuscript collections; the Weingartener, the Little 
Heidelberg, and the so-called Manesse, or Large Heidel- 
berg manuscripts, are the most important. The last- 
named was written about 1300 and is now, together with 
the second, in Heidelberg. It is the most comprehensive 
collection, containing about seven thousand strophes by 
a hundred and forty poets. 

The poems of the older Austrian minnesingers, Kiiren- 
berg and Dietmar von Aist, were in the main an outgrowth 

of the native folk-song, as we have seen, but 
mane- the west German lyric poets like Heinrich von 

Veldeke and Priedrich von Hausen, and the 
Thuringian Heinrich von Morungen, the greatest minne- 
singer before Walther, were deeply affected by Romance 
poetry. The Alsatian Reinmar von Hagenau made this 
refined art of the court familiar to the German-speaking 
south-east, when he settled in Austria toward the end of 
the twelfth century. 

The most intense and most versatile German lyricist 
before Goethe, the most national German poet of the 
Middle Ages, was Walther von der Vogelweide (born 
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about 1165, died about 1230). Walther's origin is a mat- 
ter of dispute; he may and may not have belonged to a 

lower order of the knighthood, and he was 
von der m perhaps, but not certainly, born in Austria. 
(ca. u6s- According to his own testimony, he learned his 

art at the court in Vienna; Duke Frederick 
(1194-98) was his patron, and Reinmar von Hagenau his 
first literary model. After Frederick's death the destitute 
poet began, in the fashion of the wandering singers, a life 
of roaming which lasted some twenty years. At first he 
tarried for a time at the court of the Hohenstaufen Philip, 
third son of Frederick Barbarossa and Duke of Swabia, 
who was then contending with the Guelph Otto, Duke of 
Brunswick, for the succession as Emperor of Germany. 
Walther assisted Philip with several political verses and 
celebrated Christmas of 1199 with him in Magdeburg. 
Walther was at the court of Hermann, Landgrave of 
Thuringia, in Eisenach several times. On the occasion of 
his visit in 1204 he met Wolfram von Eschenbach. The 
legend of the minstrels' contest in Hermann's castle, the 
Wartburg, which Richard Wagner later united with the 
legend of the poet Tannhauser in the music drama of that 
name, sprang from this meeting of the two greatest poets 
of their time at the court of the art-loving landgrave. 
How Walther had to struggle for the necessities of life fa 
suggested by a voucher dated 1203, which records that 
Bishop Wolfger of Passau gave the poet five solidi, that is, 
about four dollars, for the purchase of a fur coat. Walther 
found favor for a time also at Meissen in Saxony with 
Margrave Dietrich, and elsewhere with other princes. 
After Philip died in 1208, and Otto was generally ac- 
knowledged as emperor, Germany hoped for lasting peace. 
Walther defended Otto's imperial rights against the 
claims and encroachments of the church in several vigor- 
ous poems written in 1212. But Otto soon forfeited the 
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sympathy of all his subjects by his stingy, overbearing 
ways, and when the young Hohenstaufen Frederick II 
marched on from Italy to take the crown, Walther, too, 
renounced Otto, and in 1213 joined the adherents of the 
new emperor. Frederick rewarded his enthusiastic devo- 
tion in 1220 by the bestowal of a small fief in Wurzburg, 
which filled* the aging poet with jubilant gratitude. Thus 
at last he saw himself permanently guarded against possi- 
ble abject want. With all the force and sharpness which 
the nationalistic Walther used in the defence of the empire 
against the papacy, he was always a deeply religious soul, 
and when Pope Gregory IX hurled the ban of excommu- 
nication against Frederick in 1227 and forbade the Cru- 
sade which Frederick had promised to conduct, Walther 
showed his piety in arousing enthusiasm for the project 
by various songs. He probably took part in 1228 in the 
ardently longed-for "dear journey," and seems to have 
died in 1229 or 1230 shortly after his return. He was 
buried in the cloisters of the New Cathedral in Wurzburg. 
In his poetry Walther united the highly developed art of 
the knightly singer and the simplicity and freshness of feel- 
ing of the popular minstrel. At first indeed as a 

T fifl Poetry. . . 

pupil of Reinmar he made his contribution to 
the fashionable love lyric, but this was only an episode in 
his literary career. He sang of all that stirs and ennobles 
the heart of man. The ecstasies and miseries of love, the 
gladness of spring and the woe of winter, all find expres- 
sion, joyful and melancholy in turn ; every theme has its 
own color. All of Walther's lyrics spring from personal 
experience and from the depths of a passionate, sensitive 
heart; and the most bitter, most painful feelings pour 
forth as overpoweringly as the poet's steadfast love of 
his country and his deep piety. Not less admirable are 
his gnomic verses in which he, first of all German poets, 
lays hold upon the larger life of his nation; enthusiastic 
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for the glory of the empire he fights with cutting ridicule 
and annihilating wrath. He is the greatest German patri- 
otic poet. In his calmer, more reflective gnomic verse he 
attacks the low and impure, and teaches virtue and wis- 
dom. Even minor events in his life have a humorous or 
serious aspect for him. In all the changing fortunes of the 
times, in the many tribulations of his life, Wrflther seems 
to have preserved throughout his manliness and his in- 
dependence. In his songs and gnomic verses there lives 
a strength of personality which thrilled his contemporaries 
and inspires in us now a deep admiration and respect for 
the man as well as the poet. At his death he was univer- 
sally mourned and celebrated as the model singer, nowhere 
more beautifully than in the simple lines of Hugo von 
Trimberg: 

"Her Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Swer des vergaeze, der taet mir leide." l 

The poems of the Bavarian knight Neidhart von Reuen- 
thal (died about 1245) stand in a class by themselves. 
Satiated with the artificial tone of the court, 
Reuenthai Neidhart turned to the folk-song for his inspira- 
tion and his model, and wrote many humorous 
dance poems, mostly in strophes of only two parts. The 
themes for his songs of summer, written for the dance 
under the linden, he took directly from village life. In 
his later years he also wrote winter songs constructed in 
three parts; these were about the dances in the peas- 
ants' cottages, and vigorously ridiculed peasant maimers. 
The fresh, popular tone of this poetry pleased courtly 
audiences, for whose amusement it was partly written, 
hence the name hofische Dorfpoesie, or "village /poetry 

1 "Sir Walther von der Vogelweide, For him who forgetsrs him, 1 
shall be sorry. 1 ' 
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under court influence/' Many imitators of Neidhart 
soon arose, but their poems are often merely coarse 
and flat. 

Of the countless followers of Walther, Ulrich von 
Liechtenstein especially distinguished himself by his fresh, 
Ulrich von melodious songs. His autobiography, Fraverv- 
Liechtenstein. n ens i^ written in 1255, gives a vivid picture of 

court life in the time of its decay, and is a mine of infor- 
mation for the history of German life and manners in the 
Reinmarvon thirteenth century. The most gifted gnomic 
Zwetw. p Qet a f ter wither is the staid knight Reinmar 

von Zweter (died about 1260), who was born on the Rhine 
but received his poetic training in Austria, probably from 
Walther himself. 

Besides the short didactic compositions of Herg6r, Wal- 
ther, Reinmar von Zweter, and other poets, we also have 
Lone Didac- l Qn g poems of the same type from this period, 
tic Poems. j)^ we i 8C j ie Oast 9 2 written by an Italian priest, 

Thomasin von Zirklare, is a code of morals in a strictly 
churchly tone, and Der Winsbeke,* the work of a knightly 
"Derweische P oe * °' Windsbach in Bavaria, contains rules of 
•^DeTwins- wisdom and life addressed by an old knight to 
beke,,# his son. Both of these poems were written 

within the first two decades of the thirteenth century. 
The most important long didactic poem, Die Bescheiden- 
^ heit, 4 was written about 1229 by a wandering 

scheiden- singer who calls himself Preidank; once a 
townsman, Freidank belonged to the middle 
class of society. His poem is a charming layman's breviary, 
consisting largely of a series of pithy gnomic poems which 
embody the sterling wisdom of a rich experience; but 
there are also verses whose contents are based on contem- 
porary events. The latest didactic poem of this period 

1 Service of Lady. ' The Guest from Italy. 

* The Knight of Windsbach. 4 The Wisdom of Experience. 
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is Der Renner, 1 so called because the content "runs" the 
whole gamut of life. It was written about 1300 by the 
••Der Bamberg school-master Hugo von Trimberg, 

Renner." an( j s h ows fa^ fa spirit of knighthood was 

already superseded by the more practical view of life 
which was a characteristic of German literature in the 
next two centuries. 

The clergy took little or no part in all this poetic activity, 
but the first appreciable upward tendency in German 
Prose by the prose was directly due to an impulse which 
ciergy. came from them. As late as the twelfth cen- 

tury the content of sermons was taken from Latin collec- 
tions. But when the clergy began to exhort men to the 
Crusades, they were discussing events of their own times, 
and they had to cultivate a style of presentation which 
was clear and impressive. The popular eloquence which 
thus arose became still more universal through the estab- 
lishment of mendicant orders; the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, who settled in various parts of Germany about 
David von 1220, were especially eloquent. The Fran- 
Be^ b ow g wn ciscan monk David von Augsburg (died 1271), 
Regensburg. a g en tle, conciliatory man, simple and clear in 
his style of address, was the first notable preacher in Ger- 
man. His pupil, Berthold von Regensburg (died 1272), 
was the greatest German preacher of the Middle Ages. 
Berthold was a preacher of penance and damnation such 
as the time needed, full of tremendous force of language, 
passionate, popular, and original, and therefore successful 
almost beyond belief. He went about through all north- 
ern and central Germany, and when he preached in the 
open fields thousands flocked to hear him. 

Legal and historical prose began at this same time in 
north Germany. About 1230 the Saxon knight Eike von 
Repgowe completed his Sachseixspiegel, 2 in which he wrote 

1 The Runner. 2 Mirror for Saxons. 
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down the Saxon common law of the time in his native 
dialect. Many imitations of Eike's work arose in the fol- 
d l ow i n g years in south Germany, for instance, 
Historical Der Schwabenspiegel * in Swabia. At the great 
Diet in Mainz in 1235 the first imperial law 
in the German tongue, one forbidding any disturbance of 
the general public peace and safety, was proclaimed by 
the order of the emperor Frederick II. And by 1251 a 
Saxon clergyman had written the first historical work in 
German prose, the S'dchsische Weltchronik, 2 which in time 
became known throughout Germany. 

1 Mirror for Swabians, J Saxon Chronicle of the Universe, 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE DECLINE OF POETRY AT THE END OP THE 

MIDDLE AGES. 1300-1500 

When knighthood and the refinement of court life 
began to decline, they dragged down with them the poetic 
_ „ art which had accompanied chivalry. As 

The Causes . . 

and Results early as the time of the interregnum, 1254-73, 
Decline of the interval between the fall of the Hohen- 
staufens and the rise of the Habsburg dynasty, 
the country was at the mercy of the robber knight. The 
latter directed his zeal toward much more practical mat- 
ters than poetry, and he was forced to suffer but little 
interference from the various emperors and petty princes, 
who thought first of their own selfish political schemes and 
of the preservation of their own existences. With the glory 
of the empire sank as well all national consciousness. 
The strong upward tendency of commerce and the trades 
offered the means for a life of comfort in the towns, and 
there some love of literature was kept alive, although the 
crude simplicity of town life was very different from the 
exquisiteness of the old life of chivalry, and vulgarity and 
ignorance were very prevalent. In the literature which 
arose under these conditions a reader notices first a great 
diversity in the language employed, as everybody wrote in 
his own dialect; instead of the refined norm of knighthood 
we find an unstable language with many ugly dialectal ex- 
crescences. German literature in these centuries threat- 
ened seriously to break up into a number of more or less 
isolated, provincial literatures. The artistic metres also 
gave way to a barbarous system of versification in which 
a line of verse was constructed according to a fixed num- 

58 
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ber of syllables, the poets caring little whether this verse 
accent coincided with the correct accentuation of a word, 
or with the natural sentence accent, or not The various 
kinds of epic and lyric poetry which had been so richly 
developed in the classical period of Middle High German 
were indeed increased in number, but without any sense 
of an ideal, and without taste. The imaginative poems of 
knighthood deteriorated into allegories, minnesong dried 
up into mastersong. 

But beside the fading blossoms new buds were swelling. 
The folk-song now celebrated its resurrection, the beast 
Hew acn of e P* c approached its final form, the fable was 
Promiie# improved, the beginnings of German drama 
appeared; prose, too, was fostered, especially by the re- 
ligious philosophers known as mystics. Charles IV's 
foundation of the first German university, at Prague in 
1348, followed by other similar institutions, opened the 
way to the cultivation of learning based on the ancients, 
that is, to humanism. The great inventions and discov- 
eries of the fifteenth century were also of vast consequence 
in the following age. Thus this period of decay in medi- 
aeval literature appears at the same time as a season of prep- 
aration for the period which begins with the Reformation. 

Epic poetry prospered most, as long as it followed the 
trend of the time, that is, as long as it remained edifying 
Didactic an d didactic. Thus sacred legend was fostered 
Poet1, with success, but also in shorter secular stories 

interesting works were produced, especially in humorous 
tales, which were often didactic in their intent and effect. 
The art of fable-writing in the Middle Ages is best repre- 
sented by the work of the Bernese Dominican 

Boner. 

monk Ulrich Boner, who, about 1340, wrote the 
hundred fables of his Edelstein, 1 after the model of Latin 
originals. He gave them so much new charm by the use 

1 The Jewel. 
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of epic detail that his book was long popular, and was 
printed as early as 1461. The most successful, purely 
Brant didactic poet was the jurist Sebastian Brant 

(d.i 5 ai). ( died 1521) of Strasburg; his life fell at the 

end of this period, and he received the broad Latin and 
Greek education of the humanists, but Brant's belief in 
the mediaeval church and its doctrines remained unshaken 
by the attacks of the Reformation. His chief work was 
the much-read didactic poem Das NarrenschijJ, 1 written 
in 1494; it was the first German work that achieved fame 
abroad. After the manner of the humanists it ridicules 
the weaknesses and the crimes of the age as unreasoning, 
absurd follies; the "Fools" are adulterers, unbelievers, 
usurers, and the like. 

The most famous version of the beast epic was Reinke 
de Vos, 2 printed at Lubeck in 1498; it was the product of 
The Beast an unknown Low Saxon. The source of the 
£?de vS?*" P°em was a Dutch remoulding of the old ma- 
(1498). terial, but the poet alters the story rather freely, 

bringing the action close to his own time and environment 
and infusing much incisive satire and delicious humor. 

National heroic poetry dragged out a wretched existence. 

The epics of former times were sadly disfigured, partly by 

additions, partly by curtailment. Minstrels 

National . i • • i / i i 

Heroic inserted jests of their own merely to amuse the 

lower classes, and the heroic figures once so 

noble are often transformed into boors; the tone of these 

poems is that of rank doggerel. Only two are* worthy 

of mention: the Lied vom hurnen Siegfried, 9 

"Liedvom . . . .. . . n np *i '. 

Hurnen n which tells in its first fifteen stanzas of Sieg- 
fried's youth and fight with the dragon accord- 
ing to the saga, but all too briefly, and the Jungere HUde- 
brandslied, 4 a capital popular ballad whose spontaneous 

1 The Ship of Fools. * Reynard the Fox. 

8 Lay of Siegfried with the Horny Skin. 4 Later Lay of Hildebrand. 
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humor affords a remarkable contrast with the grim spirit 
of the Old High German HUdebrandslied. In the fif- 
teenth century the tragic conclusion of the older 

"Dasjiin- /» i i i i 

jereffiide-^ poem offended popular taste, and we nnd 
the later version of the story ending happily; 
the fight between father and son ends with their recogni- 
tion of each other and an exchange of jests; both go home 
together, where Hildebrand's wife welcomes her long-lost 
husband. Both these fifteenth-century poems about 
Siegfried and Hildebrand are written in the shortened 
Nibelung strophe, that is, with the fourth line shortened 
by one stress, a form which is now called the "new Nibe- 
lung strophe"; with the caesuras rimed, and the strophe 
thus turned into an eight-line stanza, it was called the 
"Hildebrand tune." 

The epic of knighthood could not thrive when the order 

of knights had sunk so low; but wearisome attempts were 

made with the old machinery of the art. One 

The Last . . . . . / . 

Epic of of these is the last outpost of the court epic, set 

Knighthood, . . _ r _. . ... _ . r , 

"Teuer- up by the emperor Maximilian I whom the 

dank." * J , r 

poet Anastasius Griin called " the last knight." 
Maximilian's poem Teuerdank, 1 which was printed in 
Nuremberg in 1517, tells with much allegorical embroid- 
ery, and in a poetically worthless style, of Maximilian's 
suit for the hand of Mary of Burgundy, the emperor 
himself figuring as the hero Teuerdank. A much greater 
service was done to German literature by Maximilian 
when he ordered the preservation of Gudrun, as mentioned 
above. 

One of the most popular forms of literature in this 
Ri^ sober age was the rimed chronicle in which 

Chronicle*, brief periods of time and stories of small com- 
munities are treated. The oldest of these chronicles go 
back to the end of the thirteenth century. The most val- 
1 A name, " One who thinks of higher things." 
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uable in content is the Deutschordenschronik ' by Nikolaus 
von Jeroschin, written about 1340; it is a record of the 
heroic, successful struggles which the Knights of the Teu- 
tonic Order made to obtain possession of the heathen 
country known as Prussia, a district that is now the 
north-eastern part of the kingdom of that name. 

The minnesong of chivalry died out completely after it 
had put forth one last blossom in the poems of the Tyrolese 
^^^ knight Oswald von Wolkenstein (died 1445). 
as Matter- But the traditional technic of minnesong is 
still evident in its sequel, mastersong. " Mas- 
ters," that is, town poets who were artisans imitated the 
artistic verse-forms of the old minne poetry with much 
pedantry and goodwill, but without a spark of genius. In 
their clumsy hands the nice laws of the art became a sterile 
mass of regulations. Feeling for rhythm was dead, but 
a painful regard for mechanical correctness lived on. In 
content the mastersongs are mostly religious and didactic; 
now and then they tell an historical or allegorical story. 

Mastersong, " the blissful art," was carried on in schools 
of mastersingers, and with methods which were very much 
The Rules of '^ e those of a trade, as all the members of a 
Mastersonf . school were bound by a code of rules for poetic 
composition, which was called the Tabvlatur. Judges 
regularly appointed watched closely lest a song violate the 
code in content or form. The content was not permitted 
to contradict the Bible, nor to be obscure to ordinary 
intelligence. As regards form, every Par, or song, had 
to have several Gesatze, or strophes; and every strophe, 
as in the minnesong, had to have two similarly con- 
structed parts and a "concluding song"; impure rimes 
and the contraction of several syllables into one were for- 
bidden. In every school there were five orders of mem- 
bers: pupils who were studying the code, associates who 
1 Chronicle of the Order of Teutonic Knights. 
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had learned it, singers who could deliver correctly the 
songs of masters, poets who could compose a text to the 
metre and melody of a known song, and finally masters 
who had invented and delivered faultlessly a new " tone/' 
that is, text and melody in one, a mastersong. By the con- 
ditions guarding the title of master the ^gs gL more 
and more artificial, each one receiving its own name, often 
a very odd one, such as " the yellow lion-skin tone." But 
the prestige of rank as a mastersinger was so great that 
many candidates appeared, and the songs of the successful 
ones increased in number with astonishing rapidity. The 
schools assembled once a week in an appointed room or 
hall, sometimes in a church or town hall, and there the 
songs were delivered and judged. Mastersongs became 
the property of the schools, one of whose laws forbade the 
circulation of the songs in written or printed copies. 

With all their pedantry and artistic limitations the 

reverential care which these honest masters bestowed on 

poetry deserves in itself considerable respect; 

tiw Master- and this care resulted in something tangible 

•insvrf. . 

and laudable, in the preservation of a love of 
the German past, of the German language and customs. 
Moreover, these masters did not always bear themselves 
as stiffly as one might think; beside the school poetry 
some wrote other works with larger views, which had some 
real value for later literature. 

The founder of the alleged oldest school of master- 
singers, the one at Mainz, was said to be Master Heinrich 
«-.* ^ von Meissen, called Frauerdob, 1 who was borne 
Most Famous to his grave in 1318 by ladies of Mainz; he 
owes his cognomen to a poetic contest in which 
he declared, in opposition to the singer Barthel Regenbogen, 
that the title Frau was nobler than Weib. 2 As far as re- 
liable testimony on the subject exists, it shows that the first 

1 « Preiser of ' Lady.' " 2 " Woman." 
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school of mastersingers was the one which was founded in 
Augsburg shortly before 1450. Before the end of the cen- 
tury Strasburg, Worms, Nuremberg, and other cities also 
had schools, and later almost all the larger towns. The 
most renowned in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
was the one at Nuremberg, of which Hans Sachs, the 
Nestor of mastersingers, was a member. The school at 
Ulm, the last survivor, continued until 1839. 

In this period the only genuine lyric poetry, simple and 
direct in feeling and expression, is to be found in the folk- 
The Folk- song. This form of literature had, of course, 
Definition existed from time immemorial and had repeat- 
ed Range, gjjy gj ven new \[f e t fa e poetry of men who 

were poets by profession; we have seen that the popular 
epic was based on folk-songs, and some of the greatest 
minnesingers, Kurenberg and Dietmar von Aist, but 
above all, Walther and Neidhart, owed to the folk-song 
much of the beauty of their poetry. But these songs of the 
people were not written down before the end of the four- 
teenth century, and then only in isolated cases. The folk- 
song was first considered worthy of preservation in the 
fifteenth century. Every folk-song, as every other poetic 
production, goes back to some poet; the only difference is 
that the author's name was usually forgotten. But the 
name folk-song is accurate in the implication of its being 
a song of the people, for two reasons: a song which now 
bears this title found an abiding-place in the hearts of the 
people through its simple form and through the wide range 
of its appeal, and, secondly, in the faulty memories of the 
people it often received a new form in which it lived 
on. The real folk-song is sung, not spoken; the words 
and melody are inseparable. Most of the folk-songs are, 
or were, intelligible to all classes of people alike, and pop- 
ular with all; but some are limited to certain circles, for 
example, miners' songs, hunting songs, shepherds' songs, 
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and student songs. Every emotion which a normal man 
can have lies within the province of the folk-song. Love 
naturally assumes a leading position, but nature, the joys of 
comradeship, and historical events are among the sub- 
jects. The most comprehensive collection of German 
folk-songs, by Erk and Bohme, which contains over two 
thousand specimens, or about one-tenth of the whole 
number, divides its songs into fifteen categories whose titles 
would seem to embrace the expression of every human 
emotion, but even then a sixteenth category must be added 
with the title "Miscellaneous." Among the purely epic 
folk-songs are those like the Jttngere Hildebrandslied which 
has just been mentioned, and the impressive Tannh&uaer- 
lied, 1 which tells a legendary story about the minne*inger 
Tannhauser. The Lied vom edlen Moringer 2 alno devel^ 
ops a story about a well-known minnesinger, in thin ea*e 
Heinrich von Monwgen, who Is described a* returning 
home from die Orient and finding his wife about to marry 
another man. The most notable hi*torieal t<A\wrf% ft* 
entitled Die Srmpaeher Schlaeht;* it wa* written by the 
Swiss soldier Halbsuter of Laeeme in celebration of a 
famous bank of 1380, 

The hakroo daj§ of the Genoa* folksong were m the 
fifteenth and sneezed* eestoriet, tu ike 4*y* of /»«W 
and H*££ Sada*. wi/> were *ieej4* UM*#**M 
by tbe vxj& <JL it* y*rj*' \* tfce *^e*4*e*rfk 
aaad dseiattsid ^s&uri** it tit 4*4* e*fee*M34 
by real po» ike Gerfusrc: *a*c f »*x 4n« >, tr** 4e*£*fc**J 
by host aaif -fac rax r**?f**z ^jat^iieJtes?/ fcvat 4** jewftitfe*- 
ence or frsnx. ii* »e*^w e&*z ^ <w: Tuity ¥**** 
War !£!*— §* incl riatier it ;?7£ e*tij*tf**#**c ifc ^4*6* 

aift iiar. im* i:oc #wve #L t>tw* W. fry/w*-' 




Tut -bsti*. v famtpun 
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ance in 1806-8 of the rich collection Des Knaben Wwt- 
derhorn* compiled by Arnim and Brentano, the folk-song 
has been the inexhaustible spring from which later Ger- 
man poets have drawn so much of the true lyric spirit that 
some of their poems have had all the popularity of folk- 
songs, for instance, Sah ein Knob' ein Rbslein stehn? Ich 
hatt' einen Kameraden,* In einem kilhlen Qrundef Ich 
weiss nicht, was soil es bedevten.* 

Even at the old Germanic festivals, long before the be- 
ginning of the Old High German period, so scholars agree, 
choruses were delivered by alternating groups 
gw3*. of people who accompanied their singing with 
some form of dance; in this way memorable 
events in nature and the life of the people, such as the vic- 
tory of spring over winter, or a battle, were symbolically 
suggested. These choruses, which were, of course, in the 
language of the people, were the beginnings of dramatic 
representations. But they were doomed to die, as the 
church persecuted them because they were rooted in pa- 
ganism. It replaced the pleasure they gave by 
Christmas presenting at Christmas, Easter, and other holy 
seasons plays whose language was Latin and 
whose content was Christian, for example, Christ's birth, 
sufferings, resurrection, and second coming. These Spiele, 
or "plays," in France and England called "mysteries," 
can be traced back to the eleventh century. When pop- 
ular interest began to lag, low-comedy scenes were inserted 
in which devils, quack doctors, and similar characters ap- 
peared as fun makers. At first the plays were given in the 
churches with music and pomp, but after a while the 
stage was transferred to the market-place, and finally the 
introduction of the German language could not be avoided 

1 The Boy's Magic Horn. * " On the heath he saw a rose." 

3 " I had a faithful comrade." 4 " Tis in a shady hollow." 
5 "I know not what it forebodeth." 
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if an audience was to be attracted and held. The best ex- 
ample of the older Latin plays is the Lvdus de Antichristo, 
or Spiel vom Antichrist, 1 which came from the monastery 
at Tegernsee in Bavaria; it was written about 1160 by a 
priest who favored the emperor rather than the pope, and 
describes with some poetic power events preceding the 
Last Judgment 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries German be- 
came the accepted language of the stage, and in the place 
of the Latin there appears the German church 
Dramas in drama whose character steadily stows more 

German 

popular. Besides the simple Easter plays 
larger Passion plays were presented which endeavored to 
comprise all the significant events in the life of Christ, and 
thus satisfied more fully the general fondness for the spec- 
tacular. Numerous Easter and Passion plays and some 
Christmas plays have been preserved, almost all by un- 
known authors. An Easter play produced at Redentin 
near Wismar in the fifteenth century is distinguished by 
its sturdy humor. Still other themes were found in 
sacred history, in the parables of Jesus, and in church 
legends. The famous Spiel von den klugen und tbrichten 
Jungjrauen 2 was presented at Eisenach in 1322 in the 
presence of the landgrave Frederick the Faithless; the 
scene in which Christ refuses mercy to the foolish virgins, 
even at the intercession of the Virgin Mary, overcame 
Frederick so that he soon after fell into a fatal illness. 
Dramatic art is still very crude in these plays; without 
any designed dramatic development of the action, they are 
often only stories in dialogue form. Poetically the finest 
passages are the lyrical ones. The actors were at first 
churchmen and their pupils, but later the laymen also took 
part. Such representations have continued here and there 

1 Play of Anti-Christ. 

2 Play of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
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to the present day, the best-known being the Passion Play 
in Oberammergau. 

Secular drama, or drama on non-religious subjects, 
arose in the fifteenth century beside the church drama, 

but up to 1500 it is limited to Shrovetide plays, 
secular which were performed as a last outburst of the 

spirit of fun before the beginning of Lent. 
The minstrels of long ago had accompanied their recitals 
with mimicry of a very simple kind, and the people at large 
had practised themselves in childlike theatrical efforts by 
going about a town in masks, especially at Shrovetide. 
With the impulse given by the church drama these germs 
developed into the secular drama, or the drama as it is 
generally known to-day. Such Shrovetide plays, as devoid 
of art as those of the church, were produced by young 
people who went from house to house. Their content con- 
sists of comical scenes from daily life, such as domestic 
quarrels, drunkenness, court proceedings, and the duping 
of peasants. Often wit has degenerated into mere vulgarity. 
The Shrovetide plays were fostered above all in Nurem- 
berg, and there Hans Sachs first gave real value to them 
as well as to German secular drama in general. 

Prose took long strides in the fourteenth century, espe- 
cially as written by the clergy. The misfortunes of the 

empire, the uncertainty of existence, the decay 

of manners, depopulating plagues, — all these 
calamities of the time drove thoughtful souls to deep medi- 
tation, and awakened in them a fervent longing for a rec- 
onciliation with God as the only way of escape from the 
present and of hope for the future. Berthold's harrowing 
sermons on eternal punishment were followed now by the 
. writings of the mystics. In the early Middle 

Ages various members of the clergy, the so- 
called scholastics, had attempted to adapt their religious 
views to the philosophy of the ancients as they imperfectly 
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knew it, and with the aid of a few accepted deductions, 
based on reason, they tried to systematize and prove the 
church's doctrines concerning faith. With this scholasti- 
cism which mistakes the essence of faith, unreasoning be- 
lief in things which can not be proved, the mystics of the 
fourteenth century would have nothing to do, and they 
tried to reach God in another way. They strove under the 
guidance of innermost feeling to achieve a reconciliation 
with God, and they yearned, not to know Him through 
reason, but to attain to spiritual happiness by self-forgetful 
devoted contemplation of His greatness and love. Hence 
the chief characteristic of the writings of the mystics is 
intense religious feeling, in many cases combined with un- 
usual depth of thought. The man who created 
Eckhart and perfected mysticism, the first philosopher 
of religion and one of the greatest of all times, 
was Master Eckhart (died 1327), a Thuringian, who at 
one time held high offices in the church. He taught that 
the soul must renounce the world completely and be so 
absorbed by the love of God that it can experience the 
wonders of the incarnation and resurrection within itself. 
His pupil, the childlike enthusiast Heinrich Seuse, or Suso 
(died 1366), imbued Eckhart's teachings with higher 
poetic beauty; in his works everything worldly is inter- 
preted spiritually. Johannes Tauler (died 1361), the 
third great mystic, considered the fulfilment of duty and 
active love of mankind a nobler occupation than contem- 
plative reveries. Another church prose-writer at the end 
of this period was Johannes Geiler von Kaisersberg (died 
1510). He was not a mystic, as he held fast to the old 
doctrines of the church without much complaining, and 
attacked only the failings of his own time in church and 
society. 

Prose whose aim was mere amusement had also advanced 
before the close of the fifteenth century. Most important 
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in this class are the chap-books, or popular prose ro- 
mances, although they did not fully merit this name until 
later, when the middle and lower classes in 
society began to read them. At first they were 
a substitute, particularly in aristocratic circles, for the 
vanishing poetry of the court which was often being recast 
in prose, as in the case of Herzog Ernst and Eilhart's 
Tristrant. Translations were also offered, such as Die 
schone Melusine, 1 which appeared in a version based on a 
Latin poem by a Frenchman; the story Die sieben weisen 
Meister 2 also came from the Latin. On the other hand a 
real German chap-book is Evlenspiegel, which dates from 
1483; it groups many humorous anecdotes of the time 
about the person of a Brunswick peasant lad who is said 
to have lived in the fourteenth century. 

Historical prose now emancipated itself almost entirely 
from the use of Latin. The rimed chronicles so popular 
Historical * n & e fourteenth century gave way gradually to 
Pr08e - chronicles in prose. Detailed descriptions lend 

especial worth to the Strassburger Chronikf which comes 
down to 1362, and to the Limburger Chronik, 4 which 
touches 1398, while the Thuringische Chronik? by Jo- 
hannes Rothe, completed in 1421, is the most attractive in 
style. And, lastly, legal prose in German is to be found in 
many statute books and collections of old court sentences 
which served as precedents in later decisions. 

1 The Beautiful Melusina. * The Seven Sages. 

* Strasburg Chronicle. 

4 Limburg Chronicle, i. e., Limburg on the Lahn. 

1 Chronicle of Thuringia. 
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EARLY NEW HIGH GERMAN LITERATURE. 1500-1624 

Modern intellectual life began in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the poet Petrarch (died 1374) and the novelist 
The origin Boccaccio (died 1375) aroused Italy to an 
and^Meanin* interest in classical Greek and Latin antiquity. 
MdEtaman- In th e following century numerous Greek 
tem ' scholars came to Venice and other Italian cities 

as a result of the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
in 1453, and gave another mighty impulse to the study of 
the ancients by spreading the knowledge of Hellenic 
masterpieces. The result of this reawakening of classical 
antiquity was the rebirth of all Italian intellectual life, 
the Renaissance period of art and poetry and science. In 
religious life the domination of scholasticism, or faith in 
accord with the traditional doctrines of the church, was 
now past. In its place there appeared humanism, which 
based all culture on knowledge of the ancients, and con- 
ceived pure humanity, or the perfect intellectual life, as one 
moulded by an enthusiastic study of classical literature in 
the light of human reason ; this life was the goal which the 
humanists sought to attain. 

Starting in Italy, humanism spread throughout Europe, 
but in Germany it assumed a unique form. In the first 
Humanism place its secular, anti-clerical aspect became less 
in Germany. prom i nent; Sebastian Brant, Geiler von Kai- 

sersberg, and others studied the classics, and thus received 
a humanist's education, but they did not accept the human- 
istic ideal of pure humanity, and remained true to the 
mediaeval doctrines of the church. Indeed German human- 

71 
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ism in general, in contradistinction from that of Italy, 
never became wholly detached from religion. It was also 
for the most part limited to scholars who despised the 
common people. Latin was the language of the move- 
ment, and it was far more broadly intelligible to those who 
spoke the kindred Italian than to the average German. 
To the Italians the Renaissance revived largely their own 
antiquity, and therefore the spirit of the Italian people and 
the spirit of the Renaissance could go hand in hand as 
natural complements of each other. In Germany there 
was a chasm between the schooling of the learned and that 
of the people; here the Renaissance was an exotic. Never- 
theless the new views gradually sifted thrdugh into broad 
strata of the population by means of various agencies. 
Ground had first been broken by the German mystics and 
by forerunners of the Reformation, notably Hus (died 
1415), all of whom had helped to undermine the authority 
of the one existing church. There was now added the 
great humanistic activity of Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) 
and Erasmus of Rotterdam (1467-1536). The critical 
attitude toward the church which the humanists and early 
reformers strengthened, soon brought forth a general desire 
to investigate the written documents underlying Christian 
teaching. Humanism afforded the necessary means to the 
satisfaction of this desire, the study of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, and thus many were led to sit at. the 
feet of humanistic scholars. The universities were the 
chief centres of this instruction, and thus at the same time 
a most effective agent in the dissemination of humanistic 
views; between the establishment of the first university 
at Prague in 1348 and the Reformation no less than 
fourteen institutions of learning had been founded. The 
art of printing, which Johann Gutenberg had invented 
about 1450, was the most potent of all the aids to human- 
ism, and to the advancement of intellectual life in general. 
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In place of manuscripts made by hand, a slow and expen- 
sive process, people now had printed pages, which were 
vastly cheaper and easily multiplied, and which brought 
literature within the reach of all. The discoveries of other 
countries in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, especially 
of America in 1492, also broadened life immeasurably. 
In this way, not only was the geographical horizon of 
Europe extended, but the life of all classes of society was 
deeply affected by the introduction of a world commerce 
and the use of money in buying and selling. 

The final overthrow of the mediaeval spirit in Germany 
was, however, not accomplished by humanism, but by 
_ _ m the reformation of the church at the hands of 
mation. its Martin Luther and his followers, that is, by the 
and Literary purification of religious belief from traditions 

Expression. ,~ . 

not based on Scripture, and by the reconstruc- 
tion of the Christian faith in a native spirit. Humanism 
was always aristocratically learned, it partook always of 
the literary and the aesthetic, and it never discarded a 
tendency toward formalism. Humanism never could give 
to the awakening spirit of a new era what the Reformation 
gave it, a universal human force that swept all men into 
passionate participation, and, thus, a popular character. 
The whole conflict between the spirit of the Middle Ages 
and that of modern times was concentrated, through the 
appearance of Luther, upon the field of religion, and it was 
there fought out in a popular spirit. The predominating 
polemical and didactic character of German literature 
during the Reformation is a direct reflection of the religious 
and popular nature of the time. The champions of the 
faith in the sixteenth century fought indeed mainly with 
the weapons of the intellect, and wrote for the most part 
in prose. In this way German prose came into far more 
general use than ever before, and various polemical writers, 
especially Luther, wrote it with great mastery of style. 
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Imaginative literature also drew its chief inspiration from 
the popular and religious, argumentative, didactic spirit 
of the age. The Protestant hymn, the creation of Luther, 
was the most powerful expression of the spirit of the re- 
formers; but the fable and the drama were also enlisted 
in the service of the Reformation by Burkhart Waldis, 
Nikolaus Manuel, and others; and even Hans Sachs, the 
most gifted poet of the time, now and then forsook simple, 
ingenuous verse, and wrote under the spell of the great 
intellectual movement. 

The man who gave the whole time its stamp was Martin 
Luther. He towers over everybody and everything else. 
Luther Even in literature he stands in the foreground, 

H^ 8 iifc S ani' an d determines the course of its development 
Character. f or a cen t ur y Luther was born at Eisleben on 

the 10th of November, 1483. At the age of twenty-one, in 
1505, he entered the Augustinian monastery at Erfurt, but 
three years later he was called to a chair in the university at 
Wittenberg. His eyes were opened to the vast corruption 
in the clergy as early as 1511, on the occasion of a journey 
to Rome, but his allegiance to the church was not shaken 
until 1517. Then the unlimited sale of indulgences for 
all shades of misdemeanor and crime caused him to post 
on the church door at Wittenberg his theses condemning 
the practice. This open declaration of opposition to a 
measure sanctioned by the pope, and the debates which 
arose from it, led two years later to Luther's friendship with 
the humanist Melanchthon, and to a famous controversy 
with the Catholic theologian Eck. In 1520 the pope 
formally excommunicated Luther, but the latter deliber- 
ately burned the papal bull in the presence of a vast 
throng in Wittenberg. He was thereupon summoned to 
defend his course at an Imperial Diet in Worms, in 1521, 
but his defence was not accepted; he refused to recant, 
and the Diet ultimately declared him an outlaw of the 
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siezy, and ^d» concealed him. under Chemunne4tf"^qiifre 
Geosge, 7 * in Ae lfantboij: a: E»HRacfc, fiei* tit b*pwri 
Ins TTfmdatu*\ tf tkt B&U. and ir. the wv m«Kt wi* He 
pnhBAfad ins Tyu*t*atu» o' ikf X**r T«rt?*ww*. &e 
muwd Tkktharina tiki Bare hi 1525. thus tarmalh *e* 
naanoDg monkhood. In 15X> he |<wws!*d his German 
Catechism, and held a Tehpous dispute at MaTbu^j*. 
Hie Augsburg Conjemor* of Faith arose under his instate- 
tkm during 153d and in 1534 appear**) his 7V*Hateftt»* of 
the Bible. In 1537 Lather and his ioflowTs heW a con- 
ference at SchmalkaWen in ThuTmci*. whei* tWy 4*$T*ed 
to sever aD connection vith the Roman OathoKc Ohwch. 
Luther died at Eislebea cm the ISA of February 1JM& 
"My shell may be hard, but my kernel is ter*der and ***et" 
Thus Luther characterizes himself, Subtimelv confident 
of the holiness of his cause, he fought with equal couw^ 
against opponents of eveiy rank and station; but in the 
conflict he was sometimes led, sometimes driven, into 
passionate acts and expressions in which he appeared 
violent and hard; he was, however, a sensitive man at 
heart, and, with all his strength and vehemence, ne could 
be tender and gentle. He was German through and 
through. This combination of elements in his character 
explains in part the irresistible charm which he exerted 
upon his countrymen in his acts and in hid spoken and 
written words. 

Of Luther's achievements as a writer his TrattMtttUttt 
of the Bible is unquestionably the greatest. Kveti before 
Loth«*s hi* time several German versions of the Bible 
rf^teKMe? had been made which were of great ttssistatwe 
(1534). to Luther in his translation; they wew, how- 

ever, not based on the original te*ta but on the h i tetftwltote 
Latin version, the Vulgate, and they were <Unn$y hi e*~ 
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pression and teeming with mistakes. Luther's Translation 
was based on the texts of the originals, and in spite of 
scattered errors it is admirably true to the original, and 
unsurpassed in pregnancy of meaning, in vigor and clear- 
ness, and in use of the right word in the right place. The 
ideas and conceptions of life to be found in the Scriptures 
became through Luther the common property of all 
Germans; they were reflected in almost all the important 
literature of the following age. Great authors knew the 
Bible thoroughly and wrote a German which they had 
learned from Luther's Translation. The standard New 
High German language was established chiefly by means 
of this work. In choosing his instrument, Luther con- 
sciously selected the most widespread dialect of central 
Germany, that of southern Saxony, in the form in which it 
was used in the courts of the Electorate of Saxony, in at 
least one imperial court, that at Prague, and in most of 
those of the petty princes and cities. Luther chose this 
language, he said, "so that both High Germans and Low 
Germans might understand." It was a stiff official 
language, however, when Luther selected it, and it had to 
be infused with new life, and thus recreated in a form 
more suitable for literature. Luther accomplished the 
monumental task by pouring his own spirit and feeling into 
it, by enriching it with his wide knowledge of the language 
of the people, thus giving it a popular homely idiom, and, 
lastly, by making it a vessel with the most sacred content. 
The wide circulation of Luther's Translation and the 
superiority of its language gradually overcame the multi- 
plicity of dialects in German literature, and Luther's 
language became the standard for all Germany, including 
the Catholic provinces. For over three centuries it was 
the one indissoluble tie which served to bind the disinte- 
grating nation together, and thus became a national pos- 
session of incalculable value. 
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Besides his Translation, Luther also wrote original 
works of such force and influence that he is to be reckoned 

Rfeorteiitfli ** ^ e 8 Ieatest original German prose-writer 
Rram^ before Lessing. Three of his most famous 
treatises were written in 1520, An den christ- 
lichen Add deuLscher Nation: von de» christlichen Standee 
Besservng, 1 Von der babylonischen Gefangenschaft der 
Kirche, 2 and Von der Freiheii eines Christenmenschen.* 
All three deal with the Reformation, and all were of great 
historical importance. Luther's sermons, catechisms, ex- 
positions of the Bible, and polemical writings on questions 
of theology were likewise written in the direct service of 
the Reformation. Gear understanding and intense feeling 
are the most common characteristics of Luther's prose 
works; but there is evidence of great native humor and 
wit, for instance, in his pamphlet against the Catholic 
Duke Henry of Brunswick, Wider Hans Worst. 4 The 
amiable, gentle side of Luther's character appears in his 
Tisehreden* which were written down by friends, and in 
his letters. Luther's short treatises on secular subjects 
were a great stimulus to human progress in Germany 
throughout the sixteenth century. The one entitled An 
die Ratsherren otter Stadte deutsches Landes, doss sie christ- 
liche Schvlen aujrichten und hatien sollen* (1524) marks 
the starting-point of a new epoch in German educational 
affairs, especially in the application of its theories by 
Melanchthon, who received the name of Praceptor Ger- 

1 To the Christian Nobles of the German Nation: On the Improvement 
of the Christian Body. 

9 Concerning the Babylonian Captivity of the Church. 

*On the Liberty of a Christian. 

4 Contra Hans Worst, a play on the name Heinrich (Hans) and 
Hanswurst, a "clown." 

* Table Talks. 

•To the CouncUmen of AU German Cities, that They Ought to 
Establish and Maintain Christian Schools. 
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mania, or "the teacher of Germany." Another of Lu- 
ther's secular treatises, Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen, 1 is 
important for the history of the German language, inas- 
much as it contains Luther's exposition of the principles 
which guided him in his translation of the Bible. Lastly, 
his Translation of the Fables of JEsop is worthy of mention, 
because it reopened a neglected field of didactic composi- 
tion, and made it attractive to the young. 

Luther did not usually express his feeling in verse-form 
but he had abundant lyrical talent. His forty-one songs, 
Luther's thirty-seven of which have become church 
Hymns. hymns, rise above any lyric poetry except the 

folk-songs between the time of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide and the Reformation. The ardor of his faith, the 
sonority of his language, and the earnestness and power 
of the man are more than a counterbalance to the un- 
pleasant contractions of words and the lack of harmony 
between verse accent and sentence accent, which are 
frequent in all the poetry of the time. The hymns 
which appeared singly or in small collections from 1524 
on are especially suited for use by large congregations. 
Some of them were constructed after old Latin hymns, 
Komm, heiVger Geist 2 after Veni, sancte spiritus, and 
Mitten wir im Leben sind 3 after Media vita in morte 
sumus. Others are based on the Psalms, Ein' feste Burg 
ist unser Gott 4 on Psalm 46, Aus tiefer Not schreV ich zu 
Dir 5 on Psalm 130. Some are Luther's own creations, 
Vom Himmel hoch da komm 9 ich her • and Gelobet seist 
Du, Jesu Christ. 1 The battle hymn of the Reformation, 

1 Epistle on Translating. 

* "Come, Holy Spirit, God and Lord." 

* '* Though in midst of life we be." 
4 "A mighty fortress is our God." 

8 " Out of the depths I cry to Thee." 
"From heaven above to earth I come." 
7 "All praise to Thee, eternal Lord." 
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Ein 9 feste Burg, was printed in 1529 and won the sup- 
port of thousands for Protestantism. 

Luther did not wish to be a humanist; the aristocratic, 
mutational character of humanism was as uncongenial to 
Lathers h* 3 intensely popular German spirit, as the re- 
towaxd 6 ligious tepidity of most humanists was to his 

Humanism. j y 0US fo^ m God. But he appreciated the 

good in humanism as he prized that in science and art; 
his fondness for music is attested by his poem Fran 
Musica. He recommended the study of the classics with 
honest enthusiasm and emphasized the advantage of such 
a study as a means of education. One of the most acute 
humanists, Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), the founder 
of the German Latin School, was won over by 

Humanists _ ._ . \ 

in the Ref- Luther as a steadfast assistant m the work of 
the Reformation. Erasmus of Rotterdam at 
first applauded Luther's attacks on the papacy and monas- 
tic life, but afterward ridiculed his vehemence. Various 
older humanists looked on at the Reformation without 
understanding it; but the manly, patriotic humanist, Ul- 
rich von Hutten (1488-1523), greeted the bold deeds of 
the monk of Wittenberg with warm enthusiasm, and sup- 
ported him faithfully with a sharp pen. Hutten wrote 
mainly in Latin until near the end of his life, when he 
used German in order to reach all his countrymen. His 
Gespr'dchbitchlein, 1 written in 1521, is a vigorous attack on 
clerical abuses. The Ejristolce obscurorum virorum 2 (1515- 
17), a collection of letters satirizing the immorality and 
ignorance of the monks, consists, in part, of letters written 
by Hutten. His motto, Ich hob's gewagt,* is the beginning 
of a song in which he announces his enlistment in the 
struggle for religious liberty. The most important younger 
humanists of the sixteenth century, Joachim Camerarius, 

1 A Little Book of Discourses. a Epistles of Obscure Men. 

•"I have dared." 
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Johann Sturm, Valentin Trotzendorf, and Michael Nean- 
der, were also partisans of the Reformation and leaders in 
educational matters along the lines of Luther and Me- 
lanchthon. 

The supreme expression of the dominant religious char- 
acter of this age is the Protestant hymn. Nurtured in the 
Protestant spirit of Luther, it was the spontaneous em- 
in General, bodiment of the most joyous zeal, and one of 
the most precious possessions of the devout believers in 
the new faith. Many songs were scattered about in the 
form of single leaflets like folk-songs, but Luther prompted 
various general collections, the first Enchiridion, or "hand- 
book," in 1524; these were the basis of later song-books 
for individual congregations. Many secular songs, es- 
pecially folk-songs, were transformed into hymns. Numer- 
ous poets gave original, vigorous expression to evangelical 
stanchness of faith and enthusiasm, as Luther had done 
before them, and enriched the rapidly increasing store of 
Protestant hymns. The following songs merit especial 
mention: AUein Gott in der H'dh sex Ehr 1 and O Lamm 
Gottes unschuldig 2 by Nikolaus Decius (died 1541), Lass 
mich dein sein und bleiben* by Nikolaus Selnecker (died 
1592), and Wie schfin levchtet der Morgenstem 4 and Wachet 
auf f ruft uns die Stimme 5 by Philipp Nicolai (died 1608). 

Among the authors who were hostile to the Reformation, 
the most able and effective was the passionate Franciscan 
Murner monk Thomas Murner (1475-1537). His gift 

(X475-1537). f satire is best illustrated in his poems JVar- 
renbeschworung 6 (1512), Die Schelmenzunft 7 (1512), and 
Die G'duchmatt* (1519). He opposes the Reformation 

ia All glory to God on high." a "O Lamb of God most holy." 

8 "Let me be Thine forever." 

4 "How lovely shines the Morning Star." 

8 "Wake, awake, for night is flying." 

The Exorcism of FooU. 7 The Rogues* Guild. 

8 A name, "Fools' Meadow." 
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directly in the witty, malicious poem Von dem grossen 
Iviherischen Narren l (1522). 

The leading poet of the Reformation period is a sturdy 
German artisan, Hans Sachs. He was born, the son of a 
tailor, in Nuremberg, November 5, 1494. After 
(1494-1576). he had attended a Latin school for several 
years, he was apprenticed, in 1509, to a shoe- 
maker, and at the same time studied the art of the master- 
singers. In 1512 he started on his travels as a journey- 
man. During his absence of five years he saw a great part 
of Germany, and laid the foundation of his astonishing 
knowledge of men. On his return to Nuremberg he soon 
acquired a modest competence, and lived an unusually 
happy married life with Kunigunde Kreutzer. In 1523 
the simple shoemaker entered the front ranks of the par- 
tisans of Luther with his poem Die Witteribergische 
Naehtigatt? Old age brought him many sorrows; his 
seven children died one after another, and, after a marriage 
of forty years, his wife also. But he was happily married 
again, this time with a widow who was nearly fifty years 
younger than himself. He died at an advanced age, uni- 
versally honored and loved, on the 19th of January, 1576. 

Sachs absorbed the manifold inspiration of his age and 
environment with zeal and ease. Translations of the 
The Sources humanists offered him much, but he drew still 
fflon^d more from fellow-citizens in Nuremberg, from 
Aeir Meet. Albrecht Diirer the painter, Peter Vischer the 
bronze-worker, Wilibald Pirckheimer the highly educated 
humanist and town councilman, and others. Sachs also 
studied the Bible and Luther's writings with great en- 
thusiasm. The four GesprUche* on Reformation ques- 
tions, which he wrote in 1524, show perhaps more clearly 

1 Concerning the Great Lutheran Fool. 
a The Nightingale of Wittenberg. 
* Discourses. 
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than his other writings all the honest middle-class elements 
of his nature, his love of humor, his kindliness, and 
his great German manliness. Like Luther, he was an 
ardent patriot; his poem calling upon all to unite against 
the "bloodthirsty Turk" is as warm an expression of his 
love of country as his poems on Nuremberg are of his 
civic pride. By his origin and station in life, by education, 
and by natural disposition, Sachs united in his modest 
way the three elements of the new culture of his time, 
humanism, religion, and democracy. To be sure, his 
poetry is not that of a master; it is too limited in range of 
thought and too clumsy in expression. Its content is, in 
accord with the spirit of his age, didactic through and 
through; its form is often intolerable to our feeling for 
rhythm on account of the prevailing system of counting 
syllables. In these respects Sachs was a child of his time; 
and in his day mediaeval art had passed away and modern 
art was not yet born. But he was ahead of his time 
in breadth of view and in gentleness of humor, and the 
fault was not his but that of the calamities of the following 
century, if the seeds he planted did not bring forth a new 
harvest in German literature, especially in the drama. 
The scholars of the seventeenth century looked down on 
this poet of the people with foolish disdain; but when 
Goethe began his career, he was deeply influenced by the 
wholesome poetry of this old Nuremberg citizen, and in 
the poem Hans Sachsens poetische Sendung * he redeemed 
Sachs's memory by a true and just appreciation of his 
spirit and art. The noblest tribute in dramatic form 
which has been paid to Sachs is in Richard Wagner's 
music drama Die Meistersinger von NUrnberg. 2 

Sachs was one of the most prolific writers of verse the 
world has ever known. His mastersongs and gnomic 

1 Hans Sachs 1 s Poetical Mission. 

2 The Mastersingers of Nuremberg. 
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Of Sachs '5 gnomic poem* an secular xhesnes the wkw 
hrrieal poems often contain tender feeling and mw in- 
sight, soeh as we find in the Tnason row twiner <tb&whir- 
denen UAcn Grmakd Kunigmd $&ch*in r and />>K<frv< s fc 
der Stadt Xurnberg.* The most successful, however, Ate 
the longer, epical, gnomic poems, especially the unsw- 
passed Schwanke, or 4% short, witty, dramatic sketches" 
The serene good-humor and moral soundness of his vN\ 
Peter mil der Geiss, 4 S. Peter mit den Landsknechten s * /W 
Schlaurafjenland 4 Das Unholden-BannenS Die I last* 

1 "Awake! The day is drawing near! In the hedge row » loud 
and clear, there sings a lovely nightingale." 

* A Vision of My Dear Deceased Wife Kunigumh Swh*. 
a Eulogy of the City of Nuremberg. 

4 St. Peter and the Goat. * St. Peter and the NMitr*. 

6 Fools* Paradise. 7 The Kjrorviainy of (fablim. 
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fangen und braten den JUger, 1 and other Schw'dnke are even 
still a delight. Sachs was also very happy in his presenta- 
tion of the fable, although he was not as well known in 
this respect as Burkhart Waldis (born about 1490, died 
1556 or 1557). The latter's Esopus (1548), a collection of 
fables based largely on iEsop and others, was an efficient 
aid to the Reformation by its treatment of church ques- 
tions from the standpoint of the reformers. Another 
imitation of the ancients, the Froschmeuseler 2 (1595) by 
Georg Rollenhagen (died 1609), treats a theme akin to 
that of the beast epic. 

There was astounding activity in the field of drama 
during the Reformation, arising partly from the study 
The Drama °f classical drama in the schools, partly from 
by sa'cST 10 * 1, ^ e encouragement of Luther. The so-called 
and others, "school drama" was mostly in Latin and after 
the model of Terence; it was cultivated by scholars and 
produced in the schools, but, besides this, there was the 
popular German drama presented by townspeople, such 
as Der verlorene Sohn* (1527) by Waldis, and Susanna 
(1535) by Paul Rebhun (born about 1500, died 1546). 
Both kinds often have polemical aims; popular plays by 
Nikolaus Manuel (died 1536) were written in direct oppo- 
sition to the sale of indulgences and the saying of masses 
for the dead. Luther recognized the educational value of 
the stage, and recommended the nurture of the drama in 
general, even of that on religious subjects; he excepted 
only the Passion play, since the advent of Protestantism 
had caused dramatized legends of the saints to disappear 
of themselves. The widespread knowledge of the whole 
Bible offered a copious supply of themes. Hans Sachs, the 
greatest dramatic talent of the time, started out from the 
new Biblical drama of the Reformation. His plays were 

1 The Rabbits Catch and Roast the Hunter. 

a Frogs and Mice. a The Prodigal Son. 
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written with amazing rapidity in short riming couplets; 
the most inadequate are those on tragic subjects, because 
Sachs's gentle nature was never equal to the rigors of 
tragedy. Sachs also found dramatic material in history, 
in sagas, for instance Der hurnen Seufried l (1557), and in 
short stories. Luther had banished the coarser farcical 
elements from religious drama, but Sachs found a place 
for genial humor as well as for seriousness. The influence 
of the Reformation on family life is delightfully embodied 
in the "Comedia" Die ungleichen Kinder Ev'd; % God 
Himself appears and tests the sons of Adam in the Lu- 
theran Catechism. Sachs's greatest service to the drama, 
however, was his regeneration of the Shrovetide play. 
Not only are the indecencies of his predecessors missing, 
but there is real literary significance in Frau Wahrheii 
will niemand herbergen,* Das heisse Eisen, 4 Der fahrend 
Schiller im Paradeis y b Das Narrenschneiden? and similar 
plays. In the lively dialogue, in the simple construction 
of the action, in the beginnings of real characterization, 
and in the abounding humor we can see germs which 
under favorable circumstances might easily have developed 
into German comedy. 

Sachs is superior to contemporary English dramatists in 
almost every respect. But while national drama developed 
The English swiftly and unimpeded in England up to Shake- 
Comediani. S pe arej it deteriorated very rapidly in Germany. 
Troupes of English players, the so-called English* Come- 
dians, roamed through Germany for many years from the 
end of the sixteenth century on. First in English and 
gradually in German they presented plays of varying merit, 
which they had brought with them. The plays of Jakob 

1 Siegfried with the Horny Skin. 

• The Unlike Children of Eve. 

• Nobody will harbor Dame Truth. * The Hot Iron. 

• The Vagabond Student in Paradise. 

• The Excision of Follies. 
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Ayrer (died 1605), who was not without natural dramatic 
talent, are almost the only ones in German which show 
any immediate influence of the English importations. 
The troublous events leading up to the Thirty Years' War 
had begun by this time, and one of their consequences was 
the complete stagnation of the native, national drama. 
During the war itself there is only the unnational artificial 
drama of the schools. Besides his dramas in verse Hein- 
rich Julius, Duke of Brunswick from 1589 to 1613, also 
wrote the first German dramas in prose. 

The most eventful years of the Reformation were past 
when Johann Fischart (born about 1550 in Strasburg, 
Fkch«rt(ca. died 1590) began to write. The dissensions 
1550-90). between Lutherans and Calvinists had started 
the factional strife among the Protestants, Catholicism 
was organizing a "Counter-Reformation," and the Jesuit 
Order, which had been founded in 1540, was beginning its 
labors; the unifying love of the common fatherland was 
yielding to the forces of party loyalty. Fischart, who was 
equipped with a scholarly education, used his talents 
mainly in polemical writings. With keen wit he fought 
against the Jesuits in Das vierhbrnige Huttein 1 (1580), and 
parodied the weather prophecies of calendars in his AUer 
Praktik Grossmutter 2 (1572). His main work Geschicht- 
schrift, later called Geschichtsklitterung, von Taten und 
Raten der Helden Gargantua und Pantagruel 8 (1575) is a 
humorously satiric story of giants which Fischart borrowed 
from the French author Rabelais (died 1553); the object of 
the book is the mockery of vices and follies. The contro- 
versial element is less conspicuous in the humorous Philo- 
sophisches Ehezuchtbuchlein 4 (1578), although it strikes out 

1 The Four-Cornered Hat. 

2 The Grandam of All Calendars. 

3 Historical Record , Historical Sketch, of the Acts and Counsels of the 
Heroes Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

* Philosophical Marriage- Book. 
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at the celibacy of monkhood. The broadly comical Floh- 
hatz * (1573), in which the fleas bewail their lot, is innocent 
in its intent; so, too, is the serious story Das gluckhafte 
Schiff 2 (1576), whose insignificant subject is thoughtfully 
used for the glorification of undaunted energy and public 
spirit; its story is that of the citizens of Zurich who in 1576 
rowed down the Limmat, Aar, and Rhine to Strasburg with 
a pot of millet porridge before it grew cold. The Hutlein, 
Flohhatz, and Schiff are in verse, the other works men- 
tioned are in prose. In both forms of expression Fischart 
commands the language with astonishing readiness, and 
he is fairly inexhaustible in new comical combinations of 
words, but his linguistic cleverness leads him not infre- 
quently into vapid punning. He has little sense of form 
in his works, and he nearly always uses foreign models 
instead of creating for himself, but he adorns his borrowed 
themes with bright, witty additions and elaborations. 
Under the cloak of satire and humor he conceals a manly 
way of thinking and deep feeling. The last appears occa- 
sionally in his shorter poems and gnomic verses, his feeling 
for his native land in the poem Ernstliche Ermahnung an 
die lieben Devtschen, 3 and his religious feeling in his Geist- 
liche Lieder und Psalmen 4 and Christliche Unterrichtung 
oder LehrtafeU 

A large circle of readers welcomed the numerous lighter 

prose works which the time offered in the form 

books of the of translations from the French and Italian. 

Period and ,™ . , . , . 

the First 1 he most conspicuous of these after 1569 is 

Novels in the endless story of knighthood, Amadis aus 
Frankreich* which was originally Spanish and 
then translated and continued in France before it was 
rendered into German. It is a caricature of knighthood, 

1 Flea-Hunt. 2 The Lucky Ship. 

3 Earnest Counsel to the dear Germans. 

4 Spiritual Songs and Psalms. 

5 Christian Teaching or Plan of Instruction. 8 A madis of France. 
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strained, mawkish, and immoral, but it was the delight of 
the aristocracy. There is a much sounder core in the 
chap-books Fortunatns und seine Sohne, 1 which was per- 
haps taken from the English, Kaiser Octavianus (1535), 
Magelone (1536), and Die vier Haimonskinder* (1535), 
which were French in origin. The popular tale of Dr. 
Faust (1587) and the one called Die SchildbUrger 8 (1597) 
arose in Germany. Jorg Wickram (died about 1560) 
wrote the oldest German prose novels, among others Der 
Goldfaden 4 (1557); he invented them with great ease, un- 
concernedly mixing romantic knighthood and contem- 
porary town life. Collections of anecdotes, such as Wick- 
ram's RollvxigenbUchlein 6 (1555), and Schimpf und Ernst 8 
(1522) by Johann Pauli (1455-1530), were also very 
popular. 

In the sphere of educational prose there are noteworthy 
attempts at geographical and historical description by 
Prose with Sebastian Frank in his Wetibvch 7 and Chronica, 
ouESST a^ by iEgidius Tschudi in his Schweizer- 
Uon ' chronik,* which was later the chief source of 

Schiller's WUhelm TeU. These works, as well as the first 
printed collections of proverbs, show the popularizing 
tendency of the time; even men of science give evidence of 
it in their works. 

1 Fortunatus and His Sons. * The Four Children of Aymon. 

8 The Residents of Schilda. 4 The Gold Thread. 

5 Coach-Book. • Jest and Earnest. 

7 Book of the Universe. 8 Swiss Chronicle. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE PSEUDO-RENAISSANCE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 

MODERN IDEALS. 1624-1700 

As religious differences became more acute, and as the 

imperial house of Habsburg tried harder to check the 

Reformation, national consciousness waned, 

Years' War and the use of fire and sword in the settlement 

(Z6Z8-48). •!••!• x 1 J 

of religious disputes became more and more 
frequent. In 1618 matters at last came to a head, and the 
Thirty Years' War broke forth, an era of devastation and 
depopulation in Germany that is unparalleled in history. 
In the course of the war, the Protestants were forced by 
their adverse fortunes to call upon the help of France 
against the might of the Habsburgs, and thus, in addition 
to her other calamities, Germany became the prey of the 
foreigner. The war resulted in the recognition of religious 
liberty, and the German empire remained an independent 
political unit; but the internal condition of the country 
had become so abject that many years had to pass before 
men regained the hope and confidence and joy in life 
which inspire real literature. 

The general uncertainty of existence down into the 
second half of the seventeenth century, the degeneration 
iti Effect on °' morals, the decay of national feeling, and the 
Literature. a pi n g f French life at the large and small 

courts necessarily exerted an evil influence on literature. 
Inclination for a higher intellectual life and for true re- 
finement was limited to circles which constantly grew 
smaller. The language was again corrupted, as in the 

89 
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thirteenth century, by the adoption of countless foreign 
words and phrases, especially from the French. Some men 
of high station who were solicitous for the native tongue 
Language tried to remedy the evil by forming language 
Associations, associations whose aim was to purify German, 
but they accomplished their object very imperfectly. The 
foremost of these associations, Die Frucktbringende Gesell- 
schaft, or "fruit-bringing society," also called the Pat- 
menorden, 1 was established in Weimar in 1617 by four 
princes; its membership included in time the leading men 
of the century, one of whom was the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, Frederick William, the ancestor of later 
kings of Prussia and of the last three German emperors. 
Die Devischgesinnte Genossenschaft, or "company of Ger- 
man patriots," founded in Hamburg in 1643 by Philipp von 
Zesen, went too far in its attempts to purify the language, 
and injured the cause by falling into puristic exaggerations. 
Die Gesellschaft der Hirten an der Pegnitz, or "society of 
shepherds on the Pegnitz," also called the Blumenorden, 2 
was established in Nuremberg in 1644; it combined in its 
purpose the nurture of both poetry and the native tongue. 
The study of classical antiquity which was continued 
only in the quiet abodes of scholars, bore wholesome fruit 
ThePseudo- f° r literature in regard to form, namely, in 
Renaissance. some phases of the remoulding of German 

metrical art by Opitz, but the example which Opitz set 
caused poetry to assume an unnational character. Instead 
of developing the national poetry of the preceding cen- 
tury, Opitz broke with the past completely, and earnestly 
urged the mechanical imitation of the Renaissance poetry 
of France, Italy, and Holland. He thus called an era 
into being which is known as the Pseudo-Renaissance. 
The art of the school poets fell into line with Opitz's 
rules of poetics. Popular literary activity which was scorned 
1 Palm Order. 2 Flower Order. 



ei refekws hries* vkec* &e iwt*r**tk>tt v^Jf w%$o*k ttte 
bad a pamwsrfvl afteiHt&cc Xv^r aad tfwtt ^fV^W ttat** 
tmr« mx. for example* the epi^raunmatic (Vrtrc v^t I sy*u, 
die comedies of Grrphius* and tirimtn^L$tau$en V <tx^lx^ 
wort b Asdocti v popular in tc«ie. 

Martin Opiti ^bora 1397 at ttuniku in SiW^; dtal 
1639 at Daniir) received a thonnigh educative in th* 
anciefii and modem language and under tK* 
inspiration of foreign authors he soon be^an to 
cherish the ambition to raise Itanium poetry 
to the level of that of other countries. bVr this purpua* he 
wrote a small book. Von dtr deutschen l\wttrti x ^ItUM^ 
a kind of poetics whose rules concern the language* metric) 
form, and content of poetry. Opita deserves* praise for 
opposing any use of the French language in lierumuY, and 
for his stand against the contempt heaped upon literature 
in the vernacular, but the path he took to correct nut Hera 
was not the right one. His first endeavor was to make ( ier- 
man poetry acceptable to scholars and to the aristucmey. 
He therefore borrowed his theory of the art of poetry from 
the works of the learned Renaissance ports of France, ami 
thus impressed upon German poetry the stamp of imita- 
tion. He purged the language, to bo sure, of unnecessary 
foreign words; but at the same time, in place of popu- 
lar spontaneity, he gave it mere verbal correctness, iumI ad- 
vocated mythological and historical allusions an ornament* 
of style. In matters of external form, lie wisely put an en<l 
to the sixteenth century's crude and unnatural verification, 
He retained the counting of syllable*, but in*i*ted U|H>n the 
coincidence of the verse accent with the aroAfit which 
would naturally be given to a word and aentimce, Ha 
made a serious mistake in requiring the regular alternation 
of accented and unaccented syllable*, Gmrian rhythm i* 

1 On German VotlirA, 
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naturally very free in this respect, and by taking away its 
freedom Opitz robbed it of much of its beauty; according 
to his rules, lines like Goethe's Es war ein Konig in Thvle l 
are impossible. Opitz also introduced the French Alex- 
andrine verse, that is, a line of twelve or thirteen syllables 
which is divided in half by a caesura and whose two parts 
rime with each other. This innovation was another 
blunder, as German gives a much stronger accent to some 
words than to others, and the smooth flow of the French 
Alexandrine when turned into German soon becomes mo- 
notonous. Unfortunately, too, it crowded out native verse- 
forms, and its domination was not overthrown until the ap- 
pearance of Klopstock's lyrics and Lessing's dramas; some 
later poets, especially Riickert, have tried to reinstate it. 
Even the content of poetry was fatefully regulated in this 
period by Opitz. His long didactic poems inaugurated 
the imitation of Italian descriptive poetry which Lessing 
afterward attacked in his Laokoon. Opitz's musical play 
Dafne was the first of those operas which were written 
solely to embellish court functions; their influence was 
sufficient to drive out German popular drama almost 
entirely. Further, Opitz's Schdferei von der Nymphe 
Hercynie 2 introduced artificial shepherd poetry, the Ar- 
cadian idyl, with its sentimental nymphs and cultured 
shepherds. By example Opitz opened the way in lyric 
poetry to the most trivial compositions written in honor of 
festal occasions. His poetical works are what we might 
expect from his theories, sober and devoid of personal 
feeling. Almost everything he wrote is an imitation; his 
Trostgedickte in Widerwttrtigkeit des Krieges* are the only 
poems or work in which we find a reflection of personal 
experience. 



tt 



1 "There was a king in Thule. 3 

* Pastoral Play about the Nymph Hercynia. 

8 Poems of Consolation amid the Adversities of War. 
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The example of OpHs set die standard for most of the 
poets of die following years in all Germany, but as die ma- 
jority of his direct disciples came from Silesia, 
Kke himself, they are often classed together 
under die name of the (First) Silesian School. 
Many of diem are in creative talent far above their admired 
master. One of these is die sturdy patriot Friedrich von 
!_, Logau (1604-55), whose literary fame is based 

(16H-55). oq ijjg epigrams. He wrote over three thousand 
of these, scourging in jest and earnest the chief evils of 
the age, the political disintegration of Germany, the affec- 
tation of foreign manners, the confusion of languages, and 
the disputes between the schools of theology; aphorisms 
on human life in general are also included in the collection. 
Logau's real significance was first fully recognized by 
Lessing, who united with Ramler in 1759 in editing and 
publishing a collection of Logau's epigrams. 

Logau was influenced by Opitz in language and verse, 
but he was by no means as devoted a follower of the master 
fining as Paul Fleming (1609-40), the greatest lyric 
(1609-40). p Qet f ^ e a g e# Fleming's mental horizon, 

however, was extended far beyond the petty conditions of 
life in Germany by a long journey through Russia and 
Persia, which he undertook as physician to a company of 
emissaries of Duke Frederick of Holstein. He also pos- 
sessed a healthier moral core than his revered Opitz. His 
depth of feeling and his mastery of lyrical art are illus- 
trated by such poems as In alien meinen Taten, 1 written 
in 1633 in anticipation of his journey, and Ein getreues 
Herze wissen hat des hochsten Schatzes Preis. 2 His occa- 
sional poems are negligible, but his sonnets display a rare 
gift of form, especially the proud epitaph Ich war an 
Kunst und Out und Stande gross und reich,* which the 

1 In All My Acts. 

* "To know a faithful heart is worth the greatest treasure." 

8 " In knowledge, wealth, and standing I was great and rich. 1 ' 
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young poet wrote for himself three days before his 
death. 

Andreas Gryphius (1616-64) contributed to the large 
volume of occasional poetry after the example of Opitz, 
Gryphius k u * ^ e a ^ s0 wrote thoughtful poems in which he 
(1616-64). bewails the wretchedness of the time with genu- 
ine feeling, although not without pedantic pathos. His 
lyrics are always overshadowed by a cloud of bitter resigna- 
tion, as in the first couplet of one of his poems, 

Die Herrlichkeit der Erden 
Muss Staub und Asche werden. 1 

The drama was his real forte. His tragedies, Karolus 
Stuardus 2 (1657) and others, which are imitations mostly 
of the Dutch dramatist Vondel (1587-1679) and the first 
notable German dramas in Alexandrines, are intolerable 
now on account of their stilted exaggerated rhetoric and 
the substitution of the horrible for the tragic. But in his 
three prose comedies, Gryphius throws aside the scholar's 
stilts and descends to a vivid humorous presentation of 
life among the lower classes. HorribUwribrifax (1663) 
wittily ridicules the braggartism of soldiery, which burst 
forth during the Thirty Years' War as never before, as 
well as the mixture of languages; but in execution 
the drama is overburdened with details, and the action 
is without suspense. Much more delectable is the drama 
Peter Squenz, in which a would-be touching play called 
Pyramus und Thisbe is presented with unconscious humor 
by a group of Silesian artisans before an aristocratic 
audience. The main idea of this episode had become 
known in Germany when the English Comedians presented 
Shakespeare's Midsummer-Night's Dream with its similar 
scene; Gryphius found it in a Dutch and English version 

1 "The glory of the earth must dissolve in dust and ashes." 
* Charles Stuart, i. c, Charles I of England. 
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of Shakespeare's {day. Gryphius's talent for humorous 
description of popular life is most apparent in Die gdiebte 
Dornrose* a peasants 9 comedy written in part in the 
Silesian dialect This comedy and a musical play, Das 
verliebte Gespcnst ' (1660) are woven together in such a 
manner that the respective themes of the two plays, true 
love among the lowly and the exalted in station, are pre- 
sented alternately act by act The Dornrose is the best 
German comedy before Lessing; its character drawing and 
the development of its action reveal an art that had ad- 
vanced not a little since the days of Hans Sachs. Unfort- 
unately it was not the popular spontaneous comedies of 
Gryphius which aroused imitation, but his tragedies, and 
of these the very worst feature, their exaggerated pathos. 
Thus another beginning of comedy failed, and Lessing a 
century later had to lay a new foundation. 

The so-called Konigsberg poets also honored Opitz as 
their master. This group consisted of a fraternal circle 
The KSnigs- °f P oe ^ s an d musicians formed in Konigsberg 
berg Poets. towar d fa e end of the Thirty Years' War. 

They excel most of their contemporaries in the simple 
expression of genuine feeling, although they too practised 
the making of rimes for special occasions. They exerted, 
unfortunately for the period, no large influence. The most 
eminent of the group is Simon Dach (1606-59). Several 
Dach of his poems are still generally cherished: his 

(1605-59). warm praise of friendship, Der Mensch hat nichts 
so eigen, 3 various religious poems, Ich bin ja 9 Herr, in deiner 
Macht, 4 and O vrie selig seid ihr dock, ihr Frommen, 6 and 
the love poem Annehen von Tharau, which was originally 
written in Dach's native dialect: Anke von Tharaw oss 9 

1 The Beloved Rose-among-Thorns. * The Lovelorn Ghost. 

8 " Man has nothing so his own." 

4 "I'm Thine, oh Lord, and Thine alone." 

8 "O, how blest are ye whose toils are ended." 
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de mi gefottt. 1 Herder afterward turned Annchen into 
High German, and in this version it has enjoyed the wide 
popularity of a folk-song. 

The greatest advance in literary development during 
this troublous time was made by religious poetry. Build- 
Rtiicfoat in S on & e foundations of Luther and respect- 
Poetry - ing the innovations of Opitz only in matters of 

form, religious poets gave expression to new phases of 
life. The older church songs were intended to be congre- 
gational hymns, and were, for the most part, objective 
expressions of universal Protestant Christian faith. The 
authors of the church songs of the seventeenth century, 
however, also expressed their personal relations to God 
and their subjective devout moods. These later religious 
poems are thus much more varied in content, they are 
poetically more attractive and more tender than the older 
ones, but they lack the power of those by Luther and his 
contemporaries. The joyous militant faith of the sixteenth 
century had been succeeded by a faith which was strong, 
but humbled by adversity and resigned to any dispensa- 
tion of Providence; men sought and found in such a 
faith their only refuge from the universal misery of the 
time. There are numerous Protestants among these 
Minor poets and a few Catholics; among the former, 

Authon. besides Fleming, Gryphius, and Dach, are 
Johann Heermann (died 1647): Herzliebster Jesu, was 
hast du verbrochen f 2 and Gott, du frommer Gott, 9 Mar- 
tin Rinckart (died 1649): Nun danket atte Gott, 4 and Jo- 
hann Rist (died 1667): Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort 5 and 
Werde murvter, mein Gemute. 9 Two Catholics, Friedrich 

1 "Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old." 

a "What laws, my blessed Saviour, hast Thou broken? 1 ' 

* "O God, Thou faithful God." 
4 "Now thank we all our God." 
8 "Eternity, terrific word." 

• "Sink not yet, my soul, to slumber." 
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Spec and Jcfaum StifaeffieE; were among A* roet $3ted 
lyric pods of the time. The former (UMk-lffSS) was * 
gentle Jesuit withal, bat a courageous chawytoft of fat 
against trials for witchcraft With not *UtyU»* 
self-confidence Spee called his collected pottft* 
Trtdznacktigatt (1649), because they were to siog "bettor 
than the nightingale." Johann Scheffler (1634-77) o* 
Breslau, also called Angelus Siksius, went over from the 
Protestant to the Catholic Churchy and is thus a reprewut* 
ative of both confessions. The collection of his hymu* 
entitled Heilige SeelerUust * (1657) contains Ich will divh 
lisben, meine Starke* and Liebe, die du micH sum Bililv* 
hymns which he wrote when a Protestant, and Mir wwA, 
spricht Christus, unset Held, 4 written from a Catholic 
stand-point. His half-mystic, half-pantheistic little honk 
Der Cherubinische Wandersmann^ (1657) alio ttp|*wwl 
after his recantation of Protestantism; it in a writ* of 
profoundly thoughtful aphorisms. 

The evangelical church acquired a nUnt\umm of \mmi* 
tiful hymns in the poems of Paul Gerhardt, th* f(rtm,i#*i, 
Gc*»* religious poet after Luth*r, Ifo w** \*tth ni 
<*•"* Grafenhainjchen near Hall* \n mil, WMf* 
Dean of die Church of St SMuA** m Ittrtit*, S+ ttyy*H\ 
the edict of die Great Efertor <A Kfm\*iv\»tf% wh'*l U#- 
bade pulpit mention of Asrtrtt&X 4M#r*pf#A* S+$M**h ton 
branches cf the Protestant fa^, d^ 
formed Chords ami bid Avara hk <v4fe* to m********' 
sake m l&HL He btt&am fa* h+M *4 **s/b+¥ aW*K, 
hoverer, m Ldbfco, and <tiM ik**+, i* W?*> ty+*M**t 
faith and Christian %wt#n*z* #& fa *\&4 AH#y#/M/ 

*"Zjm%- ?tfut* mum ><+* -***. +** «** 
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the best-known: Wie soil ich dich empfangen, 1 Haupt 
voU Blvi und Wunden, 2 Wach auf, mein Herz, und singe, 9 
Nun ruhen alle W aider? Befiehl du deine Wege? Ich weiss, 
dass mein Erlbser lebt* and the song of jubilant thanks- 
giving over the close of the war, Gott Lob, nim ist erschollen 
das edle Fried- und Freudenwort. 7 Gerhardt's influence can 
be easily traced in the hymns of other writers of the time. 
Toward the end of the century, however, church songs 
began to deteriorate; little by little they became trivial 
in spirit and florid in style. 

Opitz's colorless, tedious products of rules and regula- 
tions called forth a reaction in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century. Fancy, which had no place 
Against in Opitz's conception of poetry, demanded the 

restoration of her rights. Considerable praise 
is due to the men who first revolted against Opitz, but un- 
luckily they wandered far astray into a confusion which 
was just as unpoetic as the dry soberness of the older school. 
They, like Opitz, went abroad for their models, and they 
found them in Italian literature. The days of Ariosto and 
Tasso were, however, past, and the poets of Italy were 
now following the pernicious course of bombast and far- 
fetched figures of speech which the Neapolitan Marino 
(died 1625) and his disciples had introduced. The Ger- 
man imitators of these later Italians, the so-called Marinis- 
tic poets, outdid their models in imaginative extravagance. 
Opitz remained the standard in external form, but the 
moral decency which the master had always preserved now 
gave way to wanton frivolousness. The leading represent- 

1 "O, how shall I receive Thee." 

* "O sacred head now wounded." 

3 "My soul, awake and render." 

4 "Now all the woods are sleeping." 
8 "Commit thou all thy griefs." 

• "I know that my Redeemer lives." 

7 " Praise God, the noble note of peace and joy is sounded." 
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feeling and socae healthy cvuiimo*>^n$*\ t\v*e iw 
opposition. The most conspicuous of thesr w*$ the JAttavi 
school rector Christian Weise vlfrfcM«W^ w ^o hated 
Webe Lohenstein bombast, and aimed at the sm*- 

(i6«3-i7aa). piicity of st yi e which he hail learned ft\>m the 

French classic poets of the seventeenth century. \Yeiw\* 
works are trivial in character, but he wrote numerous* 
school dramas, in particular witty prose comedies Mich 
as the Bauerischer Machiavellus 5 (1679), which were once 
very popular. His plays surpass those of Gryphiiut, tvt|>e 
cially in the closer connection and interdependence which 

1 Gallant General Arminius (i. e. t the old Germanio h*ro !Ur* 
maan) together with his Most Illustrious (Contort ) Thusndda* 
3 A Peasant MachiaveUi. 
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is established between different scenes, and they thus mark 
an advance over older German dramas. Die drei drgsten 
Erznarren in der ganzen Welt l (1672) is the best of Weise's 
satirical novels, but these as well as his lyric poems are of 
little importance as compared with his plays. One may 
commend the pleasing lightness of expression in Weise's 
work and his twofold literary purpose, to provide a coun- 
terbalance to the high-flown fashionable poetry of his 
time, and to strengthen the influence of the mother- 
tongue among the scholars, but there is hardly any deep 
poetic content in anything he wrote. 

Most of the seventeenth-century poets despised the 
people, as we have seen, but the leading contemporaneous 
Prose prose-writers were broader in their views of 

Satirists. jjf e Besides fashionable gallant novels for the 
courtly and educated classes, they wrote for the people 
stories about the wretched state of popular life during war 
time. Hans Michael Moscherosch (1601-69) is famous for 
his pedantic but vivid sketches of current evils, such as the 
Moscherosch W1 ^ life of the soldiery. His best work is 
(1601-69). Gesichte Philanders von SittewaJd 2 (1645), writ- 
ten largely in imitation of a Spanish collection of stories 
and interspersed with satirical observations. Satire was 
indeed the greatest gift of both Moscherosch and Balthasar 
Schupp (1610-61). Schupp, however, wrote more from 
the standpoint of the people; he attacked the claptrap of 
fashionable poetry in his little book Der deutsche Lehr- 
meister, 3 and drew realistic pictures of seventeenth-century 
Santa Clara manners in numerous brief works. A still greater 
(1644-1709). sa tirist than either of these was the court chap- 
lain at Vienna, Father Abraham a Santa Clara, originally 
called Ulrich Megerle (1644-1709). His most com- 

1 The Three Biggest Fools in the Whole World. 
3 Visions of Philander von Sittewald. 
3 The German Instructor. 
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prehensive work is Judas der Erzschelm, 1 a legendary bi- 
ography of the betrayer of Christ, with all sorts of pious 
cogitations. Many of Santa Clara's short sermon-like 
writings are, however, much more readable now. At first 
they often seem to be only a rapid fire of witticisms and 
droll conceits, but they always have a sound moral pur- 
pose. The best-known of these writings is the sermon 
against the Turks, Auf, auf, ihr Christen 2 (1683), which 
Schiller afterward used in writing the speech of the Ca- 
puchin monk in Wattensteins Lager. 9 

The most common and popular type of prose romance 
in the seventeenth century was the heroic-gallant novel, 

which bore the reader usually into far-distant 
Gallant lands and times, into the romantic worlds of 

knightly adventure, the Orient, antiquity, or 
the old Germanic heroic age, such as we have seen in the 
case of Lohenstein's Arminius. Philipp von Zesen (1619- 
89), the founder of one of the language associations men- 
tioned above, contributed to this mass of popular stories 
of pomp and heroes; but he also wrote a psychological 
novel of seventeenth-century family life, Die Adriatische 
Ro8emund 4 (1645), a work of wide popularity, but dull and 
untrue to life. 

The only man of the age who really saw how much the 
immediate past offered for literary treatment was Chris- 
Grimmeis- toffel von Grimmelshausen. Striking boldly out 
(SE"?6a5- "*t° ^ e curren * °f human life Grimmelshausen 
76) ' described his time with epic truthfulness and in 

accordance with a well-designed plan. Born about 1625 at 
Gelnhausen, he fell among soldiers when only a boy of ten, 
and stayed with them until the conclusion of peace in 1648. 
Then he seems to have gone off on long journeys, but he 
finally settled down and died in 1676 at Renchen in Baden, 

1 Judas the Arrant Knave. a Up, up, ye Christians. 

8 Wattensteins Camp. 4 Adriatic Rosemund. 
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a highly respected village mayor. His heroic courtly novels 
in the fashionable style were soon forgotten, but those deal- 
ing with the people were the forerunners of a new era. 
The greatest of the latter is Der abenteuerliche Simplicis- 
simus l (1668), whose main elements are those of a pica- 
resque novel, or story of an adventurous rogue. This type 
of novel arose in the tale LazariUo de Tormes (1586), as- 
cribed to the Spaniard Mendoza. Several German versions 
of various picaresque novels partly adapted to German 
conditions had appeared even before Grimmelshausen, but 
his Simplicissimus leaves all its rivals far behind. Writ- 
ten in the form of an autobiography whose chief features 
were undoubtedly taken from the life of the author, it gives 
an incomparably vivid picture of German life during the 
second half of die Thirty Years' War. The rude, almost 
barbarous character of die time makes many details un- 
pleasant to the modern reader, but the story as a whole is 
told with a rare union of amusing humor and deep serious- 
ness. This is the case especially in the charming forest 
idyl which describes the hero's boyhood at an old hermit's, 
the setting of the song Komm, Trost der Nackt, o Nachtir 
gaU? Grimmelshausen's style is forcible and yet varied, 
and the character drawing is masterly. The hero's devel- 
opment from an innocent child into a world-weary man is 
drawn with an epic breadth and truth. Simplicissimus is 
more than an imaginary figure in a novel; he is a man 
such as all nations and times have known. Through this 
universal human element, not through the tremendous 
historical background alone, Simplicissimus ranks far 
above all German novels before the masterpieces of the 
eighteenth century. 

The fabulous descriptions of travels and adventures 
called forth parodies as early as the seventeenth century. 

1 Adventurous Simplicissimus. 

8 "Come, solace of the night, oh nightingale I" 
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The author of one of the best was a Leipsic student, 
Christian Reuter (born 1665); his Schelmujfsky (1696) 
is a most diverting travesty of such mendacious 
Hovels of novels and of the exaggerated manners of 
would-be gallant townspeople. 
German science and its prose expression rose to remark- 
able significance in this period. The first and most illus- 
The Prose trious exponent of both was Gottfried Wilhelm 
of science. von Lejbm^ who was born inr Leipsic in 1646 

and died in 1716 in Hanover, where he had resided the 
greater part of his life. Leibniz was the greatest scholar 
of his time; he was distinguished as a philosopher, mathe- 
matician, historian, and jurist. Most of his works were 
written in Latin or French, but his essays in German, 
especially his Unvorgreifliche Gedanken, betreffend die Ausu- 
bung und Verbesserung der devischen Sprache, 1 show his 
affection and solicitude for his mother-tongue. In the 
essay mentioned he dispelled the prejudice against the use 
of German in scientific treatises, and pointed the way to the 
proper cultivation of German prose. The Leipsic pro- 
fessor Christian Thomasius (1655-1728), a vigorous op- 
ponent of trials for witchcraft and of the rack used in 
inquisitions, lectured in German from 1687 on, Latin alone 
having been* used in university lecture-rooms up to that 
time; he also edited the first German literary periodical. 
The philosophical teachings of Leibniz were followed in the 
university at Halle by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), who 
developed and presented Leibniz's ideas of God, the world, 
and the human soul, in such a way that these conceptions 
were more easily and generally understood. Wolff and 
Thomasius are at the same time the first representatives of 
rationalism, which, as we shall see, reached its full bloom 
in the eighteenth century. Through his introduction of 

1 Unpresuming Ideas concerning the Use and Improvement of the 
German Language. 
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pietism, which will be discussed presently, Philipp Jakob 
Spener (1635-1705) offered pious Protestants a refuge from 
the dogmatic orthodoxy of the time. The rallying ground 
of the pietists was Halle, where August Hermann Francke 
(1663-1727), Spener's greatest disciple, was a professor in 
the university. 



CHAPTER X 

THE IMMEDIATE FORERUNNERS OF CLASSICAL GERMAN 

LITERATURE. 1700-1748 

The imitative dependence on foreign authors which was 
characteristic of German writers from. Opitz on continued 
Foreign ^ ar down into the eighteenth century. The 

influences. influence of Romance literatures not only re- 
mained strong; French classical literature was still more 
lauded and exalted as a supreme model than ever before. 
But the domination of French and other Romance stand- 
ards of literary art was destined to pass away within a few 
decades. It was to be superseded by the influence of 
English writers, one of the most important forces in Ger- 
man literature in the eighteenth century. 

The earliest conspicuous phase of English influence ap- 
peared during the second decade in the establishment of 
weekly papers which were modelled after the 
the English Spectator and Guardian of Addison and Steele, 
and devoted both to literary amusement and to 
the moral and literary education of the people. A vast 
number of these periodicals followed for a longer or shorter 
time; those which affected the widest circles were Die 
Discourse der Maler, 1 established in Zurich in 1721 and 
known as the chief organ of Bodmer and Breitinger, Gott- 
sched's Die vernunftigen Tadlerinnen 2 (Leipsic, 1725), and 
the Neue Beitrage zum Vergniigen des Verstandes und 
Witzes 8 (Bremen, 1744), or Bremer Beitrage ; 4 the last of 
these we shall meet again presently. 

1 Painter8 f Discourses. 2 The Sensible Fault-finders. 

8 New Contributions to the Entertainment of the Intellect and Under' 
standing. 

4 Bremen Contributions. 
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The most common type of novel was likewise due to 
English influence, to Defoe's Robinson Crusoe (1719). 
The - Robin- T^ e kernel of Defoe's story, the solitary life of 
tonadtn." a wor i<]_ worn h ero on an island, can be found 

in the last adventure of Grimmelshausen's SimpHcissimus, 
but German novelists did not realize the possibilities of the 
theme until Defoe had conceived and presented it. Then 
they set about their imitations of Crusoe and produced 
countless echoes of it, the so-called Robinsonaden. Of 
these imitations the most original and the only real literary 
achievement is Die Insel Felsevburg l (1731-43) by Johann 
Gottfried Schnabel (born 1692). The chief characteristics 
of all these novels is the evident desire of the authors to 
satisfy popular taste for the strange and foreign, and to 
express a longing for a return to simple, natural life. 

The only genuine poet in Germany in the first decades 
of the eighteenth century was Christian Giinther (born 
GUnther 1695 in Silesia), a man of splendid talents but 
(1695-1723). no balance of character. Weakened by the 
excesses of his student days and crushed by his father's 
curse, he died in Jena in 1723, before completing his 
twenty-eighth year. Giinther was very different from the 
fashionable poets of the time, but not through any conscious 
opposition to them; he merely had no interest in their 
soulless art, and wrote as his own feeling and experience 
prompted. His most brilliant contribution to occasional 
poetry is his poem on the Peace of Passarowitz (1718), 
which was concluded between Austria and Turkey at the 
close of an expedition led by the gallant popular hero 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. This poem of Giinther's, begin- 
ning Eugen ist fort; ihr Musen, nach! 2 is very remarkable 
for its historical perspective; in this respect it towers over 
any occasional poem before Klopstock. Giinther fought 

1 The Island of Felsenburg. 

9 Eugene is gone; ye muses, up! 
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hard against his passions, but, as Goethe says, "he could 
not tame himself, and so he lost his hold on life and poetry." 
His talents never fully matured, and yet his poems (1724) 
were so fresh and pure in feeling that they were for two 
decades the most widely read and admired product of 
German poetry, and were a source of inspiration later to 
such lyric poets as Burger and Goethe. With much less 
Brockes poetic light the poet Heinrich Brockes (1680- 

(1680-1747). 1747) sought the way back to nature. In his 
Irdisches Vergnugen in Gott 1 (1721), an imitation of the 
English poet Thomson, he taught German poets how to 
observe and describe nature with some penetration. He 
also gave rhythm a freer swing by varying the number of 
feet in a line of verse. 

German literature in general was at a low ebb in the 
first decades of the eighteenth century. Poetry which was 
General the product of conscious art was losing all con- 

Poe^and° f nection with real life, and it was inordinately 
the Drama. j u jj anc [ commonplace. With the exception of 
a few poems like the folk-song Prinz Eugenius der edle Ritr 
ier 2 (1717), genuine poetry of the people was hushed com- 
pletely. The condition of the theatre was still more 
wretched. Besides the gallant-heroic opera cherished at 
court, there was chiefly the poetically worthless, bombas- 
tic drama of strolling players, in which kings and he- 
roes thundered their worn-out fustian; these were the so- 
called Haupt- und Staatsaktionen, plays which formed the 
"main" part of a performance and which were staged with 
great "pomp." With plays of this kind childish im- 
promptu farces were presented as a kind of extra; in these 
the Hanswurst, a counterpart of the English clown and 
the Italian harlequin, delighted the crowd with his racy 
jokes. 

1 Earthly Contentment in God. 

* " Prince Eugene, the pearl of knighthood." 
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This was the condition of affairs about the middle of 
the twenties, when Johann Christoph Gottsched de- 
termined, like a second Opitz, to reform Ger- 
Attemptat man literature. Gottsched was born near 
Konigsberg in 1700; from 1724 he was con- 
nected with the university at Leipsic, where he died, a 
professor, in 1766. Gottsched had the best of intentions, 
but he was without any insight into the nature of poetry. 
To him its sole object was moral edification, its chief 
characteristics clearness and common-sense; the use of the 
imagination he rejected almost entirely. These are the 
narrow views of his important work Versvch einer kritir 
schen Dichtkunst vor die Devischen l (1730). As Opitz had 
done a century before, Gottsched recommended the imita- 
tion of foreign models, of the French and their disciples in 
England. He adopted all the rules of the French classic 
authors without examination, and therefore without seeing 
that many of these rules were based on a misunderstanding 
of the poetic theories of the Greek philosopher Aristotle. 
Gottsched tried hardest to reform the stage, first, by res- 
cuing it from the three forms of entertainment mentioned, 
especially from the coarse harlequinade, and by bringing 
it under the rule of the classic, that is, the regularly con- 
structed French, drama. ' In France dramatists held fast 
to the rules that the supposed time of a play should not 
exceed twenty-four hours, that the place represented should 
be one and the same throughout, and that the play should 
present only one main plot. The French considered these 
three dramatic unities of time, place, and action Aristote- 
lian, and adopted them as such, although Aristotle really 
sets up only the unity of action as a law. All three now be- 
came law for the German stage, and Gottsched applied them 
rigidly when he patched up his "model" tragedy Der ster- 

1 An Attempt at a Critical Theory of Poetry for Germans. 
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bende Cato l (1732) out of material taken from an English 
and a French play; it is in Alexandrines, of course, and pre- 
tends to be the first classical drama. Besides this, Gottsched 
edited with his wife's assistance several periodicals and col- 
lections of dramas, in order to spread literary taste as he 
conceived it. The famous actress Karoline Neuber, who 
was then in Leipsic with her troupe, gave practical assist- 
ance to Gottsched's innovations by presenting the plays he 
commended. For a decade Gottsched was the dictator of 
German literature. But he persecuted independent poets 
with the greatest intolerance, and by thus laying himself 
open to the assaults of younger writers, he fell into a literary 
controversy which resulted in his downfall. People now 
unjustly refused to acknowledge his great deserts. Gott- 
sched gave demoralized German drama a form that was 
worthy and pleasing to cultured readers; he insisted upon 
correctness, purity, and clearness of language as opposed 
to hollow bombast and a mixture of German and other 
languages. With unusual knowledge and patriotic zeal, 
he first made the forgotten German literature of former 
times the object of serious study. But Gottsched's path 
would never have led the Germans to the national literature 
that was so near at hand, and therefore Lessing's relentless 
attacks upon his theories had their complete historical 
vindication. 

Gottsched's arrogant dictatorship was first attacked 
conspicuously by Johann Jakob Bodmer (1698-1783) and 
His Con- Johann Jakob Breitinger (1701-76) of Zurich. 
wiSTtne The most important of their attacks are Bod- 
SwlM * mer's Abhandlung vom Wunderbaren in der 

Poesie* and Breitinger's Kritische Dicktkunst 3 (1740). 
The two Swiss reestablished the rights of fancy and feel- 

1 The Death of Cato. 

* Treatise on the Imaginative and Marvellous in Poetry. 

■ A Critical Theory of Poetry. 
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ing as opposed to Gottsched's arid rules of common-sense; 
they defended the presentation of the imaginative and 
marvellous in poetry, and cited, not products of French 
classicism, but Paradise Last by John Milton (died 1674) 
as the climax of modern literature. From the time of this 
controversy, French influence was more and more sup- 
planted by English, and from the latter the Germans 
learned the way to the creation of real poetry. The Swiss 
were considerably nearer to an understanding of poetic 
art than Gottsched was, but the real essence of poetry was 
by no means clear to them. They, too, laid undue emphasis 
on moral effect as the ultimate goal of the poet, although 
they granted that the moral must not be taught insistently; 
its effect should spring from the pleasure which the read- 
er's imagination would lead him to find in the poetic illus- 
tration of the beauty of virtue and morality. Misled by 
the descriptions of nature in the poetry of Milton and other 
Englishmen, they shared the delusion, which was not ban- 
ished until Lessing's Laokoon, that painting and poetry 
may properly treat the same subjects, that poetry is paint- 
ing in words, and painting is poetry in colors. They thus 
gave fresh impetus to the craze for long descriptions. 
The Swiss were also opposed to the use of rime. They 
objected to it on the ground that the anticipation of a 
recurrent sound distracted the hearer's mind from the 
thought contained in a poem, and that the necessity of 
using a certain word on account of its riming possibilities 
tended to warp the poet's idea. The Swiss considered rime 
a mere external ornamentation which was unessential and 
unnatural. Thus, while Bodmer and Breitinger advanced 
German poetry, their theories were still crude and narrow. 
In later years Bodmer performed a wholly worthy service 
to German literature in publishing editions and new veiv 
sions of Middle High German poems, specimens of minne- 
song (1748), KriemhUdens Rache 1 (1757), that is, the 

1 Kriemhild'8 Revenge. 
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second part of the Nibelungenlied, and in 1758-59, with 
Breitinger, a collection of poems by minnesingers. As an 
epic poet Bodmer was an imitator of Klopstock, as an 
author of Biblical dramas his predecessor, but along 
creative lines he is insignificant. 

In the controversy between Gottsched and the Swiss, 
the former was defeated, not only because his theories 
The Fail of were false, but also because nearly all the 
Gottech6d ' younger poets joined the side which cham- 
pioned the rights of poetic fancy as well as the moral ele- 
ment. The justice of their contentions could be finally 
proved only by a poetic embodiment of their theories. 
This proof was given by Klopstock, an ardent partisan of 
the Swiss, when he published the first three cantos of his 
Messias in 1748. When Gottsched incited his disciples to 
a furious attack upon this publication, he completed his 
own destruction. 

Among other predecessors of Klopstock besides those 
mentioned is Albrecht von Haller (born and died in Bern, 
Haikr 1708-77), a deep, manly thinker who rose from 

(1708-77). scepticism to devout belief, and a pioneer in 
physiology, anatomy, and botany. Even before Bodmer 
and Breitinger, he had followed paths of his own in poetry, 
too, in attempting to rival English poets; as was the case 
with Brockes, his chief models were English nature poets, 
especially Thomson. In the didactic descriptive poem of 
his youth Die Alpen l (1732) he first brought out the con- 
trast between civilization and nature which was later a 
favorite theme of the French philosopher Rousseau and 
of Schiller. The deep feeling in some of Haller's lyrical 
expressions of personal experience is highly poetical, for 
example, in Doris and the two poems on the death of his 
wife Marianne. His thoughtful didactic poems such as 
Uber den Ursprung des Ubels 2 (1734), written in rather 

1 The £lp$. 1 On the Origin of Evil. 
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ponderous language, introduced philosophical reflective 
poetry into German literature and served as a model for 
Schiller. 

Friedrich von Hagedorn (born and died in Hamburg, 
1708-54), the opposite and complement of Haller, was the 
EMgfidom fi re t * n & e series of admired eighteenth-century 
(1708-54). fable- writers in Germany; he was followed by 
Gellert, M. G. Lichtwer (1719-83), Gleim, Lessing, and 
many others. Hagedorn, however, was particularly fond 
of jovial social songs and humoristic stories in verse like his 
Johann der muntre Seifensieder. 1 In the fashion of the 
French, he proclaims a philosophy of life resembling that 
of the Latin poet Horace, and an enjoyment of life such as 
praised by Anacreon, the Greek singer of wine and love. 
His poems of the latter kind strike a chord which reechoes 
again and again in German lyrics, in so-called Anacreontic 
poetry, down to Goethe. In this influence, and in the 
musical flow of his verses, which are a happy contrast 
with Gottsched's heavy-footed Alexandrines, lies Hage- 
dorn's significance. 

A much deeper and broader influence was exerted by 
Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert, who was born July 4, 1715, 
Oeiiert near Freiberg in Saxony, and died in Leipsic, 

(1715-69). Professor of Oratory and Moral Philosophy, 
December 13, 1769. Through the purity of his character 
and the gentleness of his personality this sickly, timid mab 
became the favorite and the honored pattern of his gener- 
ation. His writings, like the man himself, are chiefly char- 
acterized by earnest religious feeling and gentle humor. 
His Fabeln und ErzaHungen, 2 which appeared in 1746 and 
1748, were very soon, with the exception of Luther's Bible, 
the most widely known book in all Germany and the de- 
light of old and young, high and low. Gellert's fables 
show the influence of the French fable-writer La Fontaine, 

1 John, the Merry Soapmaker. * Fable* and Tales. 
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but they gc. mm A das, a poises e ap g esa i a u of die file 
of the Genm middle classes. Minr of die fables axe 
Etde mameqi cpcs of ^nod-nanned ironical s*oiy-*eHra£. 
for ciainjdr , Die Getikickte «ro dem Hidt* Der Ninde 
mi der Laime? Dag GerpenaL* and Die FKtyeS Gdfatts 
leEgioos i eefing appeus, of coarse, most toDy and freely in 
bis hymns (1757 >, many of which ait stfD frequently simjt 
in German churches, Gctf, deuif Gitir tricks at* wit* Die 
Hiwumd rukmem da Emgrn Eh*** Mein en* GefiM an 
Pros mi DankJ Wie gnm irf de* Attmik&fgm Gute* 
Die* i*t da- Tag, den Gott gemackt* and Jerus W*. mii ikm 
auck idL* Geflert's insipid comedies, such as Das Los in 
derLottcne, n were written with moral and sentimental aims; 
the author savs himself that he desired to "start tears 
rather than laughter"; with these works he established 
the so-called "lachrymose" drama in Germany. On the 
other hand his aim was purely moral in the once-admired 
novel Die schtoedische Grafin u (1746), the first emotional 
novel of family life in German; its model was Pamela by 
Samuel Richardson, a literary idol of Gellert's. Lastly, 
Gellert exerted a very beneficial influence on German epis- 
tolary style both by precept and example; he despised the 
extravagant flourishes common in his time, and insisted 
upon simple naturalness as the first essential. 

Gellert was by no means a reformer by nature, and at 
first he was a sincere admirer of the poetry of Opita and 
Gottsched. However, his natural bent was far more in the 

I The History of the Hat. 

9 The Blind Man and the Lame Man, 

• The Ghost. 4 The Fly. 
5 "0 God, Thy goodness doth extend." 

• "The heavens exalt Jehovah's glory." 

7 "I bless Thee, Lord, Thou God of might." 
8 " How bounteous our Creator's blessing 1 " 

• "This is the day the Lord hath made." 

10 "Jesus lives, and so shall I." 

II The Ticket in the Lottery. n The Swedish Countess. 
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direction of the warm, imaginative feeling of the Swiss than 
in that of the cold common-sense of Gottsched, who 
The " Bremer looked down disdainfully on the modest popular 
BeitrKjw.- writer. The breach between Gottsched and 
Gellert was completed when the latter and other younger 
poets collaborated in a periodical which has already been 
mentioned, the Neue Beitrdge zum Vergnugen des Ver- 
standes und Witzes, or Bremer Beitrdge, as it was generally 
called from Bremen, the place of its publication, although 
its headquarters were in Leipsic. The journal was estab- 
lished in 1744 and edited by K. C. Gartner (1712-91). 
These young writers were all on the side of the Swiss, and 
they now openly opposed the theories of Gottsched and 
the Belustigungen des Verstandes und Witzes, 1 a periodical 
founded in 1741 by J. J. Schwabe (1714-84), a disciple of 
Gottsched. In this group of poets, the Bremer Beitfdger, 
also called the Saxon school of poets and the Leipsic 
poets' circle, Gellert was associated with Rabener, Adolf 
Schlegel (1721-93) and his brother Elias, Zacharia, the 
translator J. A. Ebert (1723-95), and others. Klopstock 
joined the league in 1746. Wilhelm Rabener (1714-71) 
wrote admirable prose satires in which he made sport of 
foolish fads in literature and town life. He was a man of 
unusually clear mind and honest, manly character, and 
like his friend Gellert, he did considerable service in the 
development of German sense and feeling. Elias Schlegel 
(1719-49) wrote poor Frenchified tragedies and weak com- 
edies, but he was a forerunner of Lessing in his dramatic 
criticism. In this he drew people's attention to Shake- 
speare, pointed out the difference between English and 
French drama, justified tragedy dealing witji middle-class 
life, and advised the use of national themes. Unfortunately 
his best prose work was not published until long after his 
death, and his influence on the drama of his time was thus 
1 Diversions for the Intellect and Understanding. 
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miE&d. Friedrich TCIlheim Zacharii (1726-77) estate 
fished die buriesque epic as a Htetair form in Germany in 
Ids tost and most successful woft D*r Rtmommiste l (1744). 
In style it is modelled after Pope's Rape of Ik* Loci, hut in 
content it is an original and vivid picture of Leipac student 
Efe of die time. Hie Leipsic poets tw intimate friends 
of several Prussian contributors to the Brtmtr Btitmyt^ 
notably Ewald von Host and dcim. The poetry of these 
Prussians is marked, as we shall see, by its enthusiasm for 
Frederick the Great 

1 The Bmggmt. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE GREAT CENTURY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 1748- 
1848. THE GENESIS OF THE CLASSICS 

It was in the age of Frederick the Great (born 1712, 
King of Prussia 1740-86) that German literature and 
Theinflu- German intellectual culture entered into their 
Frederick classical prime. And yet, at first glance, the 
Germ£n at on extraordinary progress of German literature in 
Literature. ^ eighteenth century seems not to have been 
due to Frederick at all. His education and ideas of litera- 
ture were French throughout, and the poetry of his own 
country never attracted him. When he was young and 
sensitive to poetic impressions, German literature did not 
deserve his attention; and when its new day had dawned, 
he was too old to perceive its merits, or to judge it by any 
other standards than those of the French classicists which 
it had rejected. He did, however, in his later years, 
cherish the warm desire and the confident hope, as he says 
in his depreciatory essay De la literature ctUemande l 
(1780), that a great future was in store for German litera- 
ture, and he himself did not a little to bring it to pass. He 
showed German poets, indeed, little favor, esteeming only 
Gellert, but it is possible to consider this indifference a 
blessing in disguise; it at least permitted literature to 
develop with all the more independence of court fancies 
and preferences. Frederick's greater, positive influence 
lay, as Goethe says, in the fact that " the first true and really 
vital content of a high order came into German poetry 
through Frederick the Great and the deeds of the Seven 
Years' War" (1756-63). For the first time since Luther, 

1 Concerning German Literature. 
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the German people could call a great hero their own, 
whether they were subjects of Frederick or not. Their 
hero had vanquished the French and Russians, and held 
out victorious against tremendous odds; his fame had 
reached the most distant nations, and it had raised the 
despised name of Germany again in honor. Even the 
most bitter German enemies of Frederick acknowledged 
this; and many were devoted admirers of him, even when 
they were jealous of the growth of Prussia. Joyous pride 
in this prince, whose achievements in times of peace were 
no less great than those in time of war, brought national 
consciousness to life again, and this national feeling found 
expression in literature. It is not only that works by 
Gleim, Kleist, Lessing, and others received their initial 
impulse from the deeds of the king. It was the restora- 
tion of confidence in themselves that gave Germans the 
courage to break with French rules and French models, 
and to seek independently after ideals of beauty. And 
this self-confidence they owed to Frederick the Great 

Among the intellectual currents of the eighteenth cen- 
tury one of the strongest and broadest was pietism, or the 
p^. revival of simple piety, of ardent religious feel- 

ing, which was started in the seventeenth 
century by Spener and Francke. The first act of this 
movement had been the rescue of the Protestant Christian 
spirit from the squabbles of church parties, from the dogma 
of arbitrary creeds. It then advanced to the thoughtful 
contemplation of nature and searching introspection of self 
which the Christian spirit prompted. German literature 
bore traces of pietism very soon, but the movement pro- 
duced, above all, the first great poet of the classical period, 
Klopstock (born 1724); Deeply religious by 
nature and early associations and so at first a 
thorough pietist, Klopstock was soon fired by national 
pride, and in this spirit he began his work of liberation. 
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He it was who consummated the labors of Bodmer and 
Breitinger and freed the German lyric and epic from the 
rules of tradition. With unprecedented boldness, he 
poured into his poetry all the feeling of his warm heart, 
and found no theme — fatherland, humanity, religion — too 
exalted for poetic expression. He imparted new life to 
German rhythm by his imitations of classical metres, and 
he created a lyrical style of remarkable force and variety. 

The ardor of its devotees always threatened to make 
pietism a one-sided exaltation of feeling, but there was 
Rationalism, fortunately a restraining power at hand in 
German rationalism, or enlightenment. Like pietism, 
Form. j t wag a rebellion against the dogmatic church 

orthodoxy of the seventeenth century, only with other aims. 
The pietists wanted to revive long-neglected, pure religious 
feeling; the rationalists wanted to base all belief, religious 
or otherwise, on reason. Christian Wolff, a follower of 
Leibniz and a leader of the movement, expressed the basic 
ideas of rationalism in such a way that they were easily 
understood and very alluring; they consequently spread 
rapidly among the educated classes. "Enlightenment" 
became the watchword of the times. This was the state 
of intellectual life* when a powerful new impetus arrived 
from France and England. 

In England people had grown weary of the religious 
strife which had caused so much misery during and after 
the time of Cromwell (died 1658), and they had 
French been seeking a conciliating form of religious 

faith. Some of these seekers, known as deists, 
admitted the value of Christianity as an ethical code of 
virtues, but the church's dogmatic assumption that it was 
the final authority, the deists rejected as non-essential and 
provocative of disputes. In the place of Christianity they 
set up a so-called "natural religion," whose essence was a 
simple reverence for nature and for God. This religion 
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said to satisfr men, because it vas natural and rattan* 
able to wmhip these two farces, and because such a religion 
uiiulied a struggle after truth and virtue. TTie news of 
die deists and other freethinking English philosophers* 
such as Locke (died 1704), Shaftesbury (died 1713), and 
Hume (died 1776), were taken up by French thinkers. Of 
die latter, Voltaire (died 177S) not only demanded un- 
hmited tolerance for all religious confessions, but he also 
sc o rne d and ridiculed all ecclesiastical tenets. Montes- 
quieu (died 1755) turned the weapons of rationalism 
against die modern monarchical state; he subjected the 
tatter's despotism to the most crushing criticism, and 
established the theory of modern constitutional government 
in his Esprit des lots. 1 Besides these champions of ration- 
alism there was also the Encydopdir, which was founded 
by Diderot and d'Alembert and began to appear in 1751. 
This monumental work consisted of countless articles ar- 
ranged like a dictionary and treating all branches of human 
knowledge. The spirit of the work is that of rationalistic 
instruction in matters of religion, morals, and social and 
political life; some of the writers had even then reached 
pure materialism and atheism. 

Tlie teachings of English and French freethinkers were 
received in Germany with great enthusiasm. A believer 
in enlightenment himself, Frederick the Great 
gave direct aid to the rationalists, and made 
ideas which emanated from them a controlling 
power in the Prussian state and church; Voltaire was a 
guest at Frederick's court for several years, and other 
rationalists met a cordial welcome there. Through the 
policy of Frederick, and through its influence elsewhere, 
the revolutionary political element in French rationalism 
did not find a counterpart in the German form of the move- 
ment Instead of political rights, German rationalists de- 

1 Spirit of the Law*. 
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manded universal religious tolerance. They hoped for a 
religion of reason which would be a religion of morality 
and humanity, and would embrace all mankind; they be- 
lieved that with a rationalistic explanation of the miracles 
of the Bible, they could be satisfied with Christianity. 
This was the turn which rationalism took in Germany. 
The perils of the movement increased, the more its adhe- 
rents refused to acknowledge the power of human feeling 
in religion and life. There were many rationalists of this 
extreme type, but there were also deep thinkers who 
endeavored to reconcile reason and religious feeling. 

Enlightenment in its noblest form found poetic expression 

at the hands of Lessing (born 1729), the second great author 

of the time. Lessing combined within himself, 

Lccsitur 

as no other man before him, the ancient and the 
modern spirit, the scholarly culture of the Renaissance and 
robust German nationality. He did more than Klopstock, 
more than any one else, for the spiritual emancipation of 
Germany. The delusions which clung to the Swiss he 
dispelled completely, and Klopstock's fight against the im- 
itation of foreign literatures he carried still farther toward 
victory. Lessing's constructive criticism and his literary 
example were the guides which led German literature to its 
summits. Not until Lessing had any one perceived that 
the essence of perfect art lies in the harmony of content and 
form. Lessing's perception of this principle of literary art 
and his illustration of it in his works entitle him to rank 
as the first German classic author. Aside from the higher 
standard which he set for German prose, Lessing's greatest 
service to literature was in the field of drama. He freed 
his country's stage permanently from the rules of Gott- 
sched and the French, as Klopstock had freed the epic and 
lyric, and he drew attention to Shakespeare as a model. 
As Lessing sought the essence of ancient poetry, so Jo- 
hann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-68) tried to discover 
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the essence of ancient art, and thought he found it in the 
"noble simplicity and quiet dignity" of Greek sculpture. 
His chief work, Gtschichte der Kunst dcs Atortums 1 
(1764), was the corner-stone of later art criticism in Ger- 
many; his conception of antiquity deeply influenced the 
painting and sculpture of Europe, especially that of Car- 
stens, Canova, and Thorwaklsen, but most enduringly of 
all, the poetry of Goethe. 

Besides Klopstock, the lyric poet, and Lessing, the critic 
and dramatist, there was a third great author, the epic 
Wi . . poet and novelist Wieland (born 1733). The 
latter gave the novel and the story in verse 
genuine artistic value; he adapted his style to his theme, 
he drew his characters more vividly, and he was more care- 
ful in presenting convincing motives for the actions of his 
characters. He enlarged poetry's range of theme by the 
importation of mediaeval, romantic stories from foreign 
literatures, and extended the sphere of poetry's influence 
by winning the interest of the Frenchified German aristoc- 
racy. Wieland's clever wit and humor were largely re- 
sponsible for his great popularity, but many readers were 
also attracted by his variety of theme and grace of presenta- 
tion and by his complacent philosophy of life. 

Among the collaborators in the French Encyclopedic 
was Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), a man of intense 
feeling, a philosopher, and a poet. Disgusted 
by the corrupt morals of his time, he saw in 
civilization the source of all the evil into which mankind 
had sunk. He therefore repudiated all prevailing culture 
with its artificiality and hypocrisy, and preached a return 
to an ideal, unknown state of pure nature; here all dis- 
tinctions of class and rank were to be abolished, and the 
individual, free from the fetters of the modern society and 
culture which to Rousseau were the reverse of nature, could 

1 History of Ancient Art. 
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develop independently according to the needs and aspira- 
tions of his own heart. In these doctrines which Rousseau 
proclaimed in his treatise Le control social l and in his 
novels Entile, on de VEdwzation 7 and La nouvelle Heloise, 9 
there was both truth and error, but the astounding influence 
of these works was far more beneficial than injurious. In 
France, indeed, Rousseau's path led to the horrors of the 
First Republic, but the joyous message " Return to nature ! " 
was the knell of the unnatural in the education and art, 
in the state and life of Rousseau's times. 

In Germany, faith in the traditional had already been 
undermined by Klopstock, Winckelmann, Lessing, and 
Wieland, and this generation of pioneers was 
now followed by Herder (born 1744), a man of 
little creative genius, but of the widest power of inspira- 
tion. Following Rousseau and carrying on the ideas of 
his teacher Hamann, Herder despised the unnatural social 
conventions of his time, and attacked the tyranny of church 
orthodoxy as well as that of rationalism. In his work in 
behalf of literature Herder fought against abstract rules, 
and championed the poet's right to follow inner impulse 
alone. He showed that the fountain-head of all genuine 
poetry lies in the unperverted soul of the people, and by 
presenting perfect embodiments of truly original, sponta- 
neous poetry, which he found in the folk-song and in the 
Old Testament, in Homer and Shakespeare, he opened to 
German poets an inexhaustible spring of life. Further, he 
deepened the German conception of humanity, and he 
taught the historical study of literatures and mankind. 

It was natural that the revolutionizing ideas of the 
French philosophers, especially of Rousseau, coupled with 
Herder's bold doctrines, should start a mighty fermenta- 

1 The Social Contract. 

* Emile, or Concerning Education. 

* A Modern Heloise. 
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tion in the young men of Germany. Oppressed politically 
and socially by the abuse of authority in many states of the 
The storm empire, they threw themselves with one accord 
and stress, j^ ^ moveme nt which is now known as the 

Storm and Stress. Political liberty, social equality, the 
exaltation of primeval nature, of genius, of poetic creation 
without any regard whatsoever for the traditional laws of 
art — in short, the perfect freedom of the individual, was 
the ideal and goal of the new generation. Politically, the 
its Failure movement soon proved a failure. In the first 
Politically. pl ace> belief in die monarchical form of gov- 
ernment had been greatly strengthened through the deeds 
and virtues of Frederick the Great and through his influ- 
ence on other rulers. Frederick saw in the ruling prince 
the first servant of the state, and in consonance with this 
view he replaced the self-centred absolutism of the French 
kings with an enlightened absolutism whose one aim was 
the welfare of the whole state. Not only in Prussia but 
elsewhere, too, much had been done to abolish unfair dis- 
crimination between the classes, and to better the lot of 
the people in general, so that life was by no means intol- 
erable in all the states of Germany. Another potent factor 
in the prevention of a political upheaval in Germany was 
the lack of a strong centralized government which would- 
be revolutionists might attack. In an empire which was 
split up into several hundred petty, independent states, 
and which was a confederation only in name, there could 
be neither a large concerted opposition to misgovernment 
nor even the growth of a strong public opinion. Hence, 
the Storm and Stress whose germs are to be found in 
rationalism, and which was directly set in motion by the 
ideas of Rousseau, never advanced beyond a clash of in- 
tellects, beyond personal individual conceptions of life, 
and beyond the literature which gave expression to those 
conceptions. 
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In literature, the Storm and Stress was the dominant 
factor of its time, the seventies and the first part of the 
eighties. Under its influence the last trace 
and strew in of the Pseudo-Renaissance, which Opitz had 
started a century and a half before, vanished 
forever. It was not wiped out by the criticism of a Les- 
sing, but replaced by poetic ventures which were in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the movement, and which perma- 
nently reestablished imagination and feeling in literature. 
But the "original geniuses" of the Storm and Stress knew 
no bounds. Just as many of them in their lives scorned 
both sober morality and the teachings of reason, so in 
their works they gave free rein to imagination and feeling. 
Herder's gospel of the freely creating poetic soul they dis- 
torted into a worship of unrestrained poetic caprice whose 
perfect expression they saw, by a strange perversion of 
judgment, in Shakespeare. Many a gifted man recklessly 
squandered his talents, but the greatest, Goethe (born 
1749) and Schiller (born 1759), survived the dangers of the 
time. Goethe, above all, brought into German literature 
the native popular element which Herder had exalted; 
many of his early poems are perfect reproductions of the 
spirit and essence of the folk-song, and the dramatic prod- 
ucts of his youth are a new and higher form of the German 
popular drama. 

During the same years that the Storm and Stress ran 
riot, another exaggeration of feeling, sentimentalism, made 
sentimen- itself felt in the opposite direction. The chief 
taU8m# characteristic of the Storm and Stress was its 

conscious virility and its impulse to do; but the sentiment 
and feeling which pietism had engendered, and which 
much of Klopstock's poetry had tended to nourish, grad- 
ually fell into an "abuse of reverie, into a proud sense of 
isolation, of being misunderstood, of considering one's self 
the most afflicted of men, and at the same time loving 
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one's sadness." This degeneration of feeling was acceler- 
ated by a twofold English influence, by the works of 
Laurence Sterne, especially of his Sentimental Journey, 
and by the melancholy, nebulous songs of Ossian, a Celtic 
bard of the second or third century; a Scotchman James 
Macpherson professed to have given the works of Ossian 
in a free rhythmic translation into English prose published 
in 1760-65. Numerous translations of Sterne and Mac- 
pherson's version of Ossian appeared in Germany within 
a few years. With this new impetus and with the appear- 
ance of Goethe's Werther (1774), the supreme literary ex- 
pression of the movement, sentimentalism acquired a 
strength whose influence was felt for many years in Ger- 
man literature. 

The combination of sentimentalism and the spirit of 
unrestrained genius gave the seventies their literary stamp. 
It was the work of Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804), an aging professor of philosophy in 
Konigsberg, who had seen the youthful Herder sitting at 
his feet, to shatter these false ideals and to remake modern 
intellectual culture. Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft x 
(1781), Kritik der praktischen Vernunft 2 (1788), and 
Kritik der Urteilskraft 3 (1790) were the chief instruments 
in the work of reconstruction. In these treatises Kant 
denies all claims of subjective, individualistic superiority, 
the first canon of the Storm and Stress; he lays down with 
cool deliberation the impassable boundaries of human 
knowledge; admits the ideas of God, immortality, and 
free-will as inevitable postulates of reason, and establishes 
a simple, exalted, complete system of ethics in his categori- 
cal imperative, or the unconditional command of duty, 
which must be obeyed without contradiction and without 
reservation. The moral effect of Kant's philosophy was 

1 Critique of Pure Reason. * Critique of Practical Reason. 

* Critique of Judgment. 
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overwhelming; it gave the death-blow to shallow ration- 
alism, to the exaggeration of feeling of the sentimentalists, 
and to the eccentricities of the Storm and Stress. Goethe 
was not deeply influenced by Kant; he had attained to 
a large understanding of life before the spread of Kant's 
philosophy, and this he had done chiefly by reason of his 
sound nature and through the criticism of friends who 
were mature and who had unusual intellectual gifts. 
Schiller, however, found salvation from the trials and 
perplexities of his young manhood in Kant's compelling 
doctrine of strict self-discipline. After his death, in the 
time of Napoleon's domination over Germany (1806-13), 
Kant's ethics and Schiller's Kantian messages to his coun- 
trymen were to many Germans a deep source of comfort 
as well as of strength with which to prepare for the resto- 
Goethe and ration of national spirit. Goethe and Schiller 
SchUler * brought German literature to its culmination, 
in the first place, by a comprehension of the antithesis be- 
tween the spirit of the ancients and that of their own na- 
tion, between art and nature, intellect and feeling, and, in 
the second place, by fusing these antitheses into unities as 
no others of their country had ever been able to do. In 
their masterpieces of literature they furnished a new rally- 
ing ground for all who spoke the German tongue; and in 
this sense they recreated the lost nationality of the German 
people in spirit long years before it won a stable political 
form. 
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jgyifcai country was affected dinary fry its 5*2*er «u 
- Us pious grandmother; be vxnijjxwnewxc :a* 

latter with touching ^raettx&ie ia iis vAie •* V 
Se^en.* Fran 1739 to 1745 Hopsox-k w*$ « Sea alpfactt. 
a school of old and wide reputation esc*b£bk*?vi by l\&e 
Moritz of Saxony in die sixteenth century. HereKtoftffcvk 
received instruction in religion, literature, and the ancient 
languages. Milton's Paradise Lost, in the translation bv 
Bodmer (1732), made a deep impression on the voting poet % 
and in his farewell school oration he uttered the hope that he 
might become a German Milton anil sing of the Messiah, 
In the autumn of 1745 Klopstock began the study of the- 
ology at the university in Jena, and there he wrote out a 
prose outline of three cantos of his Afassias. The follow- 
ing spring, as German students have always been in the 
custom of doing from time to time, he changed his uni- 
versity, going now to Leipsic, where Gottsrhed'H preatige 
was already past, and where the Hremer IlflitrUf/e wnu 
already established. The collaborator* in thin periodii-al 
and other Leipsic poets, including bin couain Hchrnidt, 
were Klopstock's closest friends during thaw later Atudimt 
days; they were the inspiration of hi* odt* WimjU] and 
An. Ehert} In 1748 the fim thre* cant/* //f th* MkhUm, 
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which Klopstock had meanwhile turned into hexameters, 
appeared in the Bremer Beitfdge. The same year Klop- 
stock accepted a position as tutor in Langensalza, where 
he fell in love with Schmidt's sister Sophie, the " Fanny " 
of his odes An Fanny and Bardale. 1 It was a hopeless love, 
however, and in 1750 Klopstock gladly consented to visit 
his ardent admirer Bodmer in Zurich. Klopstock tells 
enthusiastically of the pleasures of this visit in the ode Der 
Zurchersee, 2 but it was in the end a great disappointment 
on both sides; dissension was inevitable between the 
sober host and the gay, high-spirited youth. 

In 1751 Klopstock accepted a call to Copenhagen which 

Frederick V, Bang of Denmark, extended to him at the 

suggestion of Count BernstorfP, the Danish 

His Prime, Prime Minister, whom Klopstock had met in 

in Copen- _ . . * , . . 

hagen: Zurich: the poet was now assured of a pension 

I75I - 70. 

for life and could complete the Messias at his 
leisure. In 1754 he entered upon a happy married life with 
Meta Moller of Hamburg, the inspiration of the poems 
An Cidli and Das Rosenband? Work on the Messias alter- 
nated with skating, riding, and long tramps; the winters 
were spent in Copenhagen, the summers near by in Lingby. 
But this period of content was suddenly terminated in 
November, 1758, by the death of Meta. Klopstock de- 
voted the following years to poetry and scientific studies. 
The death of Frederick V, whom Klopstock eulogized in 
the ode Rothschilds Graber 4 (1766), the succession of 
Christian VII, and the fall of Bernstorff led Klopstock 
to follow the latter to Hamburg in 1770, and to dedi- 
cate to him the first collection of his odes published in 
1771. 



1 A name, "The Lark." _ % The Lake of Zurich. 

8 The Chain of Roses. 

4 The Graves at Rothschild, i. e., Roeskilde, a town on the Danish 
island of Seeland. 
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After the completion of the Messias in 1773 Klopstock 
added little to his laurels. He journeyed to Karlsruhe in 
Hk Later 1774 at the invitation of the margrave Karl 
^^. Frederick of Baden, stopping on the way with 
1770-1803. a group f young poets in Gottingen who 

adored him as their model in poetry and life, and at the 
home of Goethe in Frankfort-on-the-Main; but in the 
following year he returned to Hamburg, where he lived 
henceforth, strong and robust even in old age. His enthu- 
siasm for the French Revolution, which he expressed in 
the odes Die Etats gtneraux l and Der FUrst und sein 
Kebsweib? was succeeded by a bitter disappointment at 
the outcome of French affairs, as he laments in the odes 
Mein Irrtum 8 and Die beiden GrtiberS Klopstock died on 
the 14th of March, 1803, in Hamburg. The pomp of his 
burial in the suburb Ottensen was an imposing expression 
of the love and veneration which all Germany cherished 
for him. 

The works of Klopstock's predecessors are, in the main, 

products of the intellect; deep feeling rarely appears in 

them, and even when it does, a mastery of the 

A General 

Estimate of language of poetry is missing. Klopstock, in- 
Literary spired by national pride and by a conscious- 
ness of his nobility of purpose, gave himself to 
the world as he was; his poetry is an inevitable, straight- 
forward expression of his own self, the product of a bold 
fancy and a full heart. Happily for this expression of 
himself he had remarkable talent in the use and creation 
of words. Whereas Gottsched had known no difference 
between the vocabulary of poetry and that of prose, 
Klopstock made a sharp distinction between the two. He 
created, as it were, a German poetical language by a con- 
scious selection of refined, melodious words for use in his 

1 The States-General. 2 The Prince and His Concubine. 

9 My Error. * The Two Graves. 
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poems. This language of his is distinctly that of poetry, 
not prose, and at the same time its strength and boldness 
are as far from the silly affectation of the Second Silesian 
School as they are from the prosiness of Gottsched and 
his disciples. Klopstock also benefited the language by 
adding new compound words and by exercising greater 
freedom in the construction of sentences and in the ar- 
rangement of words within phrases. He reanimated 
feeling for rhythmical beauty by introducing various an- 
cient metres, especially the hexameter, in the place of the 
Alexandrine and other rime systems. It is true that at 
times Klopstock's feeling deteriorates into sentimentality, 
his poetic flights of fancy fall into bombast, his metrical 
art is artificial, his choice of expression is over nice; it is 
also true that he rarely expresses simple feelings simply, 
but he is nevertheless the greatest German lyric poet be- 
tween Walther von der Vogelweide and Goethe. He was 
preeminently a lyric poet, although his most important 
and comprehensive work, Der Messias, pretends to be an 
epic. Klopstock never made any progress toward a higher 
form of art in his poetry; from his first appearance on he 
remained the same with all his faults and merits. 

Klopstock's great life-work is Der Messias, conceived 
and begun under the inspiration of Milton's Paradise 
M Lost, and extended through twenty cantos and 

Messias** nearly twenty thousand lines. The theme is 
the redemption of man through the Saviour. 
The action of the poem begins with Christ's oath to the 
Father to save mankind, the announcement of this resolve 
to the angels, and a vision of heaven. In the second canto 
Satan and his cohorts in hell plan the death of the Saviour, 
while the third canto brings us to earth and introduces the 
disciples. The sufferings of Christ are the theme of cantos 
four to seven, and His death of the next three. The second 
half of the poem deals with Christ's resurrection and ascen- 
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skm into heaven. The Memos is die first long work of sus- 
tained originality in eighteenth-century German literature; 
here for the first time since Grimmelshausen, a German 
author broke with the spirit of imitation, and conceived 
and executed on a large scale with independence and 
power. This achievement was directiy inspired by the 
life of Klopstock's own nation and by that of his own 
time. Debarred by tradition and law from participation 
in public affairs, the great body of the German people led 
an inner, mental, and spiritual life, and multitudes had 
turned from the bigoted orthodoxy of adherents of the 
church to the rapt devotions of the pietists. The Messias 
sprang from the life of the great mass of the people, and 
it is also an outgrowth of the life which the smaller body 
of religious enthusiasts led. It is thus distinctly native 
and national, and it is pietistic. From the ardent faith of 
pietism arose directly the intense religious feeling of the 
Messias. From the same soil arose the ecstatic reveries 
of the pietists and those flights of imagination which even 
still attract the reader of Klopstock's epic. No other poet 
of the middle of the eighteenth century bears us now into 
such vast, spacious realms or strikes us with such awe in 
the presence of the everlasting; no other has such full- 
sounding, melodious language. An offspring of its time 
and permeated with a purified, ennobling idealism, the 
first cantos of the Messias made an unprecedented im- 
pression throughout Germany. With few exceptions, 
men failed to see its obvious faults. Its scenes are too 
deeply shrouded in a poetic haze, its characters remain 
superhuman, incomprehensible beings, or they are drawn 
in outlines too vague to be visualized, and the action moves 
so slowly that the interest is deadened before events hap- 
pen. The Messias is lacking almost entirely in vivid, 
objective narration; instead, it is overflowing with personal 
feeling. It is therefore not a genuine epic poem, and 
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Klopstock remains here, what he always was primarily, 
a lyric poet. Even before the appearance of the last cantos 
of the Messias, in 1773, the swift course of German liter- 
ature had led men to see more clearly its author's limita- 
tions, but the publication of the first cantos in 1748 marked 
the dawn of a new era in German literature. 

Klopstock's merits as a poet are most obvious in his 
Odes. Like all true lyric poetry, they are essentially 
occasional poems in the higher sense, that is, 
they always arise from some definite personal 
experience, and they present this experience in an aspect 
that is universal in its appeal. Rich and varied feeling 
and the powerful expression of feeling lent an effect of 
perfect novelty to these odes similar to that of the Messias. 
Klopstock celebrates friendship in the odes Wingolf, An 
Ebert, Der Zurchersee, and Die jruhen Graber, 1 love in 
Bardale, An Fanny, An Cictti, Das Rosenband, and Das 
Wiedersehn,* nature in Die Fruhlingsfeier* and Die 
Sommernacht 4 enjoyment of life in Der Rheinwein,* Der 
Eislauf* Der Frohsinn, 7 and Winterfrevden, 8 poetry in 
Die Stunden der Weihe, 9 Die beiden Musen, 10 Der HUgel 
und der Hain, 11 and An Freund und Feind, 12 liberty and 
fatherland in Hermann und Thusnelda, Hermann, and 
Mein Vaterland. 13 In almost all his odes there is intense 
love of God and an awe-struck reverence for divine omnip- 
otence, but this is especially true of An Gott, Dem Erloser, 14 
and Psalm. The form of Klopstock's odes was a striking 
innovation. With the exception of a few church hymns 



I The Early Graves. 3 Reunion. 

8 Celebration of Spring. 4 Summer Night. 

6 Rhine Wine. 6 Skating. 

7 Cheerfulness. • Winter Joys. 

9 Hours of Consecration. 10 The Two Muses. 

II The HiU and the Grove. M To Friend and Foe. 
13 My Fatherland. u To the Redeemer. 
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such as the triumphant Auferstehn, ja auferstehn wirst du, 1 
Klopstock followed the theories of Bodmer and Breitinger 
concerning rime and rejected it completely. By the use 
and free imitation of classical strophe-forms, especially 
those of Horace, Klopstock gave rhythm an unsuspected 
melodiousness and variety. After the ode Die Genesung 3 
written in 1754, he sometimes renounced any fixed norm 
in strophe and verse, and used the so-called "free rhythm " 
in which the language, closely following each inner stir of 
feeling, creates the rhythmical form for itself. His most 
brilliant example of such poetry is the hymn of praise to 
nature Die FruJdingsfeier (1759). Klopstock's inclination 
to force everything into the ethereal and intangible often 
appears in his odes as well as in the Messias, and besides 
this he sometimes uses words in such an arbitrary, novel 
way that his meaning is incomprehensible. References to 
Norse mythology, at that time an affectation of German 
patriotic poets, also constitutes a weakness in Klopstock's 
poetry; he spoils the enjoyment of many odes on the 
Germanic past with obscure passages of this description. 
He did not sing of the deeds of Frederick the Great, be- 
cause he could not forget the king's low estimate of Ger- 
man literature. His patriotism in the odes on Germany 
therefore lacks connection with his own times. But a 
wide popular effect was impossible for his lyrics in general 
on account of their form; they made an impression only 
upon educated classes. 

Klopstock also tried his talents as a dramatist. His 
Biblical plays Der Tod Adams * (1757) in prose and two 
others in iambics were inspired by the example of Bodmer. 
His patriotic dramas Hermanns Schlackt 4 (1769), Her' 
mann und die Fwrsten * (1784), and Hermanns Tod* (1787), 

1 "Rise again, yes, rise again thou wilt." * My Recovery. 
» The Death of Adam. * Hermann'* Battle. 

5 Hermann and the Princes. • Hermann's Death. 
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all in prose with occasional songs, pretend to be a new 
kind of drama which Klopstock called bardiet from the 
Kiop.tock'i Latin barditus mentioned in Tacitus's Germa- 
gramai and n j ja; Klopstock interpreted barditus as "song of 
WoA * bards," but it is not known whether the barditus 

was anything but a battle call or a hymn used in battle, 
and whether there were any bards among the old Ger- 
manic tribes as there were among the Celts. The bardiet, 
in Klopstock's theory, " takes the characters and the chief 
parts of its general outline from the history of the father- 
land, and is never wholly without songs." All these plays 
of Klopstock's are worthy of mention only as testimonials 
of his religious feeling or of his patriotic enthusiasm, and 
on account of various vivid scenes; they are not at all dra- 
matic in presentation. Among Klopstock's prose works the 

best-known is Die devtsche Gelehrtenrepublik ; l 
deutsche it contains many original ideas on language and 
repubiik - literature which Klopstock proposes as laws for 

the government of an imaginary union of all 
German writers. The book is full of absurdities, but 
various ambitious youths, for example, Goethe and other 
Storm and Stress poets, were deeply stirred by the warmth 
with which the revered author defended the rights of 
poetic impulse against the regulations of an Opitz or a 
Gottsched, and by the zeal with which he denounced for- 
eign affectations. 

No true poet of the time remained immune from the 
influence of Klopstock's poetry. Wilhelm von Gersten- 
Kioostock»s berg (1737-1823) was a follower of Klopstock, 
Followers. though he had other models too, writing suc- 
cessively in the style of Hagedorn, Gleim, Klopstock, and 
Ossian. Gerstenberg's Briefe vber Merkwurdigkeiten der 
Literatur 2 (1766-70), a continuation of critical work by 

1 The Republic of German Scholars. 
1 Letters on Literary Phenomena. 
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Leasing, prepared the way for the conception of Shake- 
speare held by Herder and the poets of the Storm and 
Stress. His tragedy Ugolino (1768) is a forerunner of the 
dramas of the same movement In the Oedichi eines 
Skalden l (1766) Gerstenberg repudiated the mythology of 
the ancients which German writers had formerly used, and 
substituted Norse mythology. Klopstock adopted this in- 
novation at once, and he was followed in turn by the so- 
called "bards." The models of the latter were first the 
Hermann odes and dramas with their semblance of ancient 
times, and afterward Ossian; but the poetry of the bards 
soon degenerated into bombastic, nebulous, patriotic songs 
which were afterward dubbed BardengebruU, or "bellow- 
ing of die bards," The best-known were the bards 
"Rhingulf," die pen-name of K. F. Kretschmann (1738- 
1809), and "Sined," or Michael Denis (1729-1800). In 
religious poetry die Swiss Johann Kaspar Lavater (1741- 
1801) was a disciple of Klopstock. Bodmer tried in vain 
to rival die Memos. The tender lyrical moods of Old 
Testament thanes and the melodious poetic prose of 
Klopstock's Tod Adams were duplicated by Salomon 
Gessner (1730-88) of Zurich in his story Dtr Tod Abeb 2 
(1758). Gessner had, however, acquired some fame before 
this time through his graceful IdyUen (Ylsfy) en imaginary 
innocent shepherd life. These were a successful revival 
of the sentimental Arcadian idyl which has already been 
mentioned; they gave expresaon to the longing of the 
time for nature, and spread the good repute «rf German 
poetry in France and England* A grwp of young poets 
in Gottmgen wwe devoted admirers of Klopstack, bat they 
were also deeply mflnenrerf by Herder, and hence will be 
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the Seven Years' War. Ewald von Kleist, who was born 
in 1715, died, a Prussian major, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder 

Po«te or ft* * rom a wounc ^ received in the Battle of Ku- 
s«ven Ye«nf nersdorf in 1759. A year after the appearance 
of the first three cantos of the Messias, Kleist 
published his poem Der Fruhling; 1 like Klopstock's epic, 
it is in hexameters, though with an extra initial syllable. 
e. von Kieiit Influenced by Thomson's Seasons and endowed 
(17x5-59). by nature with great warmth of feeling, Kleist 
draws charming pictures of country life. He shows poetic 
sensibility in the idyl, too, for example, Irin, as well as in 
the fable, such as Der geldhmte Kranich. 3 The delight 
which Kleist took in praising his native land and his king 
appears especially in his famous ode An die preussische 
Armee s (1757), and in the brief epic on patriotism and 
friendship which he wrote in the midst of war, Cissides und 
Paches (1759). This last work shows the deep influence 
which Lessing, a close friend of Kleist, was beginning to 
have on his poetry. Ludwig Gleim (1719-1803) of Halber- 
Gieim stadt was loved and esteemed as few men of 

(1719-1803). jjj s generation on account of the assistance 
which he gave to younger poets; "Father Gleim" he 
was called universally. An imitator of Hagedorn in Anac- 
reontic poetry, he became a leading representative of 
this kind of verse along with Johann Peter Uz (1720-96) 
and Johann Georg Jacobi (1740-1814); the latter's poetry 
suggests Goethe in beauty of form and in purity of feeling. 
Gleim's model in fables and short stories was Gellert. 
Gleim was thus largely an imitator of others, but Klop- 
stock's patriotic odes and his own veneration for the great 
king aroused in him an eloquence of his own. The eleven 
war-songs grouped together under the tide Preussische 
Kriegslieder eines Grenadiers 4 (1758) are a vigorous, manly 

1 Spring. * The Lamed Crane. 

8 To the Prussian Army. 4 Prussian War-Songs by a Grenadier. 
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98) was * dry Tctsifier. but lib patriotic outbursts; may b* 
mentioned as continuations of Qopstock* s ittvthnikttl in- 
novations. How Tossing and Schubait wwr* inspired by 
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CHAPTER XHI 

« 

LESSING 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born January 22, 
1729, at Kamenz, where his father, a capable man in strait- 
Letgin - ened circumstances, was the leading pastor; 

tiffiklf' "such a good man and withal such a quick- 
tndYoung tempered man," Lessing says of him. From 
1739-56. 1741 to 1746 Legging attended the famous 
school of St. Afra at Meissen near Dresden, established 
like Schulpforta by Duke Moritz of Saxony, and there he 
laid the foundations of his great learning; the rector of the 
school said of him: "He is a horse that takes double 
fodder; the lessons that are too hard for others are child's 
play to him. There is no field of learning that his active 
mind would not like to explore and would not understand." 
At St. Afra, Lessing also conceived his first comedy Der 
junge Gelehrte. 1 He was enrolled as a student of theology 
in Leipsic from 1746 to 1748, but he carried on other 
studies along with those in theology, especially philology 
and literature as well as medicine. He also wrote short 
poems and outlines of dramas, and associated with the 
journalist C. Mylius and Christian Felix Weisse (1726- 
1804), a popular dramatist and writer for the young. 
His acquaintance with the actress Karoline Neuber, 
Gottsched's friend, led Lessing to translate some French 
plays for her, and she produced his play Der junge Gelehrte, 
successfully in January, 1748. His intimacy with theatri- 
cal people gave Lessing a wide knowledge of the world and 
of die stage, but his pious parents were much scandalized 

1 The Young Scholar. 
138 
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by such a life, and Leasing had to visit them in Kamem, 
from New-Year's to Easter, 1748, and convince them of his 
accomplishments and good morals. From Leipsic he went 
to Berlin, stopping en route at Wittenberg for four months, 
and arriving at the Prussian capital in November, 1748, 
where he continued his varied studies until December, 
1751. He lived by his translations and journalistic work, 
writing also the comedies Der Misogyn, 1 Die alie Jungfer? 
Die Juden,* Der Freigeistf and Der Schatz,* and publishing 
a well-received collection of lyrics under the title Kiev- 
nigkeiten? Returning to Wittenberg, he continued his 
student life until he took the degree of Master of Arts in 
December, 1752. He went back to Berlin at once, and now 
began his friendship with the Jewish philosopher Moses 
Mendelssohn, the book dealer Friedrich Nicolai, and the 
poets Ramler and Gleim. In the course of these years 
he wrote witty aphorisms, became absorbed in dramatur- 
gical studies, acquired the reputation of a greatly feared 
critic through his Vademecum fur Herrn Samuel Gotthold 
Lange, 7 and proved his learning by his Rettungen dee 
Horaz? During a sojourn in Potsdam, near Berlin, from 
January to March, 1755, he finished his first important 
drama Miss Sara Sampson; it created a great sensation. 
Lessing returned to Leipsic in October, 1755, starting in 
the following May on a long journey as the companion of a 
young merchant, but the general excitement in Europe 
incident to the beginning of the Seven Years' War stopped 
their tour in Amsterdam. 

Again settled in Leipsic, from September, 1756, to May, 
1758, Lessing began his close friendship with Kleist, and 

1 The Woman Hater. * The Old Maid. 

» The Jews. 4 The Freethinker. 

8 The Treasure. • Trifle*. 

7 A Manual for Mr. Samuel Gotthold Lange. 
• Vindications of Horace. 
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laid plans for various plays, Emilia Galotti; Kleonnis, a 
tragedy in iambics, and Faust. He was then in Berlin 
once more, until November, 1760, studying older 
war Time German literature, for example, Logau's poetry, 
Hamburg: and the art of fable-writing; his Fabeln ap- 
peared in 1759. He also wrote during these 
years his patriotic tragedy PhUotas. In 1759, in company 
with Nicolai and Mendelssohn, he established a journal, 
Briefe die neueste Literatur betrefiend, 1 which inaugurated 
new methods in literary criticism. From November, 1760, 
to April, 1765, he acted as secretary to the Prussian General 
von Tauentzien in Breslau; here he became acquainted 
with military life, and in association with soldiers and 
civilians acquired the knowledge of men which fitted him 
by 1763 to sketch the comedy Minna von Barnhelm. He 
also carried on all sorts of studies, especially that of the 
ancients, which resulted, notably, in Laokoon. In May, 
1765, Lessing returned to Berlin by way of Kamenz and 
Leipsic. The publication of Laokoon (1766) did not lead 
to the office of Prussian Royal Librarian as he had hoped. 
So before Minna von Barnhelm, the first German national 
drama, was completed and published in 1767, he accepted 
the post of critic for the newly founded national theatre in 
Hamburg, and entered upon his duties there in April, 
1767, the theatre being opened April 22. The periodical 
Hamburgische Dramaturgic 2 (1767-69) was started at 
once, and therewith Lessing began his fight against the 
domination of French classicism in Germany, and opened 
the way for the advance and development of German 
tragedy. When the theatre was forced to close in Novem- 
ber, 1768, on account of the indifference of the public, 
Lessing was again oppressed by the lack of means. Before 
he found another position he continued his study of ar- 

1 Letters Concerning the Most Recent Literature, 
a Hamburg Dramaturgy. 
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chaeology, and on the basis of it wrote his crushing reply, 
Briefe arUiquarischen Inhaltes l (1768-69), to the persecu- 
tions of a clique of scholars headed by the philologist 
Klotz in Halle. With great self-sacrifice he also devoted 
himself at this time to caring for the family of a deceased 
friend, Konig. 

In April, 1770, at the recommendation of the hereditary 
prince Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand of Brunswick, Lessing be- 
came the librarian at Wolfenbiittel, for many 
Years. 14- years the residence of the Dukes of Brunswick, 
woifenbuttei: In spite of the meagre salary he assumed the 
debts of his father (died 1770), and became en- 
gaged in 1771 to Konig's widow, Eva. Besides other works 
on literature, there appeared in 1771 Anmerkungen uber das 
Ejrigramm, 2 in 1772 the first German tragedy that can be 
reckoned as a classic, Emilia Galotti, and Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte und LUeratur aus den Schatzen der herzoglichen 
Bibliothek,* and in 1774, 1777, and 1778 the sensational 
Fragmente eines Ungenannten, 4 rationalistic treatises writ- 
ten by the deceased Hamburg professor Samuel Reimarus. 
In February, 1775, Lessing journeyed via Berlin to Vienna, 
accompanying Prince Leopold of Brunswick through Italy 
from April to December, and arriving in Woifenbuttei again 
in February, 1776. After an increase of salary and the ao; 
quirement of the title of Court Councillor he was at last 
married in October, 1776, to Eva Konig. But their happi- 
ness was brief; Eva and her new-born son died in January, 
1778. The few remaining years of Lessing's life were 
shrouded in gloom. His dispute with a Hamburg clergy- 
man, Goeze, about the Fragmente harassed Lessing and em- 
bittered him still more, but in spite of all, he accomplished 

1 Letters of Antiquarian Import. * Notes on the Epigram. 

* Contributions to History and Literature from the Treasures of the 
Ducal Library. 
4 Papers by an Anonymous Author. 
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in these last years his noblest poetical achievement, Nathan 
der Weise l (1779), a dramatic poem in iambics, celebrating 
the brotherhood of man, devotion to God, and tolerance. 
In 1780 Lessing set down his philosophical testament in the 
treatise Die Erziehung des Menachengeschleehtea} Long 
since sickly and ailing physically, but still unbroken men- 
tally, Lessing was attacked by a stroke of apoplexy while 
on a sojourn in Brunswick, and died shortly after on 
the 15th of February, 1781, at the age of fifty-two. He 
was buried in Brunswick in the church-yard of St. Magnus. 
A passionate love of truth, indefatigable energy and joy 
in work, and rare acumen made Lessing an unresting in- 
Le8«w B vestigator and thinker, a great scholar, and a 
cEXSLrifr- pioneer in criticism. Macaulay called him 
tk,# "the greatest critic of Europe." He never 

rested until he had crushed the wrong which he was attack- 
ing and had established in its place what he considered 
the right. An unyielding enemy of error and falsehood, he 
struck without mercy wherever he saw or thought he saw 
either. He was sure of his ground in three fields, classical 
philology, aesthetics, and theology. Free from the delusion 
of many rationalists that all the possibilities of human 
cognition were already exhausted, he, chiefly, developed 
those ideas of rationalism which led to the best in German 
poetry and philosophy. In his sincerity of conviction and 
his mastery of style lies the secret of Lessing's effect upon 
his countrymen. Together with his clearness and plas- 
ticity of expression, he also shows a remarkable command 
of popular picturesque language. But he was not only the 
greatest critic of his time; he wrote original works of per- 
manent value as well. He says indeed, at the end of his 
Hamburgiscke Dramaturgie, that if his original works 
contained anything that was tolerable, he owed it solely 

1 Nathan the Wise. 

' The Education of the Human Race. 
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to criticism. It is moreover true that Lessing did not 
possess the imagination or ease in characterization which 
the greatest authors have. He worked slowly, often labor- 
ing long until he gave the image before him its final form. 
On the other hand, the greatest clearness of intellect alone 
could never produce a Minna von Barnhelm with all its 
freshness and vitality. Lessing was able to utilize his 
minute knowledge of men in the creation of characters who 
are true to life, and he could experience within himself 
their psychological changes; this twofold gift made him a 
genuine dramatist. We may therefore reckon him among 
the leading original authors of his country, in spite of his 
doubts of his creative ability. But he was conscious 
of his limitations, and as a creative writer he essayed 
almost exclusively the drama. As a critic and as the 
author of the first distinctly national drama, he exerted 
an immeasurable influence on the development of Ger- 
man literature. 

Of all German authors Lessing was the first who could 
write on theoretical, scientific subjects with fine discrimi- 
Lessintft nation and depth of thought, with profound 
c|iti ca i learning and originality. His Beitrage zur His- 

Works - torie und Aufnahme des Theaters 1 (1750), 

edited together with Mylius, are experiments in criticism 
rather than anything more. But Lessing's reviews under 
the tide Das Neueste aus dem Reiche des Witzes 2 (1751), 
which first appeared in the supplement of a Berlin news- 
paper, show this author of twenty-two years far superior 
to other contemporary critics. Absolutely independent in 
his attitude toward literature, he spares Gottsched's the- 
ories as little as the errors and weaknesses of the Swiss 
Bodmer and Breitinger; he also recognizes the faults of 
Klopstock as well as his greatness. The Rettungen des 

1 Contributions to the History and Advancement of the Theatre* 
* The Latest from the Realm of the Understanding. 
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Horaa? (1754), a model in its clear, attractive treatment of 
a learned subject, refutes the low opinion of Lessing's 
time concerning the morals and character of the Roman 
poet. The Vademecum fur Herrn Samuel Gotthold Lange 3 
(1754) established Lessing's fame; the stinging wit of 
this treatise destroyed forever the illegitimate renown 
of an ignorant vain translator of Horace's odes. The 
treatise Abhandlungen uber die Fabel 8 (1759) discusses the 
character of the fable from a new stand-point, but not 
always convincingly; Lessing recalls classical models 
and demands epigrammatic brevity for the fable as op- 
posed to the broad epical style of Gellert, and considers 
the presentation of a moral lesson the object of the fable. 
His illustrative examples of his theories are clever in con- 
tent and expert in form. Much more importance, how- 
ever, is to be ascribed to Lessing's part in the Brief e die 

neueste Literatur betreffend 4 (1759-60), or, as the 
raturbriefe •• collection is briefly called, Literaturbriefe,* which 

he published with the collaboration of Men- 
delssohn and Nicolai. These "letters," which pretend to 
have been addressed to an officer wounded in the Battle 
of Zorndorf, are keen, sweeping criticisms of contempo- 
rary literary events. Bad translators, shallow moralists, 
and warped pedagogues are scourged in turn. In the 
famous seventeenth letter, which also contains a fragment 
of Lessing's Faust drama, the limitations of Gottsched's 
theatrical innovations are exposed, and " the masterpieces 
of Shakespeare" are held up as models instead of 
French dramas. In other letters Wieland's sanctimoni- 
ous early works and his insipid dramas are sharply criti- 
cised, Klopstock's odes and Messias are discussed with 

1 Vindications of Horace. 

9 A Manual for Mr. Samuel Gotthold Lange. 

3 Essays on the Fable. 

4 Letters Concerning the Most Recent Literature, 

5 Literature Letters. 
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discriminating appreciation of the good and bad, and the 
forgotten epigrams of Logau are warmly commended. 

Lessing's next work in criticism, Laokoon oder uber 
die Grenztn der Malerei und Poesie, 1 was revolutionizing 
-Laokoon* in i* 3 effect on German literature. Although 
J{2Si- Its unfinished, only the first of the three parts 
point " planned ever appearing, it is one of the most 

important books in the language. Its starting-point is a 
comparison which the art critic Winckelmann made be- 
tween the representation of the Trojan priest Laocoftn in 
Virgil's jEneid and that in a Greek marble group now 
preserved in the Vatican. Lessing agrees with Winckel- 
mann that the mouth of the marble Laocoon is not opened 
wide enough to emit a shriek such as Virgil's priest uttered. 
Winckelmann, however, asserted that the ancients did not 
express their pain, and that the sculptor intended to repre- 
sent a lofty, self-contained soul. Lessing, on the other 
hand, proves that the Greeks did express their pain very 
freely. The sculptor did not represent Laoco6n in the 
moment of most intense pain, because beauty was his aim; 
and he therefore chose a moment of lesser suffering, in 
order that the features of Laocoon might not be hideously 
distorted and unbeautiful. Virgil tells of Laocotin's 
shrieks, but he does not tell of them alone; other phases of 
Laocoon's character, which soften the effect of his cries of 
pain, are also treated, and thus the total impression which 
the reader receives of Virgil's priest is that of a noble, 
manly spirit no less than that which the spectator receives 
from the marble group. This is Lessing's reply to Winckel- 
mann, but Laokoon was written with a very much larger 
purpose than this. 

Lessing aims, first, to establish a distinction between 
the medium of expression used by painting and sculpture 
on the one hand, and that used by poetry on the other, 

1 Laocoon, or Concerning the Boundaries of Painting and Poetry. . 
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and, then, to mark the difference in the themes of these 
arts arising from the difference in medium. After setting 
its Dbtinc- U P P ure beauty as the aim of the artist, Lessing 
aJu^S 1 **" 1 demonstrates that the fine arts by the use of 
Poetry * canvas or stone express themselves in space; 

poetry's medium, however, is articulated sounds which 
succeed one another in time. The former can therefore 
express only coexisting objects or bodies; the latter can 
express only those things which follow each other con- 
secutively in time, namely, actions. Bodies and their per- 
ceptible attributes are the subjects appropriate to the fine 
arts, actions are the appropriate subjects of poetry. A 
painting or statue can express action only by suggestion, 
by means of bodies; poetry can convey the notion of a 
body only by suggestion, by means of action. The mo- 
ment of an action which the fine arts choose to represent 
must be the one which is most suggestive; that attribute of 
a body which poetry refers to must be the one which gives 
us the clearest idea of the body. The poet must refrain 
from description; he cannot vie with the artist in painting. 
Even if Lessing's conception of fine art as the art of the 
physically beautiful is narrow, he brilliantly proves the 
truth of his theory of poetry by means of Homer. The 
Greek poet is content with only a single vivid epithet in 
representing a body, or he conveys the idea of a body 
solely through action, as in the case of Helen; he does not 
analyze her beauty, he tells us with incomparably greater 
effect how the sight of her affected even the old men of 
Troy. In order to realize the tremendous value of Les- 

it. Meet sin ?' s treatbe we must remember toe confusion 
which prevailed before its appearance. People 

thought that painting and poetry corresponded to each 

other perfectly; that what one could put on canvas the 

other could put in verse. Consequently, poetry had been 

afflicted with a mania for description, and the fine arts had 



oomnntted to an cndunng fonn moments which are tolcf • 
able only to a passing glance, and by adding allegorical 
symbols to their representations of men and women* they 
had indicated attributes which ought to be expressed in 
face or bearing. Hiese two currents in die taste of his 
time, descrip ti ve poetry and aOegoriiing art, Leasing 
checked, and later writers of his country obserred die 
distinction which he made between the spheres of poetry 
and art 

Lessing's Hambwrgische Dramaturgie 1 heralded new 
tidings of not less importance. At first sight, it seems only 
- Ham- a series of fifty-two reviews of plays performed 

D^SSltojie- in Hamburg, but it is in fact a continued 
(1767-69). investigation of the character of the drama, 
especially of tragedy. Starting out from Aristotle's the- 
ories of the drama, Lessing finds the essence of tragedy in 
the spectators' sympathy with the situation of the tragic 
hero and their fear for the outcome. Lessing says, fur- 
ther, that the action of the play must arise naturally from 
the combination of external conditions involved and the 
characters of the persons represented. Of the three unities 
of time, place, and action, he thinks only the last to be 
indispensable, and proves that the French maintenance 
of all three was based on a misunderstanding of Aristotle. 
In the remainder of the Dramaturgic he justifies tragedies 
based on events within the experience of the middle 
classes, and makes acute observations on accurate de- 
piction of life, delineation of character, and kindred sub- 
jects. Lessing does not intend to dictate new rules to the 
poets; he desires, first, to rescue them from the false, and 
to assert and champion the demands on the dramatist 
which arise of themselves from the nature of the drama. 
With these ends in view, he condemns the acted plays of 
Voltaire and the two Corneilles and others. He opposes 

1 Hamburg Dramaturgy. 
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them also because they made the rise of an independent, 
national theatre in Germany impossible. He refers to 
Shakespeare again, and with increased emphasis, as the 
proper model of the modern dramatist. Literary aesthet- 
ics has now outstripped Lessing in many points, but the 
historical and national value of his Dramaturgic remains; 
it overthrew erroneous theories in Germany, and it laid 
the foundation of a new German drama. 

Lessing's later critical works, however sound, are of 
little importance as compared with the effect of the last 

two mentioned. Another work in the form of 
Lastcriti- letters, Brief e antiqvarischen Inhalts 1 (1768- 
Controver- 69), addressed to the unscrupulous, superficial 

philologist Professor Klotz in Halle, is a clas- 
sic example of philological polemics; it was a revelation of 
Klotz in his real character as a scholar and man, and it 
was his ruin. The beautiful little treatise Wie die Alien 
den Tod gebildet 2 (1769) also arose from this same literary 
feud. The acute Anmerkungen Vber das Epigramm* 
(1771) may also be mentioned. Lessing was forced into 
a number of theological discussions by attacks on the 
freethinking Fragmente eines Ungenannten 4 (1774-78), 
sometimes called WolfenbOtUer Fragmente, 6 which he had 
edited and published. In these disputes Lessing defends 
the rights of free investigation with all his might; his 
most famous rejoinder is the Anti-Goeze (1778), a pam- 
phlet addressed to the Hamburg pastor Goeze who was 
Lessing's most important and most vehement opponent. 
The last critical work of importance by this unresting 
seeker after truth is the religious-philosophical testament 

1 Letters of Antiquarian Import. 

* How the Ancients Presented Death. 

* Notes on the Epigram. 

* Papers by an Anonymous Author. 
8 Wolfenbuttel Fragments. 
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abiL, wise phfloBophr is tanged with chae tight of dtttte^gradt 
pace miD which. Lessmg was sooa *o eater. 

Ti^wnrig wrote & number of pretty Aracrcotitic po*t»sk 
fables in prose, and biting epigrams buc aside from tbsrs* 
unimportant by-products his creative work k 
dramatic in form. Among nunierous ear^f 
attempts in comedy are D«r jun,<j# (.utkkrto* 
the embodiment of personal observation and experiences 
Die Juden * a play on religious tolerance* and t>*r Xtiw* 
gyn;* their most conspicuous merit, as compared with 
the main body of contemporary drama, is their lively 
dialogue in easy, natural prose. They were followed in 
1755 by die three-act drama Mi*t Sara $ampwtt, % the first 
tragedy of middle-class life on the German stage* Sara 
Sampson has been enticed from home by the libertine 
MeDefont, but they are discovered at an inn by MellefontV 
former mistress Marwood. Failing to win back her ok) 
lover, and hearing that Sampson is willing to forgive his 
daughter, Marwood poisons Sara, ami Mellcfont stabs 
himself. Inspired by Richardson's novels am) UUo'a 
play George Barnwell, or the Merchant of London, Leasing 
here broke with the preconception of IJottsched ami the 
French that serious drama could deal only with kings ami 
heroes, and presented the universally human, tragic jhw- 
sions of people from ordinary walks of life; at the same- 
time, he rose above the merely pathetic which had formed 
the content of Gellert's "lachrymose" comedies. I messing 
also paid no heed to the notion that tragedy could lw 
written only in Alexandrines; as in his English models, 
the dialogue is in prose. The English names of the char- 
acters, instead of the traditional classic or French name*, 
are another reminder of Lillo and Richardson. The 

1 The Education of the Human Race. ■ The Young Scholar, 

1 The Jews. « The Woman Hater. 
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motivation of the action is sometimes very weak, but the 
psychological evolution of the characters, especially of 
Mellefont, marks a great advance. The one-act tragedy 
Philoias (1759), written in concise prose, is laid in ancient 
times; the captive Macedonian prince Philotas kills him- 
self lest his father make a disadvantageous peace in order 
to ransom him. Lessing strives here after classical sim- 
plicity, but his drama is pervaded by the heroic spirit of 
its author's time, the spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism 
which had been aroused in Prussia by Frederick the 
Great. 

In the comedy Minna von Barnhelm oder das Soldateiv- 
gluck l Lessing reproduced not only the spirit of his time, 

•• mi k u * a ^ ra 8 men ^ ; °f contemporaneous life as well. 

Barnhelm" . Goethe describes the play as "the most direct 
(1767). 

outgrowth of the Seven Years' War, of perfect 

north German national content, the first theatrical pro- 
duction based on important events in contemporary life.** 
Lessing sketched Minna in 1763 and published it four 
years later. Tellheim, a Prussian major in the Seven 
Years' War, won the love of a Saxon heiress Minna von 
Barnhelm by generous, humane treatment of her country- 
people during the war. At the conclusion of peace, how- 
ever, his superiors ascribed his humanity to bribery and 
dismissed him from the army. Commanded by his sense 
of honor to give up his betrothed, Tellheim fled to Berlin 
without giving Minna any information concerning him- 
self. When the play opens he is living there in a small 
hotel; he is so reduced financially that he pawns his en- 
gagement ring with the landlord. Meanwhile Minna has 
by chance alighted at the same inn, and when the land- 
lord shows her the ring she immediately redeems it and 
has Tellheim summoned. He refuses, however, to let her 
throw herself away on a man without reputation or means. 

1 Minna von Barnhelm, or Soldier's Fortune. 
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Minim tfaea resorts to strategy. She bids ber mil irfotwi 
TcOkdm that she 1ms been disinherited bv bar uncle on 
account of her engagement to him. TeUheim succumbs 
at once, his energy and his jot in fife are bora again at the 
p rospec t of caring for his beloved; but Minna, in order to 
make her victory complete, refuses him, and returns die 
ring which she has redeemed. When a warrant from 
the king removes the blot on TeUheJnrs reputation, and 
restores him to his forma- position, Minna vows again 
that she will never take back the ring she has given him. 
But Tellheim now discovers that it is his own ring which 
he pawned with the landlord, and the play ends hap- 
pily. Minna is the first masterpiece of the German stage 
and a comedy which later times have never quite equalled* 
It is a national play in various aspects, in the place and 
time of the action, Germany, 1763, in the truthful depie* 
tion of German life and manners, and in the sturdy Ger* 
man spirit of the whole play. Furthermore, while writing 
Minna, Lessing had in mind the ruptures which the Seven 
Years' War had caused between different states of the 
empire, and the union of the Prussian major and the Saxon 
heiress was intended as an example of the concord and 
harmony which Lessing, like many others, desired to aee 
established between all the states of Germany. The 
artistic construction of the plot, the grace and naturalness 
of the dialogue, and the alertness of the characters are 
among the beauties of Minna, but the strongest charm of 
all is that exerted by the subtle mixture of jest and earnest. 
Lessing's expert use of light and shade raises the comedy 
to a plane of its own. The 30th of September, 1767, when 
Minna von Barnhelm was first produced, in Hamburg, was 
the birthday of German national drama. 

As in comedy, so, too, in tragedy, Lessing presented his 
nation with its first classic, Emilia Qalotti, a play which he 
entirely rewrote in the winter of 1771-72 from a sketch <rf 
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1757. Like Miss Sara Sampson, it deals with middle- 
class life. Emilia Galotti is about to marry a Count Ap- 
•• Emiiu pi&ni, but the Prince of Guastalla, who has 
Oaiotti •• become enamoured of her, desires to frustrate 
the marriage. His chamberlain Marinelli en- 
gages bandits to waylay the carriage containing the bridal 
pair; Appiani is shot, and servants of the prince, pre- 
tended rescuers, carry Emilia off to a secluded country- 
seat. A former mistress of the prince, Orsina, reveals the 
plot to Emilia's father Odoardo. Believing that there is 
no other way of saving his daughter from shame and ruin, 
Odoardo stabs her. The play is, evidently, based on the 
Roman story of Virginia, but it is a play of modern times 
and conditions, and there is no suggestion of the popular 
insurrection and revolution which Virginia's death incited. 
Lessing left the action on Italian soil, but the conditions 
portrayed, the insolence with which corrupt court circles 
broke up the family life of defenceless, honorable citizens, 
prevailed not only in the Italian states of the time. The 
dramatist was reflecting with profound moral indignation 
such conditions as were prevalent in Germany, too, and 
thus he created a national German tragedy. The truth 
of Lessing's picture was felt by all his readers, and the 
play had a deep effect. This effect was further enhanced 
by the simple but intense action, the fine characterization, 
and the terse language. Emilia Galotti is Lessing's poetic 
illustration of the laws of tragedy which he laid down in 
his Dramaturgie. Twelve years later it found an echo in 
Schiller's impassioned early tragedy Kobale und Lube. 1 

Lessing's last and, in some respects, greatest original 
work is Nathan der Weise, 2 written between November, 
1778, and the beginning of April, 1779. When the right to 
publish without submission to the censor was taken away 
from Lessing on account of the disputes about the Frag- 

1 Cabal and Love. a Nathan the Wise. 
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mente, he "resolved to see whether he would be allowed 
to preach undisturbed from his old pulpit, the stage/ 1 and 
u wrote Nathan. He indicated by the subtitle, 

der weise- "a dramatic poem," that he did not intend to 
write a play strictly in accord with rigid rules; 
and therefore, avoiding dramatic effects deliberately, he 
presupposes a large part of the action affecting his char- 
acters as having taken place at a time antedating that of 
the play. The plot of Nathan is comparatively unimpor- 
tant; the drama is one of ideas, not of action. Nathan 
was to be a campaign document in behalf of the gospel of 
enlightenment and religious tolerance, as well as a poetic 
expression of profound religious conviction. For this 
purpose Lessing introduces adherents of the three mono- 
theistic religions, Christianity, Judaism, and Mohamme- 
danism; and through their rise above confessional differ- 
ences in their attitude toward life and each other, as well 
as through a parable which the Jew Nathan relates, 
Lessing teaches the lessons of tolerance and brotherly 
love. Palestine and the period of the Third Crusade, 
about 1190, were chosen as the place and time of the 
action in accordance with the chief source of the play, one 
of the first stories in Boccaccio's Decamerone, and because 
the three religions were contrasted most vividly there and 
at that time. Lessing also followed the same source in 
giving intellectual superiority to the Jew, the representative 
of the most down-trodden religion, but he did not wish to 
give it to the Christian, because he was writing for the 
mock Christians who considered themselves by the mere 
fact of their religious confession superior to the members 
of any other faith. The three leading characters are, how- 
ever, not strictly orthodox members of their various creeds. 
All three are rather devotees of a more or less purified, 
universal religion of reason and humanity, and are distin- 
guished much more clearly by their age and character 
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than by their faith; thus, their final entrance into perfect 
common understanding and harmony is well motivated 
and convincing. Nathan, the chief mouth-piece of the 
poet, and a man who is devoutly inspired by genuine love 
of humanity, is a thoroughly noble character in every 
aspect; so, too, are the big-hearted, manly Mohammedan 
Saladin and two Christians, a youthful, impulsive Knight- 
Templar and a monk who is an incarnation of simple piety. 
Nathan is a finished poetic expression of deistic-rational- 
istic doctrines in their most purified form. Its message of 
brotherly love and humble piety agrees perfectly with the 
teachings and spirit of true Christianity. The lofty 
thought and the splendid character drawing are matched 
by the grace and warmth of the simple, direct language 
of the play. The unrimed iambic line of five feet in 
which Nathan is written became through Lessing's ex- 
ample the chosen metre of German classical drama. 

The Berlin rationalist Friedrich Nicolai (1733-1811) 
was conspicuous and influential as the editor of the period- 
Lessinrfs ical AUgemeine deutsche Bibliothek l and as the 
S^^rst* author of the novel Sebaldus Nothanker, but he 
Foiiowen. failed i n his attempt to prove himself the heir of 
Lessing in criticism. Others were much more akin to 
Lessing, especially in their religious-philosophical views, 
Lessing's Jewish friend Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86), 
the author of Ptiddon oder uber die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele, 2 the young patriot Thomas Abbt (1738-66), whose 
chief work was Vom Tode furs Vaterland* (1761), and 
Christian Garve (1742-98). Lessing's style was the model 
of the rationalistic writer Jakob Engel (1741-1802), the 
editor of the weekly paper Der Philosoph fur die Wett 4 

1 Universal German Library. 

* Phcedon, or Concerning the Immortality of the Soul. 

* Concerning Death for the Fatherland. 

* A Philosopher for Everybody. 
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and the author of the successful little novel Herr Lorenz 
Stark. Lessing is also suggested in the manly anti-senti- 
mental spirit and in the plain, vigorous language of the 
historian Justus Moser (1720-94) of Osnabruck, who is 
famous for his Osnabruckiache Geschickten 1 and Patrio- 
tische Phantasien. 2 Lessing's friend Ewald von Kleist 
has already been mentioned. 

1 True Stories of Osnabruck. * Patriotic Fantasies. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WIELAND. HERDER. THE HAINBUND. THE STORM 

AND STRESS 

Christoph Martin Wieland was bom September 5, 
1733, the son of a poor clergyman in the village of Ober- 

holzheim in Wiirtemberg, but in 1736 the family 
Life moved to the near-by town Biberach, and here 

the poet received his early education. The 
influences which first surrounded him, both in school and 
home, were deeply pietistic. After studying in Erfurt for 
a year, Wieland entered the university at Tubingen in 
1750, where he devoted himself to the study of law. From 
1752 to 1759 he lived at Zurich, at first as a guest of Bod- 
mer, whose admiration for Klopstock's poetry was hardly 
greater than his young friend's. Under the spell of this 
enthusiasm Wieland wrote numerous pietistical works, 
which Lessing sharply ridiculed. About 1758 Wieland 
forsook the "seraphic" spheres of his adored model and 
descended to weak, watery tragedy. Prom Zurich he went 
to Bern, residing there for a year, and then returned to 
Biberach, where he became a town councilman in 1760. 
He now extended his knowledge of freethinking English 
and French writers, and began the first comprehensive 
German translation of Shakespeare. His original works 
of this period consist largely of very sensual stories which 
are in general type the direct opposite of his first attempts 
in literature, but before the end of the sixties he had given 
in Agathon and Musarion convincing evidence of his pos- 
session of laudable ideals. In 1769 Wieland was appointed 
to a professorship in the university at Erfurt, but his novel 
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on the education of princes, Der goldene Spiegel l (1772), 
soon called the attention of the Duchess Anna Amalia of 
Saxe- Weimar to him, and in 1772 he received and accepted 
a call to Weimar as tutor to the hereditary prince Karl 
August In 1775 Wieland was pensioned, and from this 
time on, esteemed and beloved by all, he lived almost con- 
tinuously in Weimar or on his near-by estate at Ossmann- 
stedt His time and mind were occupied by many inter- 
ests, especially by the composition of numerous poems and 
prose works, and from 1773 on by his duties as editor 
of the popular monthly Der teidsche Merkur? Wieland 
followed the swift course of contemporary world events 
with political intelligence and patriotism, and, despite his 
own achievements, he ungrudgingly acknowledged the 
supremacy of Goethe and Schiller. He died in Weimar 
January 20, 1813, and was buried on his estate. Goethe 
delivered a masterly funeral oration in his honor. 

The most striking characteristics of Wieland as an au- 
thor are his great epic talent, his broad culture, his serene 
The chief philosophy of life, and his ingratiating, sprightly 
wfeLuui'i' style. In the combination of these gifts and 
Work ' attainments lies the explanation of his influ- 

ence throughout his country, but especially on the liter- 
ary education of the nobility and higher middle classes 
of south Germany. For a time he is wholly under the in- 
fluence of Klopstock; later they are the opposites of each 
other. As compared with the poet of the Messias, Wieland 
is the apostle of sensuous beauty and of the manifold emo- 
tions of the erring human heart. Thus, like Klopstock, 
but in a different way, he assisted in freeing heart and 
fancy from the restraint which German tradition had laid 
upon them. In addition to this, he gave more smoothness 
and finish to style in prose and verse, and he restored rime, 
by his expert use of it, to the place of honor which had been 

1 The Golden Mirror. a The German Mercury. 
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denied to it by Klopstock. Wieland's leading works are 
exclusively epical, largely conceived and rich in events, 
whether the medium be prose or verse. This epic quality 
is especially conspicuous in the stories which first disclosed 
to German readers the romantic world of fairies and 
knights. Taking his themes from mediaeval French and 
Oriental romances, and following the style of the Italian 
poet Ariosto, he became for Germany the creator of the 
semi-ironical romantic epic. We may regret that the 
scenes of many of his prose novels are laid in the Orient or 
ancient Greece, instead of in his native country and in 
modern times, but Wieland nevertheless strengthened and 
elevated the German novel. He turned it away from 
pedantry and merely ephemeral content to the treatment 
of deep psychological questions and to a more finished 
presentation of the themes involved. Instead of resem- 
bling Richardson's and Gellert's personifications of vice 
and virtue, his characters are thoroughly human mixtures 
of good and bad. Wieland also won a large reputation as 
a proficient translator of classical authors, especially of his 
kindred Lucian. His translation of Shakespeare (1762-66), 
twenty-one dramas in prose and A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream in the metre of the original, was the standard 
German version until the appearance of Schlegers transla- 
tion in 1797. 

Of Wieland's many writings the earliest notable ones 
are Agathon (1766-67) and Musarion (1768), both written 

after Wieland had won his independence of 
obtest Klopstock, and after he had turned from the 

frivolous wanton stories of his second period. 
Musarion, which derives its title from the name of the 
heroine of the story, celebrates a victory of true love over 
brooding embitterment and coarse sensuality. It is a 
clever poem, epic and didactic in style. The old Greek 
world in a very modern form is the scene of action in 
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Oberun was a rfenrme* of an old French skht about die youi^j 
kmgjit Hucm of Bordeaux. Having inched the unjust 
anger of CiailemagDe, Huob is compelled to make a jour- 
ney to the Orient, to secure from the Cafiph of Bagdad four 
of his jaw teeth and a handful of hair from lis beaid; 
Hucm is also to kiss the Caliph's daughter Rexia and daim 
her as his betrothed. Huon accomplishes the hazardous 
mission successfuDv and starts homeward with Re»u On 
the way they fall before the temptation of passion, but 
they expiate their sin by bravely overcoming a host of 
dangers and trials, and thus, in the end, they prove their 
faithfulness. Into this web of Oriental and chivalric 
ideas threads of elf life were woven which are known 
to English readers through Shakespeare's Mid*wmm*r~ 
Night's Dream. The elf-king Oberon has quarrelled 
with his consort Titania, and, according to his vow, they 

1 The People of Abdera. » Gm>» th* A T *M*. 
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can be reconciled only when a mortal couple remains 
true in the most bitter trials. Huon and Rezia, whom 
he aids and protects, are the pair on whose fidelity he 
makes his own and Titania's fate dependent The stead- 
fastness of the two young lovers leads at last to the recon- 
ciliation of the king and queen, and Huon arrives safely 
at home with his bride. Thus, the main theme of the poem 
is the triumph of a brave heart over physical perils and over 
the weakness of the flesh. By making the happiness of the 
elf-king dependent upon the faithfulness of the earthly 
lovers, and by making Huon and Rezia dependent upon 
Oberon's aid, two themes are so combined as to form a 
thoroughly symmetrical, compact whole. Goethe called 
Wieland's epic a masterpiece of poetic art and sent the 
poet a laurel wreath. 

Wieland's narrative poems and his novels called forth a 
troop of imitators of very inferior talent; they usually 
turned his sensuousness and wit into lascivious- 
Direct ness and silly ribaldry, his interesting discussions 
into shallow chatter. Wieland had one disciple, 
however, Karl Musaus (born 1735 in Jena, died 1787, a 
professor in Weimar), who was a clean, high-minded man. 
Musaus Musaus's chief work, Volksrmrchen der Deirt- 
(1735-87). sc f ien i (1782-86), is a collection of popular 
sagas which he rewrote with considerable elaboration, and 
which happily directed attention to neglected sources of 
genuine poetry. The grace and roguishness characteristic 
of Wieland are strikingly reproduced in these stories by 
Musaus, although the simple, popular tone is not yet 
struck, as it afterward was by the Grimm brothers in their 
fairy tales. 

Johann Gottfried Herder, born August 25, 1744, at 
Mohrungen in East Prussia, was the son of a teacher who 
earned a desperately small livelihood. From his early boy- 

1 Popular German Fairy Tales. 
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hood Herder read everything he could find, especially the 
Bible, and as a youth of sixteen he acted as secretary to 

the assistant pastor of his native town, because 
Life the position offered him further opportunity 

to gratify his insatiable desire for knowledge. 
In 1762, assisted by a Russian army surgeon, he went to 
the university at Konigsberg, where he intended to study 
medicine; but he turned to theology and philosophy, heard 
Kant's lectures, and was led to the study of Shakespeare by 
his friend Johann Georg Hamann (1730-88), the deeply 
thoughtful "magus of the north." These stimuli and the 
reading of Rousseau's philosophical and pedagogical writ- 
ings awakened bold schemes in Herder, such as the writing 
of a history of mankind. From 1764 to 1769 he was a 
teacher and preacher in Riga. Here the study of Lessing's 
LitercUurbriefe and Laokoon spurred him to his Fragmente 
uber die neuere devtsche Literatur * and to the first part of 
his Kritische W'cUder. 2 In 1769 he journeyed to Nantes by 
sea, and from there to Paris, associating in the French 
capital with Diderot and d'Alembert and being deeply 
impressed by treasures of art. Returning to Hamburg, 
where he became acquainted with Lessing, Herder started, 
in 1770, on a journey as tutor to a prince of Holstein-Eutin. 
During their stay in Darmstadt Herder became engaged to 
Karoline Flachsland, afterward his wife, and formed his 
friendship with Johann Heinrich Merck, who was later an 
intimate friend of Goethe's. Herder parted from his 
princely charge in September, 1770, and went to Stras- 
burg to have his eyes treated. Here Herder came into the 
close relations with the young student Goethe, which, as we 
shall see, were of fundamental importance in the latter's 
literary development. Appointed chaplain to the small 
princely court in Buckeburg in 1771, Herder found time in 
the succeeding years to continue his studies in theology and 

1 Papers on Recent German Literature. * Critical Forests. 
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his varied literary pursuits. In 1776 Goethe's recom- 
mendation led Duke Karl August, Wieland's former pupil, 
to appoint Herder President of the Lutheran Consistory in 
the Duchy of Weimar. Herder resided in Weimar the re- 
mainder of his life; he prepared there his two greatest 
works, Volkslieder 1 and Ideen zur Philosophic der Gfe- 
schichte der Menschheit. 2 In his later years, especially 
after a journey to Italy in 1788-89, he grew more and more 
irritable. His relations with Goethe lost their warmth, he 
did not recognize the genius of Schiller, and he made an 
unhappy campaign against Kant. Herder died December 
18, 1803, at Weimar, where he lies buried in the town 
church. His grave is marked by his motto " Light, Love, 
Life." 

Herder was broadly educated, fertile in ideas, restless in 
investigation, full of feeling for everything beautiful and 

human, and full of the power of inspiring 
writ«r and others. He first made known the innate beauty 

and value of popular poetry. His conception of 
true humanity, consisting in a union of reason and fairness, 
of knowledge and love, became and has remained the 
standard for the greatest men of his country. Herder was 
fond of taking Lessing's writings as the starting-point of 
his discussions, and he corrected and supplemented Lessing 
in many points of criticism, but he lacked his predecessor's 
calm logic and scientific method. With Lessing the chief 
factor is the intellect, with Herder, feeling; the former 
convinces, the latter persuades. Herder's train of thought 
is alluring, but not always under control; his manner of 
presentation is novel and rich in figures of speech, but 
fragmentary. Herder was hypersensitive to impressions of 
every kind, and thus he was led to surrender unwarrantably 
to momentary moods, and to attack with a severity that 

1 Folk-Songs. 

* Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind. 
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reacted upon himself, and injured him as much as others. 
His life has indeed almost the effect of a tragedy; a path- 
finder of a new time, inspired by the purest love of mankind 
and by the noblest ideals, the master fell back embittered 
when he saw himself outstripped by his pupils, and lost 
his tremendous influence, not without his own fault, almost 
as swiftly as he had won it. 

Herder was not a great poet. With the exception of the 
lyrical drama Admetus' Hans l and various poems which 
he called "legends" and "parables," he rarely 
Criticisms in rises in his creative works above polished rhet- 
oric. His real and great gift was his instinct 
for the poetic. Inspired by Rousseau and Hamann, he saw 
in the return to nature man's only salvation, even in the 
field of poetry. The natural, spontaneous revelation of the 
inmost being, the simple, artless expression of feeling, was 
to him the highest of all art; rigid rules he hated. His 
efforts to understand and judge every literary work accord- 
ing to the historical conditions of its genesis — time, climate, 
nationality, subjective individuality of the author — began 
a new method in writing the history of literature. In the 
early Fragmente vber die neuere deutsche Lvteratur (1766- 
67) he attacks the spirit of imitation and that of submission 
to cold common-sense in language and poetry, and cites 
the popular and native as the truly poetic; thus he became 
a leader for ambitious young authors. He supplements 
Lessing's strictly logical Literaturbriefe by emphasizing 
feeling. Lessing's Laokoon is supplemented in a somewhat 
similar manner by the first of the three KrUische Walder 2 
(1769); Herder used this rather singular title in accord- 
ance with Quintilian's definition of sylvce as used by Latin 
authors, that is, with the meaning of "rapidly executed 
literary compositions." Lessing had referred to Homer as 
one of the poets who write with a consciousness of their art, 
1 The House of Admetus. ' Critical Forests, 
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but Herder now declares that Homer embodies perfectly 
his conception of a poet of unpremeditated art Herder 
makes a distinction between popular, natural poetry and 
poetry that is the product of conscious art, and he lays great 
emphasis on the observance of this distinction in discussing 
works of literature. A kind of addendum to the first 
Waldchen as well as to Lessing's Laokoon is formed by the 
treatise Plastik l (1778), which establishes distinctions be- 
tween painting and sculpture, and ascribes the feeling for 
beauty which a statue or painting arouses, not to the form 
or color, but to the impression of animate life in the figure 
presented. Again Herder supplemented expositions of 
Lessing's, to be found in the Hamburgische Dramatifrgie, 
in his contributions to Von deutscher Art und Kunst 2 (1773), 
a work by several authors. In the article Shakespeare, 
Herder shows that the English dramatist was a product 
of his time and environment; Shakespeare differs therefore 
from the great Greek dramatists, but his plays are on the 
same plane with theirs in the essentials of dramatic art, 
namely, in the effect on imagination and feeling. Another 
contribution to Von deutscher Art und Kunst by Herder 
is the Briefwechsel uber Ossian und die Lieder alter 
Volkerf it contains Herder's distinction between popular 
poetry and the poetry of conscious art as to the character 
of their origin, as to content, manner of composition and 
delivery, and as to general tone. He also calls for collec- 
tions of popular songs which may lead Germans into the 
path of real poetry. The great result of this essay was 
the resurrection of the folk-song and ballad in Germany. 
Nicolai tried indeed to make the poetry of the people 
ridiculous in his Feyner Kleyner Almanack 4 (1777), but 

1 Plastic Art. * On German Ways and Art. 

9 An Exchange of Letters on Ossian and the Songs of Ancient 
Nations. 
4 A Fine Little Almanac. 
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his efforts were fruitless. Goethe, Burger, Claudius, and 
other poets were Herder's enthusiastic supporters and 
aides. 

The depth and tenderness of Herder's interest in the 
popular poetry of all times and nations is revealed in his 

M collection Volkslieder 1 (1778-79), which was 

ueder •• compiled after the model of Thomas Percy's Rd- 

iques of Ancient English Poetry (1765), and 
later renamed Stimmen der Vblker 2 by the publishers. 
The collection consists of a hundred and eighty-two popular 
songs, forty of German origin, the rest excellent translations. 
Among the latter are songs from Norway, Denmark, Scot- 
land, England, France, Spain, Italy, from Latin and Greek 
antiquity, from Lithuania, Lapland, and Greenland, even 
from Dalmatia and Peru. With the folk-songs Herder in- 
cludes, in accordance with his theory, passages from Ossian 
and the Norse epic Edda, from Shakespeare, Sappho, and 
old German poetry such as the Lvdwigslied, even modern 
popular poems by Goethe and Claudius. In the essay 
Vom Geist der ebr'dischen Poesie 3 (1782-83) he disclosed 
and described with a fine sense of appreciation the peculiar 
characteristics of old Hebraic poetry as found in the Old 
Testament. Herder's collection of folk-songs are a testi- 
monial of his keen penetration and feeling for the spirit 
of foreign languages, but his German versions of longer 
works show that his gifts in this line were capable of sus- 
tained effort. His most famous long translation, or, better, 
"DerCid" paraphrase, is that of a group of romances 
(1805). entitled Der Cid. The original form of this 

work was a large collection of old Spanish ballads on the 
stirring deeds of a popular Spanish hero of the eleventh 
century. Herder knew most of these ballads only in a 
French prose version, but nevertheless he has rendered 

1 FoUcSong8. 2 Voices of the Nations. 

8 On the Genius of Hebrew Poetry. 
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the spirit of the original unsurpassably. At the same time 
his embodiment of the exotic story presents a rich variety 
of universal human traits and a simple, wholesome philoso- 
phy of life applicable to Herder's countrymen as well as to 
the Cid's, and thus the poem has become a component part 
and treasure of German literature. Herder's gift of sym- 
pathetic appreciation enabled him also to turn various 
lyrical passages from the Old Testament and from Greek 
and Oriental poets into classical German. As we have 
said, he could find the poetic in all forms, ages, and coun- 
tries; he could also make it comprehensible to others, and 
thus he enlarged the views which his countrymen held of 
literature and of the history of literature. 

The theology of Herder's time had grown hard and de- 
terrent, either through extreme orthodoxy or through ex- 
Herdex's treme rationalism. Herder opposed the more 
ReKrion mud dominant views of the rationalists with earnest 
Philosophy, vigor, especially on account of their lack of his- 
torical perspective, and he made a splendid effort to reani- 
mate religious life by proclaiming the value of the Scriptures 
for the moral and spiritual welfare of man, and by strength- 
ening piety and religious feeling. These are the views and 
aims of the treatises Auch eine Philosophic der Geschichte * 
(1774) and Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschleckta* 
(1774-76). Other essays contain his analysis of the Ger- 
man language and of language in general. His discernment 
and his wonderful instinct for the truth in such investiga- 
tions are illustrated by the little treatise Vber den Ursprung 
der Sprache,* the prize essay of the Berlin Academy in 1770. 
Herder declared language to be the product of the intel- 
lect by which man rules over nature, and an evolution of 
sounds from living nature into distinguishing symbols. 

1 Another Philosophy of History. 

1 The Oldest Record of the Human Race. 

• On the Origin of Language. 
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Here, too, Herder was sowing seed which brought forth a 
rich harvest; the science of comparative linguistics, as 
carried on by Wilhelm von Humboldt, Jakob Grimm, 
Franz Bopp, and others, received from Herder one of its 
mi "ideen" mightiest impulses. Herder's comprehensive 
(1784-91). learning and his familiarity with every phase of 
thought fitted him also to revolutionize the writing of his- 
tory. He conceived humanity as a great whole, and again 
starting out from theories of Lessing, he tried to dem- 
onstrate a divine progression of the human race leading 
to the highest culture, to true religion, to "humanity." 
The manifold character of human development he ex- 
plained by the variation of nature in different zones and 
countries, and by the diversity of the individual. The chief 
work in which Herder presents these ideas is his Ideen zur 
Philosophic der Oeschickte der Menschheit l (1784-91), his 
masterpiece. Although incomplete, inasmuch as it treats 
only the civilization of the Orient, Greece, Rome, and the 
Christian Middle Ages, although unevenly carried out and 
sometimes too bold in its solutions of the most difficult 
problems, the Ideen shows all of Herder's gifts at their best: 
astonishing wealth of new and fruitful ideas, striking 
presentation, lofty moral enthusiasm, and acute historical 
penetration. Herder made history a rational science. In- 
stead of merely reciting successive events, historians were 
now taught to treat the whole life of nations by methods 
of comparison and as a continuous growth. It is greatly 
to be regretted that Herder did not complete his Ideen 9 but 
happily this loss is made up in part by his Briefe zur 
Befdrderung der Humanitat 2 (1793-97), in which he takes 
the views and deeds of great men of modern times as the 
starting-point of his ideas on the advancement of reason 
religion, humanity, and culture. 

1 Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind. 
1 Letters Concerning the Advancement of Humanity, 
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In his ode Der Hiigel und der Hain l (1767), Klopstock 
takes the Hiigel, or Parnassus, as the symbol of classical 
^ and pseudo-classical, that is, un-Gennan poetry, 

"Otfttincw and the Hain as the symbol of Germanic and 
German, therefore national poetry. Inspired by 
this ode, six young admirers of Klopstock who were study- 
ing in Gottingen formed, on the twelfth of September, 1772, 
the so-called Hainbund, or " grove league. " Each member 
solemnly vowed to prize friendship and virtue, liberty and 
fatherland, as man's most precious possessions, and as 
"bards," to nurture the art of poetry in the German, na- 
tional spirit of Klopstock. The league celebrated the birth- 
day of the master as if it were a consecrated holiday, and 
despised Wielarid as a "corrupter of morals" on account of 
the sensual novels of his earlier career. To their great de- 
light Klopstock visited them in 1774, while on a journey to 
Karlsruhe. As a league of students the Hainbund broke 
up in 1775, when only one member, Voss, was left in 
Gottingen; the friendships and cooperation in the achieve- 
ment of literary ambitions continued for many years. The 
oldest member and the sane, sensible adviser of the group, 
Heinrich Christian Boie (1744-1806), made an annual, 
which he had begun to edit in 1770, Der Musenalmanach? 
the organ of the league. In 1775 Boie's place as editor was 
taken by Voss, the leading spirit of the Hainbund. The 
Almanack went through various vicissitudes later, but it 
continued to appear until 1800. Other members of the 
league besides Boie and Voss were Holty, Miller, the two 
counts of Stolberg, and Leisewitz; Burger and Claudius 
were not members, but they were friends of those named and 
were in sympathy with their efforts. Except Klopstock, 
and perhaps Ossian, no one left as indelible a stamp upon 
the Gottingen poets as Herder did. They wrote not only 
bard-songs and impassioned odes but, as far as it was given 

1 The Hill and the Grove. 3 The Muses' Almanac. 
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to them, they also sang melodious songs in the style of the 
people, which with those of the youthful Goethe were the 
first response to Herder's stirring appeal. Herder's defence 
of natural, spontaneous poetry, his proclamation of Homer, 
the folk-song, and Shakespeare as supreme models, found 
immediate acceptance in Gottingen. However varying 
their poetic talents and inclinations were, however far apart 
the members of the league drifted in after-life, they always 
remained true to the ideals of Klopstock and Herder. 

Johann Heinrich Voss, who was born in 1751, was a 
schoolmaster in Eutin from 1782 to 1802, and died in 
The chief 1826, a professor in the university at Heidel- 
Memben berg. Voss was an enlightened, capable man, 
Hainbund. w hose greatest creative talent lay in the descrip- 
tion of rural and domestic life. He was the originator of 
the truthful idyl of simple German life, and thus he set up 
an interesting literary contrast with the untrue Arcadian 
idyl of Gessner. Luise, the forerunner of Goethe's Her- 
mann und Dorothea, and Der siebzigste Oeburtstag * (1781), 
both of which are written in hexameters, are Voss's most 
famous and most popular idyls. Luise is in three parts, 
which appeared singly at first in 1782-84, and in a com- 
plete enlarged edition in 1795. Other idyls by Voss are 
written in his native Low German dialect. The German 
versions of Homer's Odyssey and Iliad, which Voss pub- 
lished in 1781 and 1793, are models of translation; through 
them Homer's epics became as much a possession of the 
German people as many works written originally in Ger- 
man. Ludwig Holty (1748-76), who died of consumption 
at the early age of twenty-eight, was the most gifted lyric 
poet of the Hainbund. No other member of the group 
left such polished odes, no other approached Holty in the 
expression of melancholy and of care-free Anacreontic 
moods. Among his best-known poems are Vb' immer 

1 The Seventieth Birthday. 
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Treu und Redlichkeit, 1 Wer wcAlle rich mit Orillen plagen, 2 
and Rosen auf den Weg gestreut. 3 Of the brothers Chris- 
tian and Friedrich Stolberg (the former 1748-1821, the 
latter 1750-1819), only the younger, a man of intense 
enthusiasms, had real poetic talent. He appears to best 
advantage in vigorous poems on his native land, Mein 
Arm wird stark und gross mein Mut, 4 Sohn, da host du 
meinen Speer, 5 and Freiheit! Der Hofling kennt den 
Oedanken nicht? The only dramatist in the Hainbund, 
Anton Leisewitz (1752-1806), entered the league late and 
had few points in common with the other members. His 
only work, the tragedy Jvlius von Tarent (1776), unites 
Lessing's dramatic technic and great emotional power. 

Of the two men who were only friends of the Hainbund, 
one was living near Gottingen in the early seventies, the 
Claudius other near Hamburg. Matthias Claudius 
(1740-1815). (bom 1740, died 1815 in Hamburg) spent in- 
deed the greater part of his life not far from Hamburg, in 
the town of Wandsbeck, where he was the editor of the 
widely read, popular periodical Der Wandsbecker Bote. 1 
Under the pseudonym "Asmus" he contributed a series 
of essays on the beauty of happy family life and charitable 
Christianity, which are a vivid reflection of his gentle 
childlike piety. However, he is known ftxlay chiefly 
through his popular songs, such as Abendlied: Der Mond 
ist aufgegangen, 8 Rheinweinlied : Bekrdnzt mit Lavb den 
lieben, vollen Becker, 9 and through the genial, droll poems 

1 "My son, be honest truth thy guide." 
1 " Away with pouting and with pining." 
* "Roses strewn along the way." 
4 "My am; grows strong, and great my zeal." 
6 "Son, my spear is thine." 

6 " Freedom I the courtier knows not the very thought." 

7 The Wandsbeck Messenger. 

8 Evening Hymn : " The silent moon is risen. " 

9 A Song of Rhine Wine : " With garlands trim the bright and 
brimming glasses." 
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Wenn jemand eine Reise tut * and War einst ein Riese 
Goliath. 2 The aim of Gottfried August Burger was, like 
Burger ^ at °' his friends in the Hainbund, to make his 

(1747-94). poetry thoroughly national and popular. Born 
on New-Year's Eve, 1747, in a village near Halberstadt, he 
attended the university at Halle. Prom 1772 to 1784 he 
was an official in a village in the neighborhood of Gottin- 
gen, and after that he was a professor in Gottingen. He 
led an unhappy, dissipated life, and died, a mental and 
physical wreck, in 1794. He reminds us of Gunther in 
many ways. Burger's greatest achievement, the powerful 
ballad Lervore (1773), was one of the results of Herder's 
treatise on Ossian and the songs of ancient nations. At a 
single stroke Burger became the creator of the modern 
German ballad. Der wilde Jager* Das Lied vom braven 
Marine, 4 and Des Pfarrers Tochter von Taubenhain 6 are 
the best of his later ballads. Burger also wrote sonnets 
of high finish and impassioned lyric poems besides the 
merry popular romance Munchhausens wunderbare Reisen* 
(1786); the theme of the latter was originally German, but 
Burger based his story on an English version which 
R. E. Raspe had published in 1785. 

By the beginning of the seventies much had been done 
to revolutionize and rehabilitate German literature: Klop- 
The storm stock had given new life to the lyric and epic 
ft? Oriltn ty & e introduction of ardent human emotion, 
and Aims. Lessing had put German drama on its feet, 
and Wieland had, by his art in poetic embodiment, made 
a place in literature for the erring human heart; further- 
more, Herder had revealed the beauties of ingenuous 

1 "When a body takes a journey." 

2 "There once was a giant Goliath." 
* The Wild Huntsman. 

4 A Lay of an Upright Man. 

5 The Pastor's Daughter of Taubenhain. 
The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
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popular poetry, and he had proclaimed inborn creative 
power and unconditional surrender to inner emotion as 
superior to all theories of poetics. In addition to the im- 
pulse which arose from these achievements and ideas, 
German life and literature had also begun to feel the rev- 
olutionizing influence of the writings of Rousseau, above 
all, of the appeal to strike the fetters of social and political 
tradition, and to return to nature. Through this com- 
bination of impulses a violent agitation started among the 
young men of south Germany, which was afterward called 
the Sturm und Drang, 1 from the title of a drama by 
Klinger. Some of these men had experienced, all of them 
had seen, the misuse of authority in many fields — in home, 
school, society, church, and state — and, filled with repug- 
nance for all authority whatsoever, they arose with the 
determination to reform social and political life as well as 
to regenerate literature. "Liberty" was the cry which 
now rang out all over Germany; the freedom of the in- 
dividual in society and state, in art and literature, that is, 
in every phase of life, was their ultimate goal. We have 
seen above, 3 that in its political aspects the agitation ac- 
complished nothing. A considerable number of German 
states of the time had far-sighted, efficient rulers, whose 
subjects were not intolerably oppressed, and the disin- 
tegrated condition of the empire offered neither the oppor- 
tunity for the growth of a large public opinion nor a pre- 
eminent object of attack. For these reasons, the Storm 
and Stress made hardly any headway politically, and it has 
little significance in the history of the country at large. It 
derives its chief importance from the effect it had upon 
young authors of the time and upon their works. 

As a phase of literature, the Storm and Stress, or the 
"time of genius," as the period is sometimes called, may 
be said to have begun with the appearance of Herder's 

1 Storm and Stress. * C/. p. 123. 
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Fragmei&t (1767), mud to haw dosed with SchiSer's Dm 
Carlos (1 787) ; but die first literary embodiment of its spirit 

was Goethe's Gab (1773), and the last literary 
■ creation which arose entirely under its influence 

alone was Schiller's Rattier (1781). In litera- 
ture the Storm and Stress was an insurrection of vouth- 
ful impulse and passion against the restraint of rules. Poets 
thought they were on the road to die expression of true 
humanity and true poetry if they abandoned tradition and 
rule, and surrendered completely to imagination and feeling. 
They often sadly lacked any sense of proportion. Con- 
sciousness of intellectual power often led than into silly 
eccentricities, strong, manly feeling became unrestrained 
sentimentality. Tbey began with an admiring respect for 
poetic genius, and they ended with a worship of poetic 
caprice. How much the movement was a part of the time 
is seen by the conspicuous role which even the greatest 
spirits, Goethe and Schiller, played in it, a work of the one 
being the first, and a work of the other being the last ex- 
pression of the movement Goethe and Schiller under- 
went, in time, a thorough clarification of their ideas of life 
and art, but many of the men connected with the Storm and 
Stress never found themselves; they wasted their strength in 
reckless living, and their talents never matured. The move- 
ment's chief form of expression was the drama. It con- 
tains much that is pleasingly natural and popular, but also 
much that is crude and immature; it contains much that is 
absurdly unnatural in its extravagance. Shakespeare in 
the conception of Gerstenberg and Herder — the dramatist 
who cared little for the compact construction of his dra- 
mas, for unity of action, in comparison with the presenta- 
tion of living, human types and impressive scenes, the poet 
of nature who, unconsciously following his genius alone, 
created solely as inner impulse prompted — was the idolized 
and grossly misunderstood model. No regard was paid to 
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the practical demands of the stage; scenes followed each 
other in rapid succession and bewildering confusion. As 
the form, so was the content; absolute unrestraint was con- 
sidered manly strenuousness, orgies of feeling, deep emo- 
tion. Enraged by the contemptible aspects of life which 
surrounded him and fired by the intense passion of his 
young manhood, Schiller remained in the grip of the Storm 
and Stress as long as it was a commanding influence in 
German literary life. Goethe alone, of all the men associ- 
ated with the movement, rose in the midst of the agitation 
to works whose conception or execution gives them a 
place among the great achievements of German litera- 
ture. His G'otz and the older scenes of Faust are filled 
with the most wholesome life, his Werther is a finished 
product of art in spite of the morbid basic theme, and 
the poems which he wrote in the seventies are, with all 
their abounding feeling, clear in content and polished 
in form. 

Several men of lesser talent are identified with the Storm 
and Stress, for example, Heinrich Leopold Wagner (1747- 
^^ 79), the author of a lurid tragedy Die Kinder- 

the storm m&rderin * (1776); but, aside from Goethe and 
Schiller, only four noteworthy authors can be 
found among the "original geniuses." The popular blunt 
south German Christian Schubart (1739-91), who is in 
many ways akin to Burger, was thrown into the fortress of 
Hohenasperg in 1777, and confined there for ten years 
without trial, because he had attacked the tyrannical gov- 
ernment of Duke Karl Eugen of Wurtemberg. His spirited 
lyrics, many of which were written in prison, show the in- 
tense political and religious feeling of the man as well as 
his fondness for the grewsome; they are often marred 
by the bombast and extravagance characteristic of the 
Storm and Stress. Schubart's most famous poems are Die 

1 The Infanticide. 
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Furstengruft, 1 Der ewigc Jvde, 2 Gefangner Mann ein 
Mann* Urquell aUer Sdigkeiien* Das Kaplied* and the 
ode Friedrich der Grosse (1786). Schubart deeply influ- 
enced Schiller's early lyrics, and one of his stories was the 
source of Die Rauber. Friedrich Midler (born 1749 at 
Kreuznach, died 1825), generally called "Maler" Muller 
on account of his work as a painter, wrote a few vivid 
prose idyls on country life in his native province, the song 
H evte scheid' ich, hevte wandr* ich,* and a few fanciful dra- 
mas; the latter include an unfinished Faust and Gob und 
Genoveva, a prelude to later Romanticism. Maximilian 
Klinger (born in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1752; died, a 
Russian official of high rank in St. Petersburg, 1831), a 
man of strong character, was a friend of Goethe and 
Rousseau's most faithful follower. He was the most fertile 
dramatist among the men of the Storm and Stress. His 
play Die Zwillinge, 7 which, like Leisewitz's Julius von 
Tarenty is a treatment of fratricide, defeated the latter in a 
prize competition held in Hamburg in 1775 under the aus- 
pices of the actor Ludwig Schroder. Klinger's drama Sturm 
und Drang appeared in 1776. The emotional power of 
these plays we shall find again in Schiller's early dramas. In 
his first philosophical novels, which appeared from 1791 on 
and which include a Faust, the passion of Klinger's earlier 
days seems only half subdued; the capital story in dialogue, 
WeUmann und Dvchier 8 (1798), is the first work in which 
Klinger shows complete control of himself. Jakob Rein- 
hold Lenz (1751-92), the most unrestrained of all these 
unbridled geniuses, was a friend of Goethe in Strasburg 
when they were both students. His impromptu lyrical 

1 The Princes' Sepulchre. * The Wandering Jew. 

* " Captive man, a wretched man." 

4 "Fountain of all happiness." 

5 Song of the Cape, i. e., the Cape of Good Hope. 

• "To-day I leave you, to-day I wander." 

7 The Twine. 8 Man of the World and Poet. 
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poems, his best literary work, remind us often of his 
friend and model, especially Die Liebe auf dem Lande, 1 
which was written to Goethe's forsaken sweetheart, 
Friederike Brion. Lenz also wrote several crude, real- 
istic dramas which embody the Storm and Stress spirit, 
notably Der Hofmeister 2 (1774) and Die Soldaten 1 
(1776). 

The dramas of the Storm and Stress were so difficult 
to present that very few of them could be added to the 
Contempo- repertories of the theatres, but the period was 
StM-Mm no<; without some profit to the stage. The 
and nov&. great ^^ p^nch Ludwig Schroder (1744- 

1816) in Hamburg turned to Shakespeare, and greatly 
enriched the possibilities of the German stage by the 
adaptation of numerous plays by the English dramatist 
Another actor, August Wilhelm Iffland (1759-1814), the 
manager of a theatre in Mannheim and afterward of 
one in Berlin, continued, at a somewhat later date, the 
emotional play of middle-class life which Lessing had 
created and which Schroder fostered. Iffland's plays, 
particularly Die Jager 4 (1785) and Die Hagestolzen* 
(1791), were very successful, as they offered vivid repre- 
sentations of contemporary life. August von Kotzebue 
(1761-1819), a native of Weimar, was a very prolific author 
of comedies and emotional dramas. Menschenkase und 
Reue 6 (1789) and Die deutschen Kleinrtddter 7 (1803) are 
the best illustrations of his exaggerated sentimentalism 
and his command of dramatic technic; both these plays 
held the stage for many years. Theodor Gottlieb von 
Hippel (1741-96) wrote several novels which are distin- 
guished by their high ideals and by their fine, some- 

1 Love in the Country. ' The Private Tutor. 

3 The Soldiers. 4 The Huntsmen. 

s The Bachelors. • Misanthropy and Repentance. 

7 German Provincials. 
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times grotesque humor, for example, Lebensldufe nach auf- 
steigender Linie 1 (1778). The doings of the "original 
geniuses" and other literary extravagances of the time 
were wittily satirized by Georg Christoph Lichtenberg 
(1742-99). 

1 Human Careers in Ascending Order. 



CHAPTER XV 

GOETHE'S LIFE AND GENIUS 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born August 28, 1749, 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main. His father, Johann Kaspar 
Goethe Goethe, was a lawyer by education, an austere, 

(1749-1832). reserved man, who devoted his life to hobbies 
EM in science and art. Prom him the poet says he 
*$!£•• inherited his physical stature and his serious 
a child in treatment of life. The child was much more 
Frankfort. attached to his mother on account of her 
cheery, bright disposition; she was only eighteen years 
older than himself, and she bequeathed to him his love 
of story-telling. The boy was the idol of his younger 
sister Cornelia, the only other child who lived beyond baby- 
hood. They received their early instruction from their 
father and from private tutors. The surroundings and 
historical events of Goethe's boyhood offered much to 
stimulate his imagination, and to store his mind with 
memories: his father's house, which even now is stand- 
ing as it was in Goethe's boyhood, with its collections 
of pictures and natural curiosities brought, in part, from 
Italy; the boy's puppet-show; the old-world city with its 
historical associations and lively traffic, especially during 
the semiannual fairs; the deeds of Frederick the Great 
in the Seven Years' War; the occupation of Frankfort 
in 1759 "by the French when the so-called "king's lieu- 
tenant" or administrative officer, Thoranc, was quartered 
in Goethe's home; the French theatre in Frankfort; ac- 
quaintances of every character, and among these an early 
love whom Goethe speaks of as Gretchen; and, lastly, the 
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coronation of Joseph II in 1764 in Frankfort Tq these 
impressions were added those of many books, the Bible, 
folk-stories, Tasso's Gerusaltmrm liberate x in a German 
translation, Klopstock's Metsias, and other modem work*. 
The precocious youth also practised his talent for writing 
on many subjects. 

In the autumn of 1765, at the age of *ixteeu, (ioethe 
entered the university at Leipsic to Htuily law. He found 

His Student ^ C ^ ectureS VCr y ( ' U "» hoWtfV«r, ttiwl HUfllft 

pays, in turned for relief to th<? iww refiiieriinrite of wi- 
ciety in "Klein-Park" a* J^lpal/' w«4 mmm- 
times called. His friend Hehrfach, (MU*rl, awl l\& wife 
of Professor Bdhme opened hi* eyw Ut a N#w uwWtftofld- 
ing of himself, one of the re*ult# <>f whfrh w&* tf** hwhihft 
of his early poems, Th« mum trwwU *wt, *J*/V£ *jj, J/W 
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the ties between herself and Goethe, and a hemorrhage 
from the lungs, which Goethe brought on himself by reck- 
less living, was the beginning of a long illness for him. 
The last of August, 1768, he returned to his home in 
Frankfort, to be nursed back to health by his mother and 
sister. The frivolous tendencies started at Leipsic were 
checked by his association with an ardently pietistic friend 
and relative of his mother's, Susanna von Klettenberg, 
whom he afterward immortalized as "a beautiful soul" 
in Wilhdm Meisters Lehrjahre. 1 Studies in alchemy, which 
he later utilized in Fatist, aroused his interest in natural 
science. 

In April, 1770, Goethe went to Strasburg to finish his 

study of law. As before, he did not confine himself to the 

one subject. In addition to law, he studied 

In Strasburg. , * . , ... . „ 

The Begin- natural science and medicine especially, in 
storm and part under the inspiration of a group of men 
with whom he dined regularly. One of these 
table companions was Heinrich Jung-Stilling (1740-1817), 
a man of most naive, confiding character, who had suf- 
fered bitter privations in his youth. He was now studying 
medicine in Strasburg, and afterward became a renowned 
oculist. His description of his early life, Heinrich Sai- 
lings Jugend 2 (1777), which Goethe published without 
his knowledge, is delightfully sincere and simple, and is 
ranked nowadays among the chap-books of German liter- 
ature. Goethe became acquainted with Lenz in 1771 
during his last semester at the university. In Strasburg, 
through talks with friends as well as through his new life 
in general, Goethe was led to realize, as never before, the 
full significance of the clash between German and French 
which had been going on in German literature during the 
preceding decades. In Alsace, at this time a French pos- 

1 Wilhdm Meister'8 Apprenticeship. 

2 Heinrich Stilling' 8 Youth. 
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. «ssion, and especially in Strasburg, history, art as em- 
bodied in the famous cathedral, and the character of the 
peopie at large were chiefly German; the manners and 
language of exclusive society were mainly French. Of all 
the people whom Goethe met in Strasburg, the most per- 
manent influence exerted upon him by any one was that 
of Herder, his elder by five years. Herder convinced him 
that the "art of poetry is a universal popular gift, not an 
inheritance of a small, cultured class' 9 ; he revealed to him 
the beauty of folk-poetry, of the Bible, Shakespeare, Os- 
sian, and Homer, and he unloosed all the Storm and 
Stress elements which were slumbering in the young 
poet, by teaching him that his own heart is each man's 
most precious possession and its expression his first duty. 
Goethe's collection of Alsatian folk-songs and his thor- 
oughly popular poem Heidenroslein l were directly due to 
Herder's appeal. In October, 1770, Goethe became 
acquainted with Friederike Brion, a pastor's daughter 
who lived in the village of Sesenheim, twenty miles north 
of Strasburg. The love which this simple child of nature 
awoke in Goethe opened the way to the first outburst of 
pure and natural lyric poetry in modern German litera- 
ture. Such poems as Kleine Blumen, Heine Blatter, 2 Ed 
schlug mein Herz; geschwind zu Pferde,* and Wie herrlich 
leucktet mir die Natur* mark the dawn of a new era. 
Beginning with these verses, all of Goethe's literary works 
are "fragments of one long confession." This was the 
seed-time of Gotz and Faust. In the summer of 1771 
Goethe's happy life in Alsace came to a close and with it 
the Sesenheim idyl. Full of remorse that he had conjured 
up a dream only to shatter it, he left Friederike. He 
foresaw his father's bitter opposition to the idea of their 

1 The Rose on the Heath. * "Little flowers, little leaves.' 1 

•"To horse! — away, o'er hill and steep." 
* " How gloriously gleameth all nature to me." 
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marriage, and he himself was not ready to sacrifice tK 
freedom of his young manhood. In the following years 
Friederike was in his mind when he drew Marie \a Goto 
and Clavigo, and Gretchen in Faust, all three characters 
true and trusting women forsaken by their lovers. The 
degree of a licentiate in law, which carried with it the per- 
mission to use the title of Doctor, was conferred on Goethe 
in August, 1771, and he returned to Frankfort at once. 

His father received the young lawyer with pride and 
joy, and all with whom he came in contact were capti- 
m* Entrance vated by the handsome, spirited, kindly youth, 
into Life. Goethe by no means kept aloof from society, 
but he worked restlessly, too, partly to forget Friederike 
and partly to develop his talents. He stood with Herder 
in the forefront of the Storm and Stress in German liter- 
ature. The first impressive product of this movement 
is Goethe's Geschichte Gottfriedens von Berlichingen, 1 a 
series of dramatic scenes written late in 1771, but not pub- 
lished until 1832 after Goethe's death. It is a work of 
exuberant genius, which sprang directly from his Shake- 
speare idolatry. The latter is also expressed memorably 
in a speech, Zum Shakespearetag, 2 which Goethe delivered 
in Frankfort on the 14th of October, 1771. The influence 
of Herder and the association with the satirical army pay- 
master Johann Heinrich Merck (1741-91) in Darmstadt, 
a keen critic of Goethe's literary products, sharpened 
Goethe's critical faculty, and spurred him to the highest 
demands upon himself. The book reviews which he fur- 
nished in 1772 to the Frankfurter Gdehrte Anzeigen,* a 
journal, are written in the spirit of Herder, Hamann, and 
Merck, and testify to the earnestness with which Goethe 
sought the light; his essay Vber deutsche Baukunst 4 (pub- 

1 Story of Gottfried of Berlichingen. 

2 For the Shakespeare Celebration. 

* Frankfort Literary Review. * On German Architecture. 
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lished November, 1772), a glowing tribute to the builder of 
the Strasburg cathedral Erwin von Steinbach, also bears 
traces of Herder. The poems Der Wandrer l and Wande- 
rers Stwrmlied * were written in 1772, the latter under the 
influence of the Greek poet Pindar. Goethe spent the 
summer of the same year, May to September, in Wetzlar, 
in order to observe the practice of state and civil law at the 
seat of the Imperial Law Court The inefficiency of the 
Court could only provoke his disgust and indignation, 
but his intercourse with educated young men proved a 
stimulus to him, the idyllic surrounding country refreshed 
him, and his almost unconquerable passion for Char- 
lotte Buff, the betrothed of his friend Kestner, was 
an emotional experience of great consequence in his 
literary career. After a visit in Thai near Coblenz at 
the home of Sophie La Roche and her daughter Max- 
imiliane, Goethe travelled homeward up the Rhine and 
Main. 

The period from September, 1772, to November, 1775, 
Goethe spent almost entirely in Frankfort. He resumed 
his activities as a lawyer, but at the same time 
Yemin found leisure for society and for various intel- 
lectual pursuits. He wrote on questions con- 
cerning the Bible, sketched splendid dramatic fragments, 
among others Mahomet and Prometheus, turned earlier 
dramatic scenes into a more compact play, Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen (1773), which produced a literary furore in Ger- 
many, and wrote the poems Das Veilchen,* Adler und 
Tavbe,* and others. Further, stirred by his hopeless love 
for Charlotte Buff, by the suicide of a Wetzlar acquaint- 
ance, Jerusalem, on account of unrequited love, and by 
his commiseration for the unhappy marriage of Maxi- 
miliane La Roche, he wrote the novel Die Leiden des 

1 The Wanderer. * A Wanderer's Storm Song. 

a The Violet. * Eagle and Dove. 
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jungen Werthers 1 in the months of February and March, 
1774; it created a still greater sensation than Gtitz, and 
won for Goethe the name of a world-renowned poet 
Among other works of these years are the satirical dramas, 
Pater Brey, Satyros, and Das Jahrmarktsfest zu Plunders- 
weilem? all in the style of Hans Sachs, the satire Goiter, 
Helden und Wieland, 3 which is directed against Wieland's 
distorted pictures of Greek antiquity, the magnificent frag- 
ments of a religious epic to be called Der ewige Jvde* 
poems such as Ganymed, Prometheus, An Schvxiger 
Kronos,* and Der K'vnig in Thvle* the tragedy of middle- 
class life Clavigo (1774), written under the influence of 
Emilia Galotti, and the beginnings of Faust (1773-75), 
especially the portion dealing with the tragedy of Gretchen. 
Besides Herder and Merck, his intimate friends were 
Schlosser, the betrothed and, from 1773, the husband of 
his sister, and the "original geniuses" Lenz, KUnger, and 
Wagner. Goethe made the acquaintance of Klopstock 
when the latter was on his way to Karlsruhe, and later 
began his friendship with the philosopher Friedrich Jacobi 
(1743-1819). Together with Lavater, whom he assisted 
with various suggestions in his Physiognomische Frag- 
mente, 7 and the pedagogue J. B. Basedow (1723-90), he 
journeyed in 1774 down the Lahn and Rhine; he wrote the 
little drama Kunstlers Erdewallen 8 while they lingered in 
Ems, and commemorated various features of the journey in 
the poem Diner in Coblenz* In December, 1774, Goethe 
was visited in Frankfort by the hereditary prince of Saxe- 
Weimar, Karl August. Early in the following year Goethe 
became engaged to Elisabeth Schonemann, the vivacious, 
fascinating daughter of a family living in Frankfort. The 

1 The Sorrows of Young Werther. 2 The Fair at Plundersweilern. 

* Gods, Heroes, and Wieland. 4 The Wandering Jew. 

5 To Driver Chronos. • The King in Thule. 

7 Papers on Physiognomy. 

8 The Artist's Earthly Pilgrimage. • Dinner in Coblenz. 
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parents on both sides opposed the match, however, and 
the engagement was ultimately broken. Goethe's love for 
"Lili," as he calls his betrothed, was the inspiration of 
Herz, mein Herz, was soil das geben 1 and numerous other 
poems, of the operettas Erwin und Elmire and Clavdine 
von Villa Bella, and of the "drama for lovers/' Stella 
(1775). After a trip to Switzerland, from May to July, 
with the Stolberg brothers, which he thought might free 
him from his passion for Lili, Goethe began the tragedy 
Egmont, writing, it seems, more than half of the play. 
Complete freedom from his uncomfortable position in 
Frankfort society did not come, however, until the autumn 
of the year, when he received and accepted an invitation 
from Karl August to visit him in Weimar. The latter was 
now Duke of Saxe- Weimar, having attained his eighteenth 
birthday and with it his majority September 3, 1775. 

Goethe arrived in Weimar on the 7th of November, 
1775. Various members of the ducal court received him 
coldly, they were too conscious of his middle- 
Yean in class origin, but Karl August and his wife, his 

Weimar: 

i775-«6.' mother, and Wieland were most cordial from 
Hew Friends the start. Goethe entered into the gay life of 
the little ducal capital with all his enthusiasm 
and abandon, and was soon acquainted with all the mem- 
bers of Weimar society. Among these was Charlotte von 
Stein (1742-1827), the wife of a Master of the Horse. 
The influence of this high-minded, cultured woman was 
deeper by far than that of any other man or woman now 
in the circle of Goethe's friends. His love for Frau von 
Stein was the purest and most inspiring of his life. She, 
more than any other woman he ever knew, purified and 
strengthened his character and his poetry. Traits of hers 
are unmistakable in his portraits of the Princess in Tasso 
and the title character in Iphigenie, two of his most finished, 

1 "Heart, my heart, how will this end?" 
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noblest female figures. In 1776, in order to keep his friend 
longer, the Duke appointed Goethe to a seat and vote in 
the Privy Council. Thus Goethe entered the service of the 
duchy; at one time or another he controlled the War Com- 
mission, the Highways Commission, the Finances, the 
Department of Mines, and that of Forestry. However, as 
he later suggested in the poem Ilmenau (1783), the hardest 
of his first tasks for the good of the state was to train and 
develop the unruly genius of the young Duke. As for him- 
self, he was struggling for a victory over his own Storm and 
Stress, for lasting inner peace, for a purer humanity; how 
he struggled is immortalized in the lyric Der du von dem 
Himmel bist 1 (1776). Herder's removal to Weimar in 
1776 drew the ties between him and Goethe still closer. 
The mood for further work on Faust and Egmont did not 
arise during these first years in Weimar; the study of the 
ancients began to attract Goethe more. The Duke's pri- 
vate theatricals, which had been the court circle's only 
dramatic entertainment since the burning of the castle and 
the theatre in 1774, enlisted Goethe's serious interest. He 
engaged Corona Schroter, an actress of unusual talent, as 
a member of the troupe, and wrote various dramas and 
operettas to be performed by her and others, Die Gk- 
schwister 2 which suggests his relation to Frau von Stein, 
Proserpina, and Der Triumph der EmpfindsamkeitS The 
novel Wilkelm Meisters Lehrjahre, begun in 1777, did not 
get farther than a beginning, but the drama Iphigenie auf 
Tauris 4 was written out in prose in 1779, and performed 
with Schroter in the title part and Goethe in die rdle of 
Orestes. Among the poems written by 1779 are Hans 
Sachsens poetische Sendung? Rastlose Liebe, 9 Seefahri, 7 

1 "Thou that from the heavens art." * Brother and Sister. 

8 The Triumph of Sentimentality. 

4 Iphigenia among the Taurians. 

8 Hans Sachs 9 a Poetical Mission. 

• Restless Love. 7 On the Sea. 
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Harzreise im Winter, 1 An den Mond, 2 and Der Fischer. 9 
In September, 1779, the Duke and Goethe went to Switzer- 
land for four months. Thanks to Goethe's influence, Karl 
August returned a changed, mature man. 

In 1780 Goethe began the drama Torquato Tasso, but 
he soon laid it aside, and took up a thorough study of 
anatomy, osteology, botany, and geology; his 
of Hb storm study of osteology was the most immediately 
fruitful phase of his work in these sciences, as 
it led in 1784 to his discovery of the intermaxillary bone in 
the human skeleton. He was ennobled with the surname 
"von Goethe" and appointed to the position of presiding 
officer of the Privy Council, that is, Prime Minister of the 
duchy, in 1782. Hb time was much occupied by official 
duties, by science, and by a study of the philosophy of 
Spinoza (1632-77), which Herder had recommended to 
him. Spinoza's exalted ethical standard, boundless un- 
selfishness, Goethe's friendship with Herder, and above 
all, his association with Frau von Stein had a steadying, 
clarifying effect on die poet's character. In 1783 he 
stopped his work on a powerful dramatic fragment Elpenor 
and on a religious epic Die Geheimnisse, 4 never finishing 
either; between 1782 and 1785 the first half of Wilhdm 
Meisters Lehrjahre in its first form was completed. By 
1786 Goethe had also written several operettas, including 
Die Fischerin* a revised version of Werther, and the poems 
Uber alien Gipfeln ist Ruh' ° (1780, on top of the Gickel- 
hahn, a mountain near Ilmenau), Meine Gbttin, 7 Grenzen 
der Menschheit, 8 Das Gottliche, 9 ErUc&nig, 10 Auf Miedings 



1 A Journey in the Han (Mountains) in Winter. 

9 To the Moon. * The Fisherman. 

4 Mysteries. • The Fisher Maiden. 

8 " Over all the hill-tops is peace." 7 My Goddess. 

8 Limits of Humanity. • The Godlike. 

10 The Elt-king. 
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Tod, 1 Der Stinger,* Mignon, and Zueignung.* Life in 
Weimar, however, gradually became unbearable to Goethe. 
He was too much distracted by duties of office to write as 
he desired, and he was distressed by his relation to Frau 
von Stein; with her he could not be satisfied with mere 
friendship, and there was no hope of anything more. At 
last he resolved to flee. 

On die 3d of September, 1786, Goethe stole away from 
Karlsbad, where he and the Duke were resting from their 

Hhsoimini ^ a ^ ors > without telling even Karl August any- 
initeiy: thing definite about his plans. He struck 
straight for die south, toward die land of his 
longing, over the Brenner Pass, along die Lago di Garda, 
and through Verona to Venice, where he first entered into 
die enjoyment of the art and life of Italy, then on to Flor- 
ence, and at last to Rome, where he arrived on die 29th of 
October. Here he joyously gave himself up to impressions 
of popular life and to a study of the remains of antiquity, 
associated with the artists Tischbein, Trippel, and An- 
gelica Kauffmann, with Karl Philipp Moritz (1757-93), 
die author of a memorable biographical novel, Anion 
Reiser, with the art critic Heinrich Meyer, and others. In 
December, 1786, Goethe finished a new version in iambic 
pentameter of Iphigenie auf Tauris. He left Rome 
February 22 and arrived in Naples three days later; 
there he made a friend of the landscape painter Hackert, 
climbed Vesuvius three times, and visited Pompeii and the 
temple ruins of Paestum. On the further journey to 
Sicily he realized the poetry of the sea, studied the Odyssey 
at Palermo, sketched a tragedy Nausikaa, visited the an- 
cient ruins at Girgenti and Taormina, and roamed over 
the island as far as Messina. He arrived in Naples again 
May 15, after a perilous voyage back from Sicily, and in 

1 On the Death of Mieding. » The Minstrel 

a Dedication. 
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Rome June 6, where he remained at work and play 
eleven months. He modelled in clay and sketched land- 
scapes and figures, completed Egmont, wrote the scene of 
the Witches' Kitchen in Faust in the gardens of the Villa 
Borghese, immortalized his affection for the beautiful 
Maddalena Riggi of Milan in the poem Amor ah Land- 
schaftsmaler, 1 took part in and described the gay life of the 
Carnival, and finally departed from the full, free life of 
Rome with bitter reluctance in April, 1788. His journey 
home was broken by a sojourn in Florence, where he 
worked further at his Tasso, and by one in Constance. 
His stay in Italy, which he called his "renaissance," cured 
him of much that had tormented him in Germany. It 
established his mental poise, it perfected his understanding 
for the beautiful, and it taught him to appreciate the an- 
cients in their true form, in their "noble simplicity and 
quiet dignity." 

Goethe arrived in Weimar June 18, 1788. His return 
was jubilantly celebrated by his friends, but very soon the 
FromH2s limitations of life in Weimar seemed more 
&Sto aS" stifling to him than ever. On die 13th of July 
§££&? he took Christiane Vulpius (born 1764), the 
1788-1805. p re tty daughter of a petty Weimar official, into 
SuteSy hk house. Christiane became his faithful, de- 
stagnation. vo ted companion, and in spite of her lack of 
education, she was not unappreciative of his gifts. She 
was the inspiration of several of the Romische Elegien 2 
(1788-89), and of the poems Der Beswh* Metamorphose 
der Pflanzen 4 (1798), Fruhzeitiger FrMing 5 (1802), Ge- 
funden* (1813), Geheimes 7 (1814), and Fruhling ubers 
Jahr* (1816). Weimar society was greatly shocked by 

1 Cupid as a Landscape Painter. 2 Roman Elegies. 

3 The Visit. 4 The Metamorphosis of Plants. 

6 Early Spring. • Found. 

7 Secret. 8 Springtime All the Year. 
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the lack of churchly sanction to the union between Goethe 
and Christiane, as well as by the fact that he had stooped 
to a daughter of die people. Frau von Stein broke with 
him completely, leaving a void in his life which was never 
wholly filled again; but Karl August, Herder, and other 
friends, in accordance with liberal views of the time, ap- 
proved the union. In September, 1788, Goethe met 
Schiller in the near-by town Rudolstadt. They were, how- 
ever, not drawn to each other; Goethe's chastened sense 
of the artistic had been offended by the lack of restraint in 
Schiller's early works, and he could not approach Schiller 
with cordiality and frankness. Besides a part of the R&- 
mische Elegien, Goethe's dramatic scene Kunstlers Apothe- 
ose 1 was also written in 1788, and in 1788-89 the drama 
Tor quota Tasso was finished. Faust, ein Fragment * was 
printed in 1790 and, like Tasso, met with little appreciation. 
Between 1787 and 1790 Goethe published an eight-volume 
edition of his collected works. As the Duke now released 
him from all official duties except the supervision of the 
ducal institutions for die promotion of science and art, 
Goethe found leisure to respond to the spur of Kant's 
Kritik der Urteilskraft 8 by a study of philosophy, and to 
resume his studies in natural science on a large scale. His 
Versuch, die Metamorphose der Pflanzen zu erkldren,* pub- 
lished in 1790, is now recognized by science as basic in its 
theories, but at the time of its publication it was hardly 
noticed. The Beitrdge zur Optik,* which appeared in 
1791-92, is a work of less scientific value, but it treats a 
subject which held Goethe's interest for many years. In 
March, 1790, Goethe went to Venice to escort die Dowager 
Duchess Anna Amalia home. He returned to Weimar in 

1 The Arti8t } 8 Apotheosis. * Faust, a Fragment. 

* Critique of Judgment. 

4 An Attempt to Explain the Metamorphosis of Plants. 

5 Contributions to the Study of Optics. 
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off a thorough <±ai*ge in eiyring conditions, bat 
S52 the Tjoieice off varans events seemed to him 



unfair axri inexpedient, and he turned from die 
Revolution in aristocratic disgust when he began to see in 
it only the triumph off mob rule. As early as 1791 he used 
Revolutionary phases off French life in his dramatic work, 
the profligate character of French society before die Revo- 
lution in the comedy Der Gros*-Kophia, 2 and the confusion 
arising from factions and from popular greed in the un- 
finished comedy Die Aufgcrcgten? He came into personal 
contact with the Revolution in August, 1792, when he ac- 
companied Karl August on the fruitless campaign against 
France which various monarchs of Europe had undertaken 
with the purpose of restoring the French king to his throne. 
Years afterward Goethe published an account of the cam* 
paign, but the first-fruits of this experience were a treatise 
which incorporated the results of observations in natural 
science made under great difficulties. He returned to 
Germany by way of Coblenz and Pempelfort, where he 
visited his friend Jacobi, arriving in Weimar December 16. 
The following year, in order to forget die political unrest, 

1 Venetian Epigrams. a The Grand-Cophta. 

3 The Agitated. 
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he turned the Low German beast epic, Reineke Fuch*, 1 
into High German hexameters, and published it in 1794; 
thus "this mirror for courts and regents, this reflector of 
die human race in its true, beastlike nature/' found a 
final German form. Again at Karl August's command he 
had to leave Weimar in May, 1793, to take part in the 
siege of Mainz from die Prussian headquarters. He visited 
his mother in Frankfort on the way and again on the re- 
turn ; he arrived in Weimar the last of August. The fol- 
lowing months were devoted primarily to investigations in 
optics, botany, and die science of art; the latter was in 
coopeiation with Heinrich Meyer, who was now in Weimar 
and who lived for several years in Goethe's house. * But 
besides these avocations, Goethe had in hand die manage- 
ment of the court theatre and the development of the mines 
at Ilmenau, and he was studying Homer. Ever since his 
return from Italy a blight seemed to have been resting upon 
his poetry; in no other period of his life did he produce so 
little. His creative genius seemed to be drying up rapidly 
and permanently. 

Goethe's poetry rose to new life and achievement during 
the friendship between him and Schiller. In 1794 these 

two greatest poets of Germany had. bejur living 
ning of mi near each other for over five years, Goethe in 
sSSii Weimar and Schiller in Jena, and they were 

hardly acquainted with each other. Schiller 
now invited Goethe, in June, 1794, to contribute to his 
periodical, Die Horen. 2 Goethe consented, and in July 
Schiller met him at a meeting of a scientific society, and 
awoke his lively interest by a conversation with him. In 
a kindly, appreciative letter, written August 23, Schiller 
summed up Goethe's life and work; Goethe replied cor- 
dially, and therewith the bond between them, one of the 
most important events in the history of German literature, 

1 Reynard the Fox. * The Hours. 
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was formed forever. Goethe now perceived Schiller's 
merits, and he opened his mind and heart to him without 
reserve. Schiller at once aroused Goethe's slumbering 
genius, and called forth the latter's grateful confession: 
" You have made me a poet again." Their correspondence 
which thus began, and which continued without interrup- 
tion until Schiller's death, is an invaluable memorial of 
their lives at this time, of how they thought, studied, and 
created. 

The time now began for Goethe when he harvested with 
incredible ease the fruits of an industrious life. In the 

copy of Die Horen, which was published in 
of schiiier-i 1795, appeared the two Episteln, 1 the Unterkal- 

tungen devtscher Awgewanderter, 2 which is for 
the most part a loosely connected group of translated short 
stories, the symbolical Miirchen* and the Rbmische Elegien; 
in 1796-97 Die Horen contained Goethe's translation of 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine gold- 
smith and sculptor of the sixteenth century. Under the 
inspiration of Schiller's sympathetic interest Goethe com- 
pleted in 1795-96 WUhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. In 1796 
they wrote together over nine hundred distichs; four 
hundred and fourteen of them appeared as Xenien, 4 and a 
hundred and twenty-four as Tabulae votivcs 6 in Schiller's 
Musenalmanach fiir das Jahr 1797.° . The Xenien were di- 
rected mainly against the mediocrity of contemporary Ger- 
man literature; they called forth tremendous excitement 
and furious retorts on the part of authors who had been 
ridiculed. In the same Almanack appeared Goethe's elegy 
Alexia und Dora, in the following number his Legends, 1 
the ballads Der Zauberlehrling,* Der Schatzgrtiber, 9 Die 

1 Epistles. * Recreations of German Emigrants. 

• The Fairy Tale. 4 Xenia, i. e. t "presents to guests." 

8 Votive Tablets. • Muses' Almanac for the Year 1797. 
7 A Legend. 8 The Magician's Apprentice. 

9 The Treasure Seeker. 
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Braid von Korinth, 1 and Der Gott und die Bajadere, 3 and in 
that for the year 1799 the poem Metamorphose der Pflanr 
zen? After animated discussions with Schiller about the 
nature of the epic, Goethe published in 1797 the epic poem 
Hermann und Dorothea, which he had begun the year 
before, and which in Schiller's judgment was the climax of 
Goethe's and modern German art in general. During a 
third journey to Switzerland, July to November, 1797, 
Goethe composed the Balladen von der MuUerin 4 and the 
elegy Euphrosyne on the death of the young actress 
Christiane Neumann. With the exception of numerous 
short poems and AchiUeis, a fragmentary continuation of 
Homer's Iliad, Goethe's chief interests and labors from 

1797 to 1801 were dramatic. The opening of the new 
court theatre in 1798, with Schiller's Prolog and Wallen- 
steins Lager, b was the beginning of the halcyon days of the 
Weimar stage; they were the days of Goethe's most 
effective labors in its behalf and of Schiller's cooperation 
with him. In December, 1799, Schiller removed to Wei- 
mar, and the two friends now studied and wrote with still 
closer understanding of each other's aims, and with still 
greater influence upon each other. Besides further work 
on Faust and a cantata Die erste Walpurgisnacht* Goethe 
sketched a dramatic trilogy which was to present symbol- 
ically the impelling ideas of the French Revolution and his 
attitude toward the movement, but he completed only the 
first part, Die naturliche Tochter 7 (1803). His study of the 
history and theory of art bore fruit in the publication, from 

1798 to 1800, of an art journal, Die Propylaen, and, after- 
ward, in his enthusiastic treatise, Winckelmann und sein 
Jahrhundert 8 (1805). Of the poems which he wrote be- 

1 The Bride of Corinth. 2 The God and the Bayadere. 

3 The Metamorphosis of Plants. 

4 Ballads of the Miller's Daughter. * Wallenstein's Camp. 

6 The First Walpurgis-Night. 7 The Natural Daughter. 

8 Winckelmann and His Age. 
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tween 1799 and 1805, some were social songs for the Wed- 
nesday evening gatherings at the ducal palace, Tisch- 
lied, 1 Generalbeichte, 2 and others; some were the spon- 
taneous expression of lyrical feeling, N&he des Geliebten,* 
Naehgeftihl, 4 Schdjers Klagelied, 5 Trost in Tranen* Dauer 
im Wechsel, 7 Fruhzeitiger Fruhling? and Nachtgesang. 9 
Goethe himself had been critically ill in the beginning of 
1801 ; in 1803 Herder died, and on the 9th of May, 1805, 
Schiller. The death of the latter was an irreparable loss 
to Goethe. Schiller's mind and heart had formed an ideal 
complement to his own; they had struggled together after 
artistic perfection in their works, and they had cherished 
in their art the same lofty ideal of humanity. Their 
friendly union had brought forth the flower of German 
poetry and the flower of German intellectual life. A few 
months after Schiller's death Goethe paid his friend as 
noble a tribute as one poet ever paid another, the poem 
Epilog zu Schillers Glocke. 10 

The loss of Schiller was followed during the German 
Napoleonic period (1806-13) by further troubles for 
Goethe. In the plundering of Weimar after 
Later the battle of Jena (October 14, 1806) his life 

1805-32. was once in great danger, and it was saved only 
During by the presence of mind of Chris tiane; he was 

Napoleon's * . * . n . , —. _ 

Domination married to her five days later. I he Dowager 
Duchess died in 1807, Goethe's mother in 
1808. In October of the latter year Goethe had a long 
conversation with Napoleon in Erfurt, which gave him 
occasion to marvel at the literary insight of the man as he 
had long marvelled at his military and political genius. 
This attitude of Goethe toward Napoleon was not altered 

1 Drinking Song. 2 General Confession. 

8 The Presence of the Beloved. 4 Remembrance. 

6 The Shepherd's Lament. 6 Consolation in Tears. 

7 Permanence in Change. 8 Early Spring. 

9 Night Song. 10 Epilogue to Schiller's " Bell." 
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until later, and during the following years Goethe was 
often charged with a lack of patriotism. Nevertheless, 
the appearance of the First Part of Faust (1808), which 
had been completed in April, 1806, was the greatest 
literary event of the period; for it restored to Germany in 
her political distress the proud consciousness of her in- 
tellectual strength. The object of the unfinished drama 
Pandora (1808) was to teach the Germans that they 
should nurture the imperishable possessions of art and 
science, and rise again by their aid; the pseudo-classi- 
cism and the allegorical character of the work, however, 
made a direct effect impossible. Indeed, Goethe grad- 
ually saw that his art was growing too classical, and he 
therefore turned back once more to the presentation of 
contemporary life. The ballads Johanna Sebus, Toten- 
tanz, 1 and Der getreue Eckhart 2 met a cordial welcome, 
but the merits of the novel Die Wahlverivandtschaften,* 
which appeared in 1809, were not generally recognized 
until long after its publication. The essay Zur Farbm- 
lehre 4 (1810), a notable work from a literary point of view in 
its arrangement of historical data on the subject and the 
result of many years of labor, also found few friends. 
Poems like the verses Die rornaniische Poesie,* written for 
a masquerade, could affect only small circles. Goethe's 
study of old German poetry had begun in 1807, and in 
1811 his interest in old German art was reawakened by 
the architect Sulpiz Boisseree of Cologne. Feeling the 
approach of old age, Goethe began to write the story of 
liislifeiAusmeinemLeben. DichtungundWahrheit;* the 
first three parts appeared as early as 1811-14, the fourth 
part not until 1833. While Germany was beginning her 
struggle for freedom from the yoke of Napoleon, Goethe 

1 The Dance of Death. a Faithful Eckhart. 

8 Elective Affinities. 4 On the Theory of Color. 

8 Romantic Poetry. • From My Life. Poetry and Truth. 
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at first calmly awaited the result His love of his country 
had never grown cold, but his cosmopolitan spirit had 
accustomed itself to consider events from a standpoint that 
was far above die confines of his nationality. However, 
without pretending die enthusiasm of youth, he followed 
the German cause with increasing interest When, in 1813, 
his country's triumph came, Goethe gave powerful expres- 
sion to his joy in the allegorical play Des Epimenides 
Erwachen l (1814), which he wrote for an occasion com- 
memorating the conclusion of peace. 

In 1814 and 1815 Goethe made two journeys to the 
Rhine country, where he formed a close friendship with 
h» oid Age Marianne Willemer, a woman of unusual 
"* Demtt * poetical talents. This friendship, united with 
Goethe's study of the Persian poet Hafiz, inspired a re- 
markable new series of poems in which Goethe mingled 
personal experiences and thoughts from his reading; they 
were published in 1819 under the title Der WestMlicke 
Divan? In 1816 his wife Christiane died. In 1816-17 he 
edited his Iialienische Reise s from letters and notes in his 
diary, and then, having resigned from the control of the 
court theatre, he turned once more to scientific studies, the 
results of which he recorded later in several essays on the 
natural sciences and in the periodical Kunst und AUertum* 
Besides the poems last mentioned the Ballade: Herein, 
o du Guter* and Trauerloge* were written in 1816, and in 
1818 the long Festzug, 7 with its wonderful characterization 
of Goethe's own poetry as well as that of Wieland, Herder, 
and Schiller. The rich wisdom which Goethe poured 
forth in brief aphoristic verses in the last fifteen or twenty 
years of his life is to be found in Gott, Gemitt und Welt,* 

1 The Awakening of Epimenides. 2 The West-Eastern Divan. 
8 Travels in Italy. 4 Art and Antiquity, 

6 Ballad: "Enter, oh my beloved !" 

6 Memorial Service at the Masons' Lodge. 

7 The Procession. 8 God, the Soul, and (he World. 
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SprUchvrtrtlich, 1 Zahme Xenien, 2 and Spriiche in Prosa? 
The first part of the didactic novel WUhelm Masters 
Wanderjahre 4 which Goethe had begun back in 1807, and 
several short stories were published in 1821, in 1822 the 
Campagne in Frankreich 1792. 6 Despite his years, in the 
summer of 1823, Goethe fell deeply in love with Ulrike von 
Levetzow (born 1804) at Marienbad. The memory of this 
last passion, which he subdued only after a bitter struggle, 
is the theme of the moving Marienbader Elegie, the second 
part of the TrUogie der Leidenschaft* The wonderful 
vigor of Goethe's last years is proved by many events, by 
his conversations with his faithful friend Eckermann, by 
the editing of his correspondence with Schiller and of his 
own works, VoUstdndige Ausgabe letzter Hand, 7 by poems 
like Paria* (1824), Lasst jahren hin das allzu Fluchtige 9 
(1825), Bei Betrachtung von SchiUers Schadd 10 (1826), 
Dammrung senkte sich von oben 11 (1827), Dem aujgehenden 
VoUmonde u (1828), and VermJtXcktnis w (1829), by the re- 
vision and somewhat hurried completion of WUhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre (1825-29), and, above all, by the 
completion of the Second Part of Faust. This last he 
called his "main business," and from 1825 on he never 
lost sight of it. Countless visitors from many countries 
came to Weimar to pay him their respects, and in 1825 
Karl August bestowed the highest honors in his power on 
Goethe in commemoration of his fifty years of service to 
the duchy. Karl August died in 1828, and in 1830 Goethe's 

1 Epigrammatic. a Tame Xenia. 

3 Aphorisms in Prose. 4 WUhelm Meister's Travels. 

5 The Campaign in France in 1792. 

6 Trilogy of Passion. 

7 Last Personally Revised Complete Edition. 

8 Pariah. • " Let not the transitory vex us.° 

10 On Contemplating Schiller's Skull. 

11 "Twilight from on high descended." 

13 To the Rising Full Moon. u A Legacy. 
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only son August, whose wife Ottilie cared for Goethe's 
physical needs from 1817 until the end. After completing 
his life-work Faust in 1831, the aged poet fell asleep for- 
ever, without any real illness, on the 22d of March, 1832; 
four days later his body was laid away beside that of 
Schiller in the ducal mausoleum in Weimar. 

Goethe was a great man as well as a great poet. En- 
dowed by nature with wonderful gifts, he never idly let 
Goethe as a them take care of themselves, but he labored 
Man * unceasingly all his life at the fullest, richest 

development of them. In character he was straightfor- 
ward and kind, sincere and warm-hearted; he was most 
earnest in his search and admiration for truth and beauty. 
External need and anxiety he never knew. Serious un- 
ceasing work was his life. 

Goethe's versatility is a wonder of the modern world. 
There is hardly a field of intellectual activity which he did 
not touch and advance. In poetry, in religion, 
of Goethe's in politics, in aesthetics, and in the natural sci- 
ences, the German nation, often unwittingly, 
owes much of its best to the titanic achievements of Goe- 
the's intellect. He was in many respects far in advance of 
his time. His works, therefore, often failed to have an 
immediate effect, but on the other hand, they are still a 
vital force to-day. His mightiest influence has, of course, 
been through his literary creations. They have left an 
indelible impress upon the spiritual and mental life of 
Goethe's people, rarely as swiftly, directly, and universally 
as the works of Schiller, but all the more enduringly. 

In the creative strength of his fancy, in the depth, 
warmth, and soundness of his feeling, in the fulness of 
Goethe as a his wisdom, in freshness and grace, in simple 
Poet naturalness and melody of verse — in each of 

these, few German poets can be compared with Goethe; 
in the union of all, no one. To Goethe it was given to 
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embody in artistic form every inner experience of his rich 
life; he did not embody any feeling which he had not felt 
within himself. The variety and completeness of his 
experience and its expression make Goethe the greatest 
lyric poet of modern times. The fashionable Anacreontic 
lyrics of his youth are followed by the impassioned poems 
of his Storm and Stress. During his first decade in Wei- 
mar his lyrics are informed by an intense longing for in- 
ner peace and purity, and for a tranquil intellectual life. 
The sojourn in Italy leads to a series of sensuous but 
calm Renaissance poems, and these are succeeded by the 
poetry of his later years, full of wisdom, sincere, and uni- 
versal in their appeal and range. Goethe produced the 
best which German poetry offers, in the simple popular 
poem of grave and gay content, in gnomic verse, in the 
ode, and in the elegy and ballad. Also as an epic poet 
Goethe far surpasses his contemporaries and successors. 
As a dramatist his works yield to none in depth of con- 
tent and in psychological truth. Among his dramas is 
Faust, his greatest work, the profoundest and richest in 
poetry of all the products of modern literature. 



CHAPTER XVI 

GOETHE'S CHIEF NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC WORKS 

Goethe returned to Frankfort from Strasburg freed 
from the artificial, shallow tendencies of his early com- 
"Gb'tzvon positions. He began at once from this new 
Berikhin- vantage ground to dramatize the autobiogra- 
(1773). phy f a German hero, Gotz von Berlichingen 

(died 1562). After writing and rewriting many scenes and 
sketches, he published in 1773, at his own and Merck's 
private expense, the drama Gotz von Berlichingen mil der 
eisernen Hand, 1 the first and most perfect embodiment of 
the spirit of the Storm and Stress. As compared with 
Lessing's tragedy Emilia Gabtti, which had appeared the 
year before, Gotz is, in form, a step backward, as it is 
loosely put together, and shows the influence of the mis- 
taken notions of Shakespeare's art which were held by the 
Storm and Stress poets. In content it is a long advance 
beyond almost all its predecessors on the German stage. 
It is a story of the rebellion which Gotz, a mediaeval rob- 
ber knight, leads against the newly established law of 
dawning modern times; it is a story of transition, a stirring 
plea for freedom, and a defence of the oppressed. Thus, 
although the time of its action is the sixteenth century, it 
is an expression of the dominant spirit of its author's time, 
and therefore awoke a storm of delight. The fine delinea- 
tion of character, the dramatic life of individual scenes, 
and the terse popular language also found appreciation, 

1 Gotz of Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, 
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and these features of the play still invest G'dtz with inter- 
est and charm. Numerous imitators flooded the stage with 
dramas of chivalry, many of which at first found favor, 
but none of (&&'* immediate successors proved itself of 
lasting value. 

All the healthful elements of the Storm and Stress can 
be found in Goto, whereas Goethe's novel Die Leiden dee 
« ^ j Jt]A%n jungen Werthere l expresses the morbid super- 
^SSS" sensitive feeling of the period. The story, in 
<i774). th e f orm f letters, is that of an emotional youth 

who finds no outlet for his energies and who falls in love 
with a friend's betrothed; at last, when he can not check 
his passion, he takes his own life. The basis of the story 
as a whole was formed by emotional experiences in Goe- 
the's own life; the unhappy married life of a friend and the 
suicide of an acquaintance were used only to heighten the 
general artistic effect. In writing Werther, Goethe wished 
chiefly to rid himself of troublous memories, not to exalt 
indulgence of feeling, but the sentimentality of the story 
made the strongest appeal to Goethe's contemporaries. 
Sentimentalism assumed a still more violent form than 
before under the contagion of the "Werther fever," and 
the success of the book was unparalleled. The average 
modern reader of Werther finds it difficult to put himself 
wholly into the emotional atmosphere of that time, but the 
novel has conspicuous lasting beauties : the inexorable con- 
sistency of Werther's inner development, the author's deep 
feeling for nature, his command of language, and the 
charming, thoroughly wholesome character of the heroine 
Lotte. Werther was translated into the language of every 
civilized nation and imitated again and again, with the 
greatest popular success in Siegwart, eine Klostergeschichte ' 
(1776) by Martin Miller (1750-1814), a member of the 
Gottingen Hainbund. 

1 The Sorrows of Young Werther. * Siegwart, a Convent Tale. 
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The tragedy Egmont goes back in its inception to Goe- 
the's last year in Frankfort, but it was not finished until 
1787, and did not appear until 1788. In vagueness of out- 
line it resembles Gbtz, but it is more restrained in the ex- 
« Egmont " pression of feeling, and in this respect stands 
<i788). ^^g to flj e wor ks f Goethe's mature art. 

Egmont is thus a convenient illustration of Goethe's period 
of transition as well as a notable drama in itself. It is a 
psychological, not an historical, drama, and so, contrary 
to what we might expect from the title, it does not present 
the struggle for freedom which Egmont's brave people, 
the Dutch, fought against the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century, or even Egmont as he was in history; it is wholly 
concerned with the development of a more or less imagi- 
nary hero in varying fortunes. Fearless and frank, beloved 
by the people and happy in his love for Klarchen, a simple 
child of the middle class, Egmont refuses to heed the warn- 
ings of his cooler friends about the plots of the Spaniards 
against him, and falls a victim to his own overweening 
confidence in human nature. Liberty in the form of his 
beloved, who has preceded him in death, appears to him 
as he awaits the hour of his execution, and, thus assured 
of the future of his people, he goes to his doom a proud, 
unbowed martyr. The play is loosely constructed, but 
the characters of Egmont and Klarchen, and several real- 
istic mob scenes have made the play a favorite with many 
Germans. 

Iphigenie an] Tauris l was first written out in prose in 
1779, four years after the first sketch of Egmont. Goethe 
•• i w ni afterward revised it twice, however, and finally 
aufTauris** finished it in iambic pentameter in Rome, De- 
cember, 1786, publishing it the same year, and 
thus before Egmont. Goethe took the story of the play 
from Euripides's tragedy Iphigenia among the Taurians, 

1 Iphigenia among the Taurians. 
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but his own, original solution of the dilemma in which the 
leading characters are placed led Goethe to impart to his 
play a depth of feeling which made his Iphigenie a re- 
creation. In both plays Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, 
has killed his mother on account of her part in the murder 
of his father and on account of her adultery; but the oracle 
of Apollo has promised that he will be released from the 
persecution of the avenging Furies, if he will secure an 
image of Diana from the goddess's temple on the Tauric 
Peninsula, and carry it away to Attica. When the plays 
open, he has just arrived in the land of the Taurians, 
where, unknown to him, his sister Iphigenia is a priestess 
of Diana. An old law which condemns all strangers 
on the peninsula to be sacrificed to Diana, commands 
Iphigenia to offer up her brother to the goddess, but 
the relationship between them is discovered, and they 
face the problem of flight. In the Greek play they plan 
to escape by means of trickery. Thoas, the Tauric king, 
discovers their deception, but the goddess Minerva in- 
tervenes in behalf of the fugitives; she permits their 
departure with the image and forces Thoas to submit. 
Goethe's solution of the problem is psychological, and 
arises from the character of the heroine. Her purity and 
nobility cure Orestes from the madness into which his 
crime has plunged him, in the very moment of his confes- 
sion of his guilt to her. The deception of Thoas is natu- 
rally impossible to such a character as hers. Even at the 
risk of baffling their flight, Iphigenia implicitly tells the 
truth to Thoas, and he is so overwhelmed by the purify of 
her humanity that he permits their departure, and even 
blesses them at farewell; they leave the image behind, as 
they discover, by a new interpretation of the words of the 
oracle, that Apollo never intended it to be taken from the 
Taurians. In the simple dignity, in the restrained expres- 
sion of passion, in the straightforward action of Goethe's 
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Iphigenie, we see the ideal of "noble simplicity and quiet 
dignity" which Goethe, following Winckelmann, found in 
Greek masterpieces. In the purity of its humanity, in its 
idealistic faith in mankind, in its devotion to self-forgetful 
works of regeneration and spiritual elevation, we see an 
ideal which is not Greek, but modern and Christian. 
Iphigenie is both a reflex of the refining influence of Frau 
von Stein and the first product of the complete classical 
maturity to which Goethe attained during his years in 
Italy; all traces of his Storm and Stress are now gone 
forever. 

The first fragment of the drama Torqvato Tasso was 
written in prose in 1780-81, and the revised drama in 

iambic pentameter between the spring of 1788 
Tasso* and July, 1789; it was published in 1790. 

Tasso, in many respects the equal of Iphigenie, 
is also a study in psychology, the interest of the drama 
being still more concentrated upon the inner life of the 
characters. The scanty action of the play follows the 
biographical accounts, especially Serassi's life (1785) of 
the Italian poet Tasso, the author of the epic poem Gervr 
salemme liberata. 1 The scene and time of the play are the 
court of the prince Alfonso of Ferrara and the spring of 
1575 during the period of the sixteenth-century Renais- 
sance. However, the intellectual and emotional world 
which Goethe opens to us is really that of his own time 
and experience; his Italian court is really that of Karl 
August at Weimar. When the play opens, Tasso has just 
finished his famous epic, and the Duke's sister Lenore 
crowns him with the poet's laurel wreath. Antonio, the 
Duke's minister, considers the act an undue flattery, and 
the breach thus created between the man of the world and 
the poet grows wider and wider until Tasso one day draws 
his sword on his enemy. He is arrested and confined. At 

1 Jerusalem Delivered. 
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the Duke's bidding Antonio seeks a reconciliation, but 
Tasso is bitter and suspicious, and asks him to prove his 
sincerity by obtaining the Duke's permission for him to 
leave Ferrara. The Duke consents, and Tasso prepares 
to leave all those most dear to him, but when the parting 
from the Princess comes, he is overcome by his emotion, 
and confesses his love for her. She rejects his suit, and 
thus he seems forsaken by all. In his distress he turns to 
Antonio, and finds a friend in this practical man of every- 
day life. Tasso is, first of all, a play of inner struggles 
and experiences, a reflection of Goethe's many battles with 
himself in his relations with Frau von Stein; it also sug- 
gests his bitter experiences in the clash between his official 
duties and his enemies at court on the one hand, and his 
poetic impulses on the other. Goethe succeeded finally in 
reconciling these two forces in his life, and thus he de- 
veloped within himself the harmonious unity of a great 
personality. In the drama Goethe suggests in the closing 
lines that the external conflict between the poet and the 
man of the world is to be settled by a friendly, comple- 
mentary union of the two. Tasso, noble in feeling but 
spoiled and weak in disposition, rises above his inner con- 
flict and distress when he realizes the necessity of curbing 
his passions, and resolves to face the realities of life like a 
man. Goethe was deeply wounded by the lack of interest 
with which his country received this thoughtful, delicate 
creation and the other plays which he published during 
these years, Iphigenie, Egmont, and the Faust frag- 
ment (1790). He did not realize that he was offering his 
people an art for which they were not prepared; in the 
refined Renaissance art of Tasso especially, there was too 
little that was directly comprehensible and popular. 
Schiller reawakened in him the desire to create for his 
own time. At Schiller's urging he again took up the Ger- 
man and native along with elements of life and culture 
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which he found in classical antiquity and in the Renais- 
sance. 

WUhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, 1 a novel which was begun 
in 1777 and finished in 1796, is a story of education and 
"Wiiheim mental development. Wilhelm, a rich mer- 
LehrjaSie" chant's son, goes forth into the world, without 
(1790). an y definite plan in mind, to acquire the proper 

training and culture for life, and finds at last through per- 
sonal experience and observation that the goal is to be 
attained, not by idly yielding to passing inclinations, but 
by earnestly devoting one's self to high moral endeavor. 
For the first time since Grimmelshausen's Simplicissimus 
a German poet here attempts to present a large picture of 
contemporaneous society. In many ways it was a narrow 
life which the middle classes led in those days, excluded 
as they were from any appreciable political activity, but 
an earnest desire for higher intellectual culture permeated 
the whole nation. This desire Goethe has expressed en- 
duringly both by fine characterization and by the discus- 
sions carried on between various personages in his story. 
The theatre and the drama occupy a very prominent place 
in the novel. Wilhelm's most vital experiences are due to 
his association with theatrical people, and a discussion of 
Hamlet in the course of the story is one of the most valua- 
ble contributions to the interpretation of Shakespeare ever 
written by a German. The deep interest which Goethe 
here shows in the stage as a school for culture was charac- 
teristic of the time and of other leading authors, especially 
of Lessing, Schiller, and Tieck. Wilhelm Meister is in 
general a distinct poetic reflection of Goethe's own life, 
his errors and changes, his varied experiences and growth. 
The romantic poetical figures of Mignon and the harper 
are two of the most famous which Goethe ever created; 

1 Wilhelm Meister 1 8 Apprenticeship. 
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they and their lyrics were sacred treasures to later Roman- 
tic poets. The introspection of its characters and the 
emphasis which it lays on inner life and on growth through 
experience in the world, give Wilhdm Meister a place of 
fundamental importance in the history of German fiction. 
We can connect it through its introspective elements with 
W either and many other German novels of the eighteenth 
century on the one hand, and on the other, as we shall see, 
its story of character development was a standard for 
Romantic and other novelists far down into the nineteenth 

century. The Lehrjahre was followed by a 
Meuten sequel, WUhelm Meisiers Wander jahre oder die 
jahre " Entsagenden, 1 the first part of which Appeared 

in 1821 and the whole in 1829. The aging au- 
thor wished to amplify the somewhat incomplete descrip- 
tion of middle-class life which he had attempted in the 
preceding novel, but the story-teller yields unconsciously 
to the philosopher, to the friend of mankind, to the 
pedagogue and prophet. As a story, this sequel has no 
interest, but it contains some of Goethe's most fruitful 
ideas on social ethics. Carlyle enthuses over its "high, 
melodious Wisdom," and says, " the purest spirit of all 
Art rests over it and breathes through it/' Several short 
stories which Goethe interwove in it are models of their 
kind. 

The very next year after the publication of Wilhdm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, Goethe again came forward with 
M Hermann a picture of middle-class life, Hermann und 
und^Doro- Dorothea, a minutely accurate and yet poetical 
(X797). picture of life among the lower middle classes. 

Goethe wrote the greater part of this little epic in Septem- 
ber, 1796, and March, 1797, at a time when he was in con- 
stant association with Schiller; he completed it in June, 

1 WUhelm Meister's Travels, or the Resigned. 
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1797, and published it in the fallowing October. It » 
written in the classical hexameter, which hid long since 
become familiar in German poetry through poems by 
Klopstock, Voss, and Goethe himself. The kernel ot the 
poem was an incident which was said to have happened in 
Bavaria in 1732; the son of a prosperous citisen falls in 
love with a religious refugee from Salsburg, and marries 
her. Goethe, however, makes the heroine a fugitive from 
die country west of the Rhine at the time of the French 
Revolution, about August, 1796, and locates the scene of 
die story on die often-threatened east bank of the Rhine. 
Thus he reflects in a narrow frame die great movements 
and changes of his own generation, and he is able to 
introduce into die limited range of die action vivid his- 
torical contrasts such as then existed between authority 
and the rights of the individual to determine his own fate; 
between duty to die limited sphere of one's birth, and die 
impulse to larger life; between orderly growth and sudden 
revolution; between the idea of fatherland and that of 
cosmopolitanism. The poet shows how love transforms 
a youth into a man, and what a rich Mekong rests upon 
orderly, though lowly, human endeavor; with his unob- 
trusive, consummate art he also presents a series of living 
characters who unfold a rich and wholesome spiritual life. 
The larger background and the introduction of questions 
of universal human significance are a great advance be* 
yond Voss's Ltdse. This miniature of rural and domestic 
life had been Goethe's first inspiration, but Voss's transla- 
tion of Homer and the Prolegomena ad Homervm 1 by 
Friedrich August Wolf had spurred him to a new study 
of Homeric poetry, especially of the Odytsey, which was 
even more beneficial than Luise in its effects on Hermann 
und Dorothea. Through this study he achieved the dig- 



1 Observation* Introductory to (he Study of Homer. 
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nity and lucid objectivity of his epic. In spite of these 
classical elements, however, Hermann und Dorothea is 
thoroughly popular and national. With the exception of 
Faust and WUhdm Tell, it is the most widely read product 
of German literature. 

Apart from the completion of WUhdm Meister Goethe's 
last novel is Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 1 in which he illus- 
trates the truth of Christ's words, Whosoever looketh upon 
M Die wau- a woman to lust after her, hath committed advl- 
JSSten" toy with her olready in his heart. Eduard and 
(l8o9) " Charlotte, who loved each other in their youth, 

have been separated by circumstances, and now as widower 
and widow they meet again and are married. Their union 
is apparently happy, but it is rather one of friends than of 
lovers. They realize the falseness of their situation when 
a Captain and Charlotte's foster-daughter Ottilie enter their 
lives; Eduard is drawn to Ottilie, and Charlotte to the Cap- 
tain, just as chemical elements with inherent, elective affin- 
ities are drawn to each other. The Captain resists temp- 
tation, and leaves Eduard's house. Eduard wants a sepa- 
ration from hi$ wife, and when this is denied to him he goes 
off to war and tries, in vain, to forget Ottilie. The child of 
Eduard and Charlotte, whose resemblance to the Captain 
and Ottilie is further testimony to the affinities of its parents, 
is drowned through Ottilie's carelessness. This accident 
awakens Ottilie to a recognition of her moral transgression, 
and she renounces Eduard forever, even if he might be- 
come free to marry her. Overcome by the shock of all 
that has happened, she falls ill and soon dies. Eduard 
follows her in death shortly after. Goethe's purpose in 
telling this story was to show that passion may enter the 
lives of morally upright people with elemental force, and 
only in so far as the individual can practise man's high- 

1 Elective Affinities. 
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est virtue and duty, renunciation, is he worthy of life. 
Thus the novel afforded a counterbalance to the stories 
in which Romantic authors of the time championed 
the absolute liberty and rights of the individual. The 
artistic construction of Die Wahiverwandtschaften, its 
proportion and symmetry, its uncompromising, classic 
development of the moral problem, at stake, make the 
novel one of Goethe's most finished psychological master- 
pieces. 

Goethe's gift in epic art which he had already displayed 
in Hermann und Dorothea was attested once more in his 
"Dichtung autobiography Aus meinem Leben. Dichtung 
wahrheit" un d Wahrheit. 1 Goethe began to plan it in 
(18x1-33). 180 8; the first three parts, or the first fifteen 
books, appeared in 1811-14, the last part, which includes 
five books, appeared in 1833. Goethe's first object was to 
tell the chronological origin of his works as certain inner 
connections between them had led to their arrangement in 
the edition of 1806-8; his next object was to describe in 
a connected manner the external and temperamental 
circumstances which had inspired his works, the literary 
models which influenced them, and their underlying the- 
oretical principles. The story of his life is brought down 
to his departure from Frankfort in 1775. With a most 
attractive style the greatest man of his time describes not 
only his own human and poetic development, but also the 
social, intellectual, literary, and public life oj this period 
in so far as it affected him for good or ill. However, time 
had faded many memories and distorted many experi- 
ences when Goethe wrote, so that his autobiography is 
not to be read as reliable history. Moreover, with a fine 
sense of proportion, though without any conscious violation 
of fact, Goethe arranged the events of his life in such a way 

1 From My Life. Poetry and Truth. 
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as to form a balanced, artistic whole. He thus treated his 
own life like an artist, as he treated every other subject 
Various other works of Goethe's can be considered as 
supplements to this chief source of his biography, Brieje 
aus der Schweiz* Italienische Reise 2 (1816-17), Cam* 
pagne in Frankreich 1792 8 (1822), Belagerung von Mainz, 4 
Schweizerreise,* that is, his third trip to Switzerland, 
Reise am Rhein, Main und Neckar,* Tag- und Jahreshefte 7 
extending to 1822, many biographical notes, and his letters 
and conversations. 

The greatest product of the poetic imagination in mod- 
ern times is Goethe's Faust, eine Tragodie? In its present 
"Faust- complete form it is a work in two parts, but it 
ite&mposi' was fi rat published in fragments. Faust, ein 
*»- Fragment 9 appeared in 1790; the First Part, 

which included the earlier publication, in 1808; the Helena 
episode in 1827; and the Second Part, which repeated the 
Helena as its third act, in 1832 after Goethe's death. The 
beginnings, especially the tragedy of Gretchen, go back to 
the Storm and Stress period of the early seventies. The 
years of Goethe's friendship with Schiller, particularly 
from 1797 to 1801, marked a great advance: the concep- 
tion of the larger plan in two parts, and the execution of 
the scenes which, like girders, hold the huge structure to- 
gether, the prologue in heaven, the compact between Faust 
and Mephistopheles, and Faust's death and redemption 
as Goethe first presented them. The First Part was fin- 



1 Letters from Switzerland. 

2 Travels in Italy. 

3 The Campaign in France in 1792. 

4 The Siege of Mainz. 

6 A Journey in Switzerland. 

A Journey along the Rhine, Main, and Neckar. 

7 Diaries and Journals. 

8 Faust, a Tragedy. 

9 Faust, a Fragment. 
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ishedin 1806; the Second Part, which was begun in 1800, 
advanced most rapidly between 1825 and 1831; on the 
22d of July, 1831, eight months before his death, Goethe 
finished Faust, a life-work more literally than any other 
product of literature. 

The main source of Goethe's Faust was a legend of the 
Reformation period dealing with Dr. Johann Faust, an 
its Main adventurous magician of the sixteenth century, 
source. r^^ j e g en( j tells how the universal human 

impulse after the knowledge of things unseen can lead to a 
falling away from God, to a league with the devil, and to 
everlasting damnation. The first chap-book on Dr. Faust 
appeared in 1587; it told of a number of magic tricks 
played by the sorcerer, of his compact with the evil one, 
and of his punishment. On the basis of this story the 
Englishman Christopher Marlowe wrote a tragedy, Doctor 
Faustus, about 1590, and this, through the agency of the 
English Comedians, became the source of a popular Ger- 
man drama which has lived on into present times in the 
form of a puppet-play. Goethe when a boy knew this play 
as well as the chap-book. Lessing tried to dramatize the 
Faust legend and work out a reconciliatory conclusion, in 
order to show that the impulse toward a knowledge of the 
supernatural was not given to man for his destruction; but 
he never carried out his sketch. Afterward, at one time 
or another, Miiller and Klinger tried their hands at the 
story. Only Goethe, however, succeeded in giving it an 
impressive form. He interpreted the legend as Lessing did, 
but he moulded it into a work that is incomparable in its 
poetic beauty and wealth of wisdom. 

After a prelude which is not a part of the action, and 
only prepares us to consider the drama as an artistic 
whole, the play begins with a prologue in heaven. God 
Himself appears, and gives the devil Mephistopheles the 
permission to tempt Faust from his striving after higher 
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things; He knows that a man of good intent, even if 
he often errs, always remains conscious of the right path. 

Tl» Starr of ^ ^ ^™* ^*** °^ *^ C P^ P 10 !? 6 * ^aUSt 

thtWnt surrenders himself to Mephisto, unconscious, 
** of course, of the latter's understanding with 

God, and enters into a compact with him. If the devil 
succeeds in killing his lofty ambitions and in satisfying 
him with earthly pleasures, Faust's soul is to be forfeited 
to him: 

"Werd' ich zum Augenblicke sagen: 
Verweile dochl du bist so schonl 
Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 
Dann will ich gem zu Grunde gehnl" 1 

Thereupon Mephisto leads him first into the gay life of 
students who are assembled in Auerbach's Cellar in Leip- 
sic. When Faust is only repelled by it, the devil decides 
to infatuate him with sensual pleasures of another kind. 
He therefore bids him drink a magic potion in the Witches 9 
Kitchen; thus Faust's youth is restored, and his slumbering 
passions are aroused. Mephisto now leads him into the 
path of an innocent young girl, and there begins the famous 
Gretchen tragedy. At every moment Faust is conscious 
of the abyss into which he is on the point of hurling 
Gretchen, but he can not long control himself; Gretchen 
gives herself to him soul and body. Her brother Valentin 
falls in a duel with Faust, and the consequent uproar 
forces Faust to flee from the city. Gretchen forsaken 
becomes a mother, and in the madness of despair kills 
her child. She awaits the day of execution in prison. 
Faust, who has been kept by Mephisto in the wild distrac- 

1 " When thus I hail the moment flying: 
4 Ah, still delay — thou art bo fair I' 
Then bind me in thy bonds undying, 
My final ruin then declare !" 



ceohtsh^ emu xabbjoctk aot Dicutvnc w wt&s *t3» 

turns af Walpurgis-Night, returns to sum bar. $fc*t At 
DBJHH5 freedom, she bog? for death to atone for bane $*iJV 
at least an ear*. When Faust attempts to tok* W awa$ 
by fibres she turns from him with a shu&fcrv atfci vVBfc* 
mends her send to the judgment of Cnxi Thus shs* i& 
sred, because God can pardon- Faust* how***e v ****& 
follow Mephisto. OJt Gretchen * v«inu^ crv to ho*** 
"Henridu Hemrkh!~ with which the First l:\wt **kw 
suggests a love transcending death* 

The Second Part, in which Faust gradually **c*|W$ few* 
the control of Mephisto* first shows us Ffcu^t aiVr W Has 
fallen asleep from the torniettts of vvweieuce; 
his healing is aetxmp&hed by kindly ebw wKs^ 
shroud the past with the veil of oMiv kuv \Y He* 
Faost awakes, the 4fc little work! % * of personal emotion and 
experience is past, and he feels permeated with new lifts 
Mephisto now leads him into the "great work)*" first* tv> 
the Imperial Court, where he hopes to give contentment tv* 
Faust's soul through worldly splendor and honor* ¥W*t % a 
first step toward this goal is the financial relief which he 
gives the emperor by the invention, with Mephisto'* akl, 
of paper money. Faust then appears in a merry ma*quer* 
ade as an enchanter, which leads the emperor to demand 
new amusement; he wants to behold the spirit* of IVri* 
and Helena. Mephisto can not produce them* because 
heathen live in a hell of their own, but he gives Faust 
a magic key which opens the terrifying realm of the 
"mothers," mysterious divinities who are the creators of 
the primeval forms of all things. Without the assistance 
of Mephisto, but with the aid he has received from the 
"mothers," Faust conjures up the original forma of Paris 
and Helena. Overcome by the exalted beauty of the latter. 
Faust touches her, the spirits vanish, and Mephisto bears 
him fainting from the court and back to his old dwelling 
cf the First Part of the play. Homunculus, a manikin 
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which Faust's former body-servant Wagner has produced 
with the assistance of Mephisto, takes Faust still in a daze 
to the Pharsalian fields of Greece, where the spirits of 
Greek mythology are celebrating the classical Walpurgis- 
Night. Faust looks for Helena everywhere, but in vain. 
He then descends into the lower world to demand the sur- 
render of Helena from Persephone, the mistress of Hades. 
The scene changes, and we see Helena, who has been 
reawakened in some mysterious way, and her attendants, 
captive Trojan women; they are returning home from over 
the sea, and are about to enter the palace of Menelaus 
in Sparta. Mephisto suddenly appears disguised as a 
serving-woman, and announces that Menelaus intends to 
sacrifice Helena and her companions. He offers rescue, 
the protection of a foreign prince, Faust, who has estab- 
lished a domain in the mountains. Helena and her maids 
are transported thither, and here she and Faust are married, 
a symbolic union of classic and romantic art, of antiquity 
and the Middle Ages. From their union springs a son, 
Euphorion, who at once develops into a youth, and, filled 
with untried energy, finds a sudden death through too bold 
a flight; thus Goethe symbolizes the poetry which follows 
genius alone and overleaps the bounds of human custom 
and capacity, in part an allusion to Lord Byron. Helena 
follows her son into the lower world. Faust, who had 
hardly become conscious of his happiness, sees himself 
alone again, and is borne back to his home by Helena's 
garments, now in the form of clouds. Thus, even what 
Faust had thought would be the highest, noblest enjoyment 
has proved an illusion, but it has been a wholesome experi- 
ence, and it has given him new zest. He longs for a life 
of vigorous, large activity. He sees now "the Deed is 
everything, the Glory naught/' Mephisto must help him, 
although he notes that Faust is outgrowing him more and 
more by such yearnings. The emperor has fallen by 
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McphuapV lucbiniaaims io* stall £**«** TN*fi&te*< * 
ttvbI <uiu te r m iuts iciacB agsjrea tern* Ttaf*^ Mqf&fc*^ 
inMjpc xbe Ibxkt is defea»L and in £i*»ttfcie d*e ***pt*v* 
gives Fansi ihe wjneaKl 5£rip of knw $**$4k** m^K^ 
Faast tthpitA to transfera* in*fc * ^ftaft&d *io****fc. 
Faosf $ last appearand? is as a 4jr*y old hwu&s A $**t 
tract of land bis bora wi*iK*vl to FWt^s Mttv* part^Y 
through MepiusttTs brffv and xk* without wiw^s n> vH*w*x 
As Faust meditates over these wi\\ng$s the £tt*>r ti$w* 
Worry 1 approaches and Minds Kim. X*\>«tH*l*a$ th* 
light of undimmed enthusiasm still £kwre* f^ittst wWK*a 
to crown his woik by draining a faujpf swamp without th* 
aid of magic, and to make his realm a safe habitation tar a 
great colony of free, industrious men. But a higher power 
intervenes. Faust commands the supervisor of hi* \vwrk* 
Mephisto in disguise, to have the work on the ditch Ittfiuu, 
but the subject spirits dig Faust's grave* He is at the etui 
of life before he has reached full spiritual satisfaction* 
Faust sees that the day might come when, having t Hiatal 
only his own human strength, he might finish his work Mini 
thus attain to his high goal; in anticipation of that day In* 
now enjoys the bliss of a moment to which he might May, 
"Ah, still delay — thou art so fair!" And thiM lit* dlw, 
Mephisto seems to have won, but the noble enjoyment 
which Faust means, Mephisto could not and can not pro- 
cure for him. He wins it in spite of the devil and for 
himself, by unresting activity for the good of other*, 
Mephisto could not for long draw him a*ide from the right 
path. Therefore angels rescue Faust'* immortal part from 
the furious devil, and bear it aloft to heaven, whem 
Gretchen, who is now a holy penitent, intercede* for him 
with the Queen of Heaven, the personification of pitying 
divine love. At the Virgin'* bidding (iretaheu *oar* 



1 Serge, i. e., " Worry " or " Caro," 
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before her new-found love up to higher spheres. The 
angels sing, 

'"Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
Den konnen wir erlosen/ 
Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar 
Von oben Theil genommen, 
Begegnet ihm die selige Schaar 
Mit herzlichem Willkommen." * 

Thus, the gospel of altruistic endeavor, for this is Faust, 
ends with a deep religious note. 

1 "Whoe'er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming. 
And if he feels the grace of Love 
That from On High is given, 
The Blessed Hosts, that wait above, 
Shall welcome him to Heaven ! " 



CHAPTER XVH 

SCHILLER. MINOR AUTHORS OF THE CLASSICAL 

PERIOD 

Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller was born at 
Marbach in Wiirtemberg, November 10, 1759. His 
father, Johann Kaspar Schiller, a surgeon, took 
(1759-1805). part in the Seven Years' War, first as a lieu- 
His Early tenant and later as a captain. In 1761 he was 
Young transferred to Cannstatt, and three years after 

1759-85. ' to Lorch, where the poet received his first edu- 
His cation in the primary school and from the vil- 

Education. . w i i •, i • 

lage pastor, Moser, whom he afterward im- 
mortalized in his play Die Ravber. 1 Toward the end of 
1766 the family removed to Ludwigsburg, and the following 
year Schiller entered the Latin School. His father gave 
him a taste for history, but various religious poets, Gellert, 
Haller, Klopstock, and others, who were favorites of his 
mother's, made a still deeper impression upon him. He 
wrote Latin and German verses at a very tender age, and 
as early as 1772 he was writing Biblical tragedies after 
the model of Klopstock. He soon determined to study 
theology, but he had to give up the plan when, in 1773, the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, Karl Eugen, forced him to enter the 
new military school at the palace Solitude, near Stuttgart, 
and prepare for the legal profession. The separation from 
his family, the life in barracks, and the pedantic discipline 
of the school were bitter hardships to his sensitive disposi- 
tion; aside from personal friendships, the only alleviation 
of his misery was the secret study of the works of Gersten- 

1 The Rebbert. 
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berg, Leasing, Goethe, and other writers of the time. 
However, the seclusion from the outer world became less 
strict after November, 1775; the school was then trans- 
ferred to Stuttgart, where it was known as the Karlsschuk. 
Medicine was now added to the other branches of instruc- 
tion, and Schiller at once took it up in place of law. Con- 
tinued reading — Klinger, Leisewitz, Schubart, Biirger, 
Rousseau, Plutarch, and Shakespeare, the latter of whom 
swept him along "like a mighty mountain torrent" — 
inspired Schiller to original creations. From 1777 on he 
was writing intermittently at Die Rauber, expressing in it, 
as in all his lyrical and dramatic work of these years, that 
longing for liberty which he felt personally throughout his 
school-days, and which had been strengthened by his 
knowledge of the cruel imprisonment of Schubart With 
all his rebelliousness, however, Schiller devoted himself to 
his studies with sufficient zeal to be honored in a distribu- 
tion of prizes at the end of the school year, December 14, 
1779; the ceremony was witnessed by Duke Karl August 
of Saxe- Weimar and Goethe. A year later Schiller handed 
in two theses to the faculty of the Karlsschule, one of them 
on the connection between man's animal and spiritual 
nature, and on the basis of them he received his diploma. 
Schiller settled in Stuttgart as an army surgeon. In the 
full enjoyment of a larger measure of liberty he wrote his 

Laura odes, in imitation of Petrarch, to the 
wandering coquettish widow Luise Vischer, published them 

and numerous other poems in his Anthologie 
auf das Jahr 1782, 1 and finished his play Die Rdvber 
(1781). At the request of Dalberg, the manager of the 
theatre in Mannheim, Schiller recast his play, and in this 
altered form it was produced with phenomenal success in 
Mannheim, January 13, 1782. Schiller was present at 
the performance, but incognito, as he had left Stuttgart 

1 Anthology for the Year 1782. 
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without securing permission from the Duke. He began 
another play, Fiesco, almost immediately. A second trip 
to Mannheim, without permission, the last of May, 
brought the anger of the Duke down on him, the command 
to make no further journeys outside the duchy, and a fort- 
night's arrest, which Schiller turned to profit in work on 
Fiesco and in planning a third play called later Kabale 
und Liebe. 1 Directly after, the Duke received a protest 
from the Swiss canton of the Grisons against a passage 
in the Ravber in which Schiller had spoken of the Grisons 
as " the Athens of modern black-legs." The Duke angrily 
decreed that Schiller was to write no more "comedies" on 
pain of dismissal from the army. The continued disfavor 
of the Duke finally determined Schiller, directly after the 
completion of Fiesco, to escape from tyranny through 
flight. On the 22d of September, 1782, accompanied by 
his faithful friend Andreas Streicher, he vanished from 
Stuttgart. Two days later he arrived in Mannheim, but, 
in the absence of Dalberg, he did not feel safe here from 
the Duke's requisition, and soon wandered on with 
Streicher to Sachsenhausen, a village across the Main from 
Frankfort. Dalberg refused to accept Fiesco, but Schiller 
worked on at his new play with undiminished enthusiasm, 
and soon began a revision of Fiesco. In the middle of 
October the two friends went to Oggersheim, a village near 
Mannheim, where they lived in a miserable little inn. 
Here work on Kabale mid Liebe was continued, and the new 
version of Fiesco completed. When the latter was again 
refused by Dalberg, Schiller decided to follow a plan sug- 
gested by Frau von Wolzogen, the mother of a school friend. 
So, after a meeting with his mother and sister Christophine 
in Bretten, and after a painful farewell from Streicher 
in Worms, the wretched poet found a refuge on the Wol- 
zogen estate in Bauerbach near Meiningen. He remained 

1 Cabal and Love, 
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in this idyllic neighborhood from December, 1782, to 
July, 1783, finishing Kabale und Lube in February and 
beginning the tragedy Don Carlos in March. Meanwhile, 
since there seemed no reason for further fearing Karl 
Eugen, Dalberg changed his attitude toward Schiller, and 
invited him to Mannheim. Schiller returned in July, and 
in the following month he began a year's contract with 
Dalberg as "theatre poet" In November, Schiller com- 
pleted a second revision of Fiesco, but even in this form it 
was produced in January, 1784, with mediocre success. 
The effect of Kabale und Lube in April, however, was all 
the more marked. Nevertheless, Dalberg refused to renew 
his contract with Schiller, and the poet now experienced 
great distress in earning a living. His condition was not 
alleviated by the foundation of a periodical Die Rheinische 
Thalia; 1 the issue of March, 1785, containing Schiller's 
treatise on the stage as a moral force, was the only number 
which ever appeared. Nor was a reading of selections 
from Don Carlos before the princely court in Darmstadt 
any more beneficial financially; its only result was the 
title Ducal Councillor which was conferred on Schiller 
by one of the guests present, Karl August of Saxe-Weimar. 
This audience had been secured through a French officer's 
wife, Charlotte von Kalb, who was living in Mannheim and 
who awakened a deep passion in Schiller during the winter 
of 1784-85. The torments of this unwholesome love, his 
debts, his wretched health in the bad climate, and his 
dissension with Dalberg depressed his spirits, and finally 
made him desperate to leave Mannheim. He therefore 
joyfully accepted an offer of hospitality from Christian 
Gottfried Korner (1756-1831), who had evinced his ad- 
miration for Schiller by a friendly letter as early as May, 
1784, and on the 9th of April the poet left Mannheim for 
Leipsic. 

1 The Rhenish Thalia. 
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Schiller arrived in Leipsic after a most fatiguing journey 
April 17, 1785. Korner, a generous, open-hearted friend 
Ye«» of °f Schiller's to the end, as their correspondence 
cEu&£3£oii: shows, was now in Dresden, the law councillor 
1785-94. f fljg church Consistory. However, he made 
KdrnerVSd 11 provision for the poet in Leipsic and in the 
jESSe*? 1 " near-by village,, Gohlis, where Schiller spent the 
Weimar. following summer, and, above all, he paid 
Schiller's debts. Schiller followed his friend to Dresden 
in September, remaining as Kdrner's guest, either in the 
town house or in Kdrner's villa at Loschwitz, until July, 
1787. These two years formed one of the happiest periods 
in Schiller's life; he was now free from all financial worry, 
and he had in Korner both a sympathetic friend and an 
appreciative, capable critic of his work. This friendship 
inspired the splendid ode An die Freude, 1 which Schiller 
wrote in November, 1785, and which was afterward the 
inspiration, in part, of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 
The story Der Verbrecher aus verlorener Ehre 3 was written 
at this time also, the drama Der Menschenfeind * and the 
novel Der Geisterseher 4 were begun, and in 1787 Don 
Carlos was finished; all these works appeared in Die 
Thalia, a periodical which Schiller published from 1786 
to 1791. Studies in history inspired Schiller to plan an 
account of the defection of the Netherlands from Spain 
in the sixteenth century, and his discussions with Korner on 
aesthetics led him to the composition of his Philosophische 
Briefe. 5 In July, 1787, Schiller removed from Dresden 
to Weimar. The Duke was then not at his capital, and 
Goethe was in Italy, but Schiller met a cordial welcome 
from Wieland, Herder, the Dowager Duchess Anna 
Amalia, and others. The following December, after a 

1 To Joy. * The Criminal from Lost Honor. 

■ The Misanthrope. 4 The Ghost-seer. 

6 Philosophical Letters. 
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visit to Frau von Wolzogen, he spent a few days in Rudol- 
stadt at the home of Frau von Lengefeld, where he met 
his future wife, Charlotte (1766-1826), the daughter of his 
hostess. In 1788 appeared the first and only volume of the 
Abfcdl der vereinigten Niederlande 1 which Schiller ever 
finished. The first part of this volume and the poem Die 
GiMer Griecherdands, 2 the earliest testimony of Schiller's 
leaning toward the classics, were printed at the same time 
in Wieland's Der teutsche Merkur* for March, 1788. 
Schiller spent the summer and autumn of 1788 at Volk- 
stedt near Rudolstadt in company with the Lengefelds, 
studying history, Homer, and Euripides, and working at his 
profoundly thoughtful poem Die Kunstler, 4 which he com- 
pleted the following February. His meeting with Goethe, 
September 7, in Rudolstadt, did not lead to an immediate 
friendship, but toward the end of the year Goethe caused 
the appointment of Schiller as a professor of history at 
the university in Jena. After Schiller had translated 
Iphigenia in Avlis and various scenes from The Phoenician 
Women by Euripides, he continued his study of history 
with great diligence, and settled in Jena early in May, 
1789. 

Schiller delivered his inaugural lecture in Jena on the 
study of universal history, May 26-27, 1789. His betrothal 
First Yean *° Charlotte von Lengefeld in August was fol- 
fa Jen *- lowed, February 22, 1790, in spite of his small in- 
come, by their marriage in the village church at Wenigen- 
jena, a suburb of the university town. Schiller now began 
his Geschichte des dreissigjdhrigen Kriegesf which appeared 
1791-93, and conceived the idea of writing a tragedy about 
the famous general of that war Wallenstein, or Waldstein. 
Frequent illness, which proved tu be the beginnings of 

1 The Revolt of the United Netherlands. 

9 The Gods of Greece. 3 The German Mercury. 

4 The Artists. 5 History of the Thirty Years 9 War. 
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consumption, and financial worries clouded the otherwise 
perfect happiness of Schiller's married life; but from 
December, 1791, his distress was much relieved by the 
generosity of Count Schimmelmann and Duke Christian 
of Holstein-Augustenburg, who gave him an annuity of 
some seven hundred dollars for three years. Kant's 
Kritik der Urteilskraft * had turned him, in March, 1791, to 
the study of philosophy, and while he was reading in this 
new field, he translated portions of Virgil, finished the 
Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Krieges, and, in 1792-93, 
published the periodical Die neve Thalia. The reading of 
Aristotle's Poetics and Kant's work just mentioned, the 
starting-point of his theories on aesthetics, resulted in the 
philosophical essays tfber die tragische Kunst 2 (1792), 
Uber Anmvt und Wurde 8 (1793), and Uber das Erhabene 4 
(1793). In company with his wife Schiller visited Karls- 
bad in 1791, Dresden and his friend Korner in 1792 and 
his native duchy from August, 1793, to May, 1794. Schil- 
ler's letters to the Duke of Augustenbuig on aesthetic edu- 
cation were written mainly during this journey. While 
Schiller was in Stuttgart, from March to May, he sketched 
the outline of Wallenstein. In Tubingen he became ac- 
quainted with the philosopher Fichte and with the pub- 
lisher Cotta. The latter agreed to pay Schiller a con- 
siderable sum for editing an aesthetic monthly to be called 
Die Horen 5 and as royalty on his works; thus the poet was 
permanently released from his former acute worry about 
money. The travellers returned to Jena May 15. 

In the summer of 1794, when Schiller requested Goethe 
to contribute to Die Horen (published 1795-98), he won 
Goethe completely, and thus established a friendship which 
was the capstone of his happiness. With whole-hearted 

1 Critique of Judgment. * On Tragic Art. 

3 On Win$omene8s and Dignity. 4 On the Sublime, 

5 The Hours. 
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admiration of Goethe's genius, Schiller entered into a 
friendly rivalry with him. Under Goethe's influence 

Schiller's philosophical studies waned, and the 

Yean: main end of his life became the poetical ap- 

. plication of the views which he had acquired 

^p with through the study of Kant; his association 

with Goethe, as their letters bear witness, 
completed Schiller's poetical artistic development The 
classical little treatise Uber naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung * was written in 1794. It was followed by deeply 
thoughtful poems of wonderful beauty of form, Die Macht 
des Gesanges 2 Die Ideale,* Wilrde der Frauenf Das Ideal 
und das Leben,* and Der Spaziergang* in 1795; Das 
Mddchen aus der Fremde, 1 Pompeji und Herkulanum,* 
Klage der Ceres, 9 Dithyrambe, the Xenien and Votwtafdn™ 
written jointly with Goethe, and Die Erwarlung 11 in 1796; 
the ballads Der Taucher, 12 Der Handschuh?* Der Ring des 
Polykrates, 14 Die Kraniche des Ibykus, 1 * and Der Oangnach 
demEisenhammer ie in 1797; the ballads DerKampfmU dem 
Drachen ll and Die Burgschajt w and the more lyrical 
poems Das eleusische Fest w and Ntinie in 1798; Das Lied 
von der Glocke * in 1799; Hero und Leander in 1801; Kas- 
sandra in 1802, and Der Graf von Habsburg 3l and Das 
Siegesfest 22 in 1803. Most of these poems appeared first 
in die Musenalmanach which Schiller published from 1796 
to 1800. A little house and garden which Schiller bought 

1 On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. * The Power of Song. • 

" The Ideals. « The Dignity of Woman. 

• The Ideal and Life. • The Walk. 

7 The Maiden from Afar. • Pompeii and Hercxdaneum. 

9 The Lament of Ceres. 10 Votive Tablets. 

11 Expectation. * The Diver. 

13 The Glove. M The Ring of PolycraUs. 

15 The Cranes of Ibycus. » The Walk to the Forge. 

17 The Fight wUh the Dragon. 1S The Pledge. 

19 The Eleusinian Festival. »° The Song of the Bell. 

21 The Count of Habsburg. M The Festival of Victory. 
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in the spring of 1797 was the birthplace both of the poems 
written between 1797 and 1799, and of Wattenstein, 
Schiller's greatest drama. Schiller began the writing of 
the latter October 22, 1796, and finished it March 17, 
1799; WaUensteins Lager * was first performed October 12, 
1798, Die Piccolomini, 2 January 30, 1799, and WaUen- 
steins Tod? April 20, 1799. Early in December, 1799, 
Schiller was able to fulfil a desire of recent years by 
removing to Weimar, where he lived henceforth in close 
proximity to Goethe. 

In Weimar Schiller first made a new stage version of 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, and then finished Maria Stuart, 
His second a tragedy which he had begun in Jena in 1799; 
wc S toM C and it was first presented in Weimar June 14, 
Death. 1800, five days after its completion. Die 

Jungfrau von Orleans 4 was written between July, 1800, 
and May 16, 1801. The third production of this tragedy, 
in Leipsic, September 18, 1801, which Schiller attended on 
his return from a trip to Dresden, inspired the audience to 
an overwhelming ovation to the author. The year 1801 
also saw the origin of the drama Turandot, a recasting of a 
play by the Italian Gozzi. Schiller bought a home in 
Weimar in 1802, and at the request of the Duke, he was 
raised to the nobility of the empire. After many inter- 
ruptions Schiller completed the tragedy Die Braid von 
Messina? February 1, 1803, the first performance follow- 
ing on the 19th of March. For his own recreation he 
then translated two French comedies by Picard, Der Neffe 
ah Onkel 6 and Der Parasvt? In May he began the last 
drama which it was granted to him to finish, Wilhelm 
Tell, completed February 18, 1804, and first produced 

1 Wallenstein's Camp. * The Piccolominis. 

* Wallenstein's Death. 4 The Maid of Orleans. 

8 The Bride of Messina. • The Nephew as Uncle, 
7 The Parasite. 
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in Weimar, March 17, with immense success. A week 
before this performance he had begun Demetrius, a trag- 
edy based on events in Russian history. Schiller spent 
several weeks in April and May of the same year in Berlin 
at the suggestion of Iffland, who gave him hopes of a liberal 
stipend from the Prussian government in case he settled 
there. However, in spite of his cordial reception by the 
king and queen, Schiller finally remained in Weimar, 
where he felt bound by "gratitude, inclination, and friend- 
ship." The continuation of Demetrius was interrupted by 
frequent ill health, by the composition of the festival play 
Die Hvldigung der Kunste, 1 which he wrote in November, 
1804, for die formal reception of the hereditary prince of 
Saxe- Weimar and his bride the Princess Maria Paulovna 
of Russia, and by the translation of Racine's Pkkdre. 
On the 1st of May, 1805, he saw his friend Goethe and 
visited the theatre for the last time. Attacked by a violent 
fever, his frail body could make no further resistance. 
On the 9th of May Schiller quietly passed away, his mortal 
remains being buried in the churchyard of St. James, in 
the night between the 11th and the 12th. Three months 
later, August 10, 1805, a commemorative scenic presenta- 
tion of Das Lied von der Glocke was held in the summer 
theatre at Lauchstadt; Goethe's tribute to Schiller, Epilog 
zu SchiUers Glocke, 2 was first recited on this occasion. 
Schiller's remains were afterward, December 16, 1827, 
transferred to the ducal mausoleum. 

Schiller's life was a constant struggle: in his youth 
against despotic compulsion, then against financial want, 
Schiller as an an d when he had at length won a position of 
ideal Man. independence and honor, against consuming 
disease, from which he had to wrench all his masterpieces, 
and which was able to conquer his spirit only by wrecking 
his body. To all this must be added his struggle for inner 

1 The Homage of the Arts. * Epilogue to SchUler'$ " Bed." 
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freedom and serenity against the intense passions of his 
temperament, and his struggle to embody in his own life 
the ideals of his poetry. The indomitable heroic character 
of Schiller's life constitutes his greatness as a man. He is 
still his nation's ideal of a man who by the sheer force of 
moral will rises triumphant over need and suffering. 

"Through all the works of Schiller," says Goethe, 
"there runs the idea of liberty, and this idea assumed a 
The Apostle different form as Schiller advanced in culture 
of Liberty. an( j b ecame a new ma n. In his youth it was the 

personal liberty of the individual which occupied him in 
his own life, and which is expressed in his works; in his 
later life it was an ideal spiritual liberty." The truth of 
Goethe's observation is borne out by even a hasty con- 
sideration of Schiller's general poetic development. In the 
works of his youth there is the ferment of a fierce desire for 
political and social liberty. Immature and crude as these 
works are, their vehement passion nevertheless makes 
them notable products of a "divinely inspired impatience" 
of all external compulsion and oppression; they preach 
with remarkable eloquence Rousseau's idea that only the 
natural man is truly free. In the work on Don Carlos the 
poet rises from the revolutionary desire for absolute, per- 
sonal liberty to an ideal of general political liberty, one of 
Schiller's most sublime, inspiring conceptions. The works 
of Schiller's classical period, finally, show the liberating 
effect of love of country and of a fight for the common 
weal against an abuse of power, thus, Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans and WUhelm Tell, rebellion against impotent 
hereditary power in Wallenstein, struggle against guilt and 
self-incurred doom in Wallenstein, Die Braid von Messina, 
and Demetrius, and triumph over the weakness of the flesh 
and earthly limitations in Maria Stuart. These later plays 
embody Kant's doctrine that not the sensuously natural, 
but the morally sensible man is truly free. 
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Schiller's lyric poems appear very limited in range be- 
side the amazing variety of Goethe's poetry, but within 
-,-. their sphere they are not less remarkable. 

Poet «nd They achieve their effect less by the direct ex- 
pression of feeling than by the artistic expres- 
sion of philosophic thought. Schiller is rarely successful 
in simple songs, but he is a master in the so-called " reflec- 
tive, philosophical lyric"; for example, Der Spaziergang 1 
and Das deusische Fest 2 contain magnificent pictures 
from the history of civilization, Die Kunstler* and Das 
Ideal und das Leben 4 reflect the poet's thoughts on the 
relation between art and life, between the ideal and the 
real, and Das Lied von der Glocke 5 presents a powerful 
series of typical scenes from life. Through the profound 
thought and through the glowing feeling of such poems as 
these Schiller won for his philosophical lyrics an eminent 
place in German poetry. The ballad was also used by 
Schiller as the vehicle of moral ideas; Die Btargschaft* 
exalts faithfulness, Die Kraniche des Ibykus 7 is a story of 
divine justice, Der KampJ mit dem Drachen 8 lauds victory 
over self, and Der Taucher 9 presents love and ambition in 
conflict with the fear of God. Schiller also wrote many 
keen, pithy epigrams. He attains his best, however, in the 
drama, in which he of all German poets comes nearest to 
Shakespeare in the boldness of his conceptions and in 
popular effect. He is without a peer in German historical 
tragedy. His style is refined and full of feeling, majestic, 
rich in figures of speech, and melodious. 

Schiller performed a worthy service to his country in 
his historical writings too, not through research and scien- 
tific method, but by the large conception and artistic execu- 

1 The Walk. * The Eleusinian Festival. 

8 The Artists. 4 The Ideal and Life. 

8 The Song of the Bell. • The Pledge. 

7 The Cranes of Ibycus. 8 The Fight with the Dragon. 
• The Diver. 
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tion of his themes. Through these characteristics he was 
an able second to Herder in giving the writing of history 
Schiiier as an the impulse to the admirable literary form 
Sd^iter which it achieved in the nineteenth century, 
on Esthetics. ^ a ^^j. on philosophical subjects, Schiller 

expounds and develops Kant's moral doctrines, especially 
Kant's Kritik der praktiechen Vernunft. 1 He treats the 
relation between duty and inclination, between morality 
and passion, in his treatises as well as in his poetry and 
dramas. In the field of aesthetics he is an original contin- 
uator of the ideas which Kant set forth in his Kritik der 
Urteiiskraft. 2 Schiller tries especially to fathom the nature 
* and problems of poetic art; he aims to establish in poetry 
the relation between art and morality, the correct union 
of the ideal and the real, of seeming and being, of beauty 
and truth. To him art is the teacher of the human race, 
since it unites winsomeness and moral dignity; in their 
harmonious union consists supreme culture. 

The dramas of Schiller's young manhood are the Storm 
and Stress itself. They are largely overdrawn and untrue, 
Schiller's bombastic and crude. And yet they show a 
Dramas. strong dramatic instinct. Passionate feeling 
and ardent longing for freedom from the oppressions of 
the time surge through them all and lift the hearer and 
reader over many repellent passages. Die Ranber,* which 

• was based on a story by Schubart and pub- 

ber" lished anonymously in 1781 at the expense of 

the author, is the first of Schiller's pleas for free- 
dom. Karl Moor, a victim of his own hot blood and the 
devilish intrigues of his brother Franz, loses all faith in 
the justice of mankind; as the leader of a band of robbers 
he tries to reform the world by acts of violence, and to 
assert the rights of man by lawlessness. He will not let 

1 Critique of Practical Reason, * Critique of Judgment. 

3 The Robbers. 
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his will be bound into the "strait-jacket of the law," be- 
cause "law has never made a great man, whereas freedom 
begets Titans." He sees at last, however, that his way of 
regeneration leads to social chaos, and he "appeases the 
law which he has offended" by voluntarily surrendering 
himself to justice. The powerful effect which individual 
scenes in the play still exert, accounts in part for the enor- 
mous success of Die RiXvber at a time when "freedom" 
and "liberty" were watchwords. Coleridge was so deeply 
moved by one of the scenes that he wrote a sonnet ad- 
dressed To the Author of " The Robbers." Countless plays 
and novels on robber life written in imitation of Die 
Rdvber sprang up all over Germany. 

The tragedy of a republic Die Verschvxyrung des Fieeco 
zu Genua 1 derives a considerable part of its importance 
"Fiewo" from the fact that it is Schiller's first attempt 
(1783). j n historical drama. It is an advance over Die 

Rauber, inasmuch as Schiller tries to depict historical 
characters and conditions, and to conceive a definite ideal 
of political freedom. On the other hand, Schiller does not 
justify sufficiently either the action of the play in general 
or the acts of individual characters, and the development 
of Fiesco's character is not clear and consistent. Herein 
lies perhaps the chief reason for the comparative failure 
of the drama in spite of such excellences as the delineation 
of Fiesco's foil Verrina and his accomplice the Moor. 

Schiller's natural dramatic genius, inborn and as yet not 
completely developed, is most brilliantly displayed in his 
tragedy of middle-class life Kabale und Liebe; a 
Liebe " thus he finally entitled the play at Iffland's sug- 

gestion instead of Luise MUlerin f from the name 
of the heroine. The main theme is the same as in Emilia 
Gahtti, the defencelessness of self-respecting middle-class 
people against the criminal designs of an egoistic, despotic 

1 The Conspiracy of Fiesco in Genoa. * Cabal and Love. 
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nobOitv; but the scene is boldly laid in Germany, and the 
treatment is thoroughly original. In the foreground stands 
the strong, pure lore of a young couple from different social 
ranks, who fall in a conflict with narrow tradition and with 
the intrigues of court egoism. With all its exaggeration of 
language and character drawing the play is full of genuine 
passion, the movement of the action is direct and swift, 
and individual features, such as the character of Luise's 
father, an old musician, are of convincing truthfulness. 

According to the original plan of 1783, Schiller's tragedy 
Don Carlos, Infant von Spanien * was to have been a por- 
- Don c«r- trayal of a princely house, in which the " repre- 
ios-(i787). sentation of the Spanish inquisition was to 
avenge prostituted humanity and pillory its wrongs"; the 
love of Prince Carlos (died 1568) for his stepmother Elisa- 
beth was the only dramatic theme. But in the fragments 
of the first half of the play which were published in the 
Thalia in 1785-86, a political theme is added, the contrast 
between the gloomy despotism of Philip II and Alva on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the enthusiastic ideas of 
liberty and humanitarianism held by Carlos and his friend 
Posa. Before the completion of the play in 1787, Schiller's 
ideal of political liberty assumed a maturer, more finished 
form; not through bloody revolution, but through serious, 
profound thought and sensible counsel can human society 
be regenerated and the life of states be welded into a cos- 
mopolitan unity. "Freedom of thought" is the gospel 
which the drama preaches through the mouth of Posa, and 
in this way it becomes a poetic expression of political en- 
lightenment, just as Nathan der Weise, which was in 
Schiller's mind when he wrote the great scene between 
Posa and King Philip, is an expression of enlightened 
religious views. In the second half of the play the political 
theme occupies the foreground to such an extent that the 

1 Don Carlos, Infante of Spain. 
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whole subsequent development of the action and charac- 
ters depends on it. The changed attitude on the part of the 
poet was distinctly unfavorable to the dramatic unity of 
the play; Posa, the champion of liberty, displaces Carlos, 
the lover, as the real hero. Compensation for this weak- 
ness in technic is to be found in the abundance of deep 
thought and in the dignified and yet impassioned language. 
Don Carlos, the first drama in which Schiller used iambic 
pentameter, is a favorite of the German nation, although 
in form and in dramatic content it stands only midway be- 
tween the stormy ebullitions of Schiller's young manhood 
and the masterpieces of his mature years. 

Stern self-discipline, the study of history, Kant, and the 

dramas of Shakespeare and the ancients, and the exchange 

of ideas with Goethe led Schiller to the acme 

stein" of his art. The great work which stands at 

(1799). . 

the threshold of his prime bears witness to 
the complete philosophical and artistic clarification of the 
poet. Ever since his study of the Thirty Years' War the 
mysterious figure of Wallenstein, or Waldstein, Duke of 
Friedland (died 1634), had fascinated Schiller, and chal- 
lenged him to a poetic interpretation of its riddles. In 1791 
he began to think about a tragedy Wallenstein, in 1794 he 
worked at an outline, in October, 1796, he wrote the first 
scenes, and in March, 1799, he finished the play. The 
mass of material forced him to double the traditional five 
acts, and to prefix an introductory play, the three parts 
receiving distinctive titles. As the prologue of the play 
indicates, Wallensteins Lager, 1 the first part, is intended to 
show the external circumstances which have lured Wal- 
lenstein into the ambitious scheme of seizing the kingdom 
of Bohemia from the emperor. These circumstances are, 
especially, the apparently unconditional devotion of the 
army to their commander-in-chief, and his regal position 

1 Wallenstein's Camp. 
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and influence. From the speeches of his soldiers we also 
learn the character of Wallenstein. The five acts of Die 
Piccolomini x bring events up to the capture of Wallen- 
stein's messenger to the Swedes, the enemies of his emperor, 
without whose aid Bohemia can not be taken. That Wal- 
lenstein meditates high treason is now indisputably proven 
to his enemies by the papers found on his messenger. 
Favorable circumstances alone could not move Wallen- 
stein to the decisive step, but now, with his designs known, 
he sees himself face to face with the necessity of a great 
decision. At the beginning of Wallensteins Tod 2 he wa- 
vers again at the idea of open treason, but ambition con- 
quers; he closes the treaty with the Swedes. However, 
Octavio Piccolomini, the leader of the opposing forces and 
a man whom Wallenstein has trusted absolutely, per- 
suades Wallenstein's generals to desert him; his best sol- 
diers forsake him too, and with them Wallenstein's fa- 
vorite and Octavio's son Max. A revengeful enemy of 
Wallenstein's, Buttler, becomes the tool of retribution; at 
Eger Wallenstein and his small band of faithful followers 
fall at the hands of Buttler's hired murderers. Octavio is 
punished by the death of Max; his elevation to princely 
rank, the emperor's reward for his treachery to his friend, 
seals his moral condemnation. Thus the "dramatic 
poem/' as Schiller calls his tragedy, shows how a man who 
is a ruler by instinct, plots to reduce the power and dignity 
of a man who is a ruler only by inheritance and law; it 
further shows how this plot is wrecked, partly by the shred 
of reluctant respect which the plotter himself has for estab- 
lished authority, partly by the tenacity with which men at 
large cling to this authority. At the same time Wallen- 
stein's fate marks how a man builds a wall about himself 
out of his own works, a wall which allows no turning, and 
how mere toying with criminal thoughts can lead to guilt 
1 The Piccolominis. * WaUenstein's Death, 
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and retribution. Wallenstein falls, not through an una- 
voidable fate, but through his own fault; his belief in des- 
tiny drawn from his study of the stars is only a delusion. 
Wallenstein was the first German tragedy which treated 
an historical character with distinction in style and con- 
ception, and it therefore made a deep impression. The 
German stage was vastly ennobled by the acquisition of 
a play which possessed both popular effectiveness and 
classical finish. "Among the pale virtuous ghosts of 
the emotional drama of the time, the widely popular 
drama of Iffland, Kotzebue, and their kind, there now ap- 
peared," as Tieck has said, "Wallenstein's mighty spirit, 
majestic and terrible." 

The difficulty which he had had in Wallenstein in get- 
ting at the purely human kernel of the story, aroused the 
desire in Schiller to treat a tragic theme which 

" Maria ^^ 

stuart" was simple and which appealed directly to the 
heart. He found such a theme in the story of 
Mary, Queen of Scots (died 1587). In spite of many inter- 
ruptions by other work and by illness, he wrote his tragedy 
Maria Stvart between June, 1799, and June, 1800. The 
death sentence of the captive queen is drawn up at the 
very beginning of the drama, so that the climax of the 
action does not lie in the documentary condemnation of 
Mary, but in a meeting between her and Queen Elizabeth. 
Mary, at first humbly submissive, then stirred to a frenzy 
of passion by Elizabeth's heartless bearing toward her, 
hurls the most insulting truths in the face of her enemy. 
She thus triumphs for a moment, but she has pronounced 
her own death sentence; Elizabeth can never forgive this 
humiliation. By the steadfastness with which Mary bears 
her sufferings, and by the penitent resignation with which 
she goes to her death, she purifies herself of the dross of 
pride, of weakness, and of former transgressions; while 
her enemy, the despot, forsaken by her most faithful ad- 
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viser Shrewsbury and by her favorite Leicester, stands at 
the close of the drama morally convicted and condemned. 
However lacking in historical truth, Maria Stuart is one of 
the best dramatic narratives Schiller ever told, and of all 
his plays no other has been produced so often in foreign 
countries. 

In his nex drama Schiller, the German, undertook to 
cleanse the figure of the French national heroine Joan of 
" Die Jung- Arc from the filth with which the Frenchman, 
^taus" Voltaire, had bespattered her in his burlesque 
(x8o,) ' epic La PuceUe d y Orleans * (1755). Schiller set 

to work at his Jungfrau von Orleans 1 with great enthusiasm, 
in July, 1800, and finished it in May, 1801, in less than 
ten months. He called it "a romantic tragedy," in order 
to imply that the marvellous and miraculous elements of 
the play are to be accepted and believed in with all the 
faith of the mediaeval chivalrous time in which the play 
is laid, that is, about 1430, when the Maid captured 
Orleans. The works of the German Romanticists, who, 
as we shall presently see, had just become a factor in 
German literature, influenced Schiller undoubtedly in this 
use of romantic elements, in the artistic use of Catholic 
ideas, and in the admixture of lyrical verse measures. 
The tragedy is a glorification of religious exaltation and 
heroic patriotism. The simple country maiden Johanna 
goes forth firmly believing in her divine mission to rescue 
her country from the English, but in a combat she is untrue 
to her vow never to open her heart to earthly love, as she 
spares the Englishman Lionel in a moment of womanly 
feeling. She now sees in herself only an ordinary mortal, 
she considers herself no longer worthy to fulfil her high 
calling, and patiently bears false accusations. Wandering 
about in wretched despair, she is captured and delivered 
into the hands of the English; Lionel offers rescue, but she 

1 The Maid of Orleans 
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thrusts him back. Through this renunciation her atone- 
ment is completed. Her faith and her miraculous strength 
return. She breaks the fetters of the English, and leads 
her people to a decisive victory, in which she finds a happy 
death for her native land. The lyrical sweep of the 
language, the vivid action, the poetic charm which sheds 
its light about the heroic maiden, and the exalted patriotic 
and religious feeling of the drama made an effect upon 
Schiller's countrymen which he eclipsed only with his 
Wilhdm Tell. Die Jungfrau von Orleans is a thorough 
artistic regeneration of the drama of chivalry, which, in 
the imitations of Goethe's Gbtz, had lost all literary value. 
Schiller's renewed reading of Greek tragic poets and 
his admiration for Sophocles's tragedy, King (Edipus, 
"DieBrtut were ^ e inspiration of an original drama of a 
Messina" frankly antique type, called Die Braid van 
(1803). Messina oder die feindlichen Bruder. 1 Schiller 

sketched it in 1801, and wrote it out between September, 
1802, and February, 1803. The quarrel of two brothers 
about the same woman, which Schiller, in the wake of 
Leisewitz's Julius von Tarent and Klinger's Die Zvrillinge, 
had already treated in Die Rduber, appears here in unique 
form. A mediaeval Prince of Messina has had a dream in 
which he saw a lily grow up between two laurel trees, and 
then turning into flame, destroy everything about it An 
astrologer interprets the dream as meaning that a daughter 
of the Prince, yet unborn, will cause the death of her two 
brothers Cesar and Manuel. When the child Beatrice is 
born, the Prince commands that she be thrown into the sea, 
but Isabella, the mother, has also had a dream which a 
monk has interpreted favorably, and she has her daughter 
secluded and reared in a convent. The father dies, and as 
the sons grow up they become enemies of each other. At 
the opening of die drama the time seems favorable for the 

1 The Bride of Messina, or the Hostile Brothers. 
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return of Beatrice, who, according to the monk, "would 
unite the warring spirits of the sons in an ardent glow of 
love." Isabella tells the brothers of their sister, and each 
confesses in turn that he has found a bride. A terrible 
truth is soon revealed. Beatrice has been carried away 
from the convent by the agents of Manuel; and when 
Cesar finds her in the arms of his brother, he kills Manuel. 
He and his brother have loved the same woman, and that 
woman is their sister. Cesar stabs himself at his brother's 
bier. Thus a curse of years before, a prophecy of extirpa- 
tion called down upon the family through ancestral guilt, 
is fulfilled. On account of this curse and its realization, 
Schiller's play is called a "fate tragedy," but with the idea 
of preordained doom Schiller has combined the guilt of the 
tragic hero, the passionate Don Cesar; the downfall of the 
princely house therefore appears as a just condemnation 
both of ancestral and personal guilt. The last line of the 
play sounds the key-note of the whole tragedy: " Life, of all 
our goods, is not the best, but the greatest of all ills — is 
Guilt 1" In order to give his drama a classical tone and 
to increase the tragic effect, Schiller introduced the antique 
chorus; it gave the poet opportunity to express many beau- 
tiful lyrical reflections, but it proved itself unsuitable for 
the modern stage. It was not repeated in the many imita- 
tions of the play which followed in later years. They were 
influenced solely by the fate idea, and this, as will be seen, 
was soon conceived and represented as a fate which ruled 
blindly, striking without distinction the guilty and the 
innocent. 

Schiller's last completed drama, Wilhelm Tell, was 
written between May, 1803, and February, 1804. The 
"Wiiheim idea, of liberty which runs through Schiller's 
Teii" (1804). wor ks i s h ere popularized, and presented with 

especial clearness. The theme is the successful struggle 
which was made by the people of the original three Swiss 
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cantons to free their native land from the rule of tyranny. 
Three factors are working on the side of the Swiss toward 
the common goal: Tell, who can protect himself and his 
family from the cruelty of the governor Gessler only by the 
murder of his superior enemy; the main body of the Swiss 
people, who form a union under the leadership of represent- 
atives of each canton with the avowed purpose of driving 
out the petty deputies of Austria and of preserving chartered 
liberties; and the young nobleman Rudenz, who is moved 
by love for his countrywoman Bertha and by the sight of 
Gessler's tyrannies to renounce his allegiance to Austria, 
and to attach himself to the cause of his fatherland. This 
division into three sets of actions makes Tell far looser in 
construction than any other of Schiller's plays, but we 
overlook this defect in the enjoyment of the play's perennial 
freshness of feeling and under the spell of many wonderfully 
dramatic scenes. No other work of Schiller has been taken 
into the heart of the German people as this one has been, 
and no other has had such a strong patriotic effect The 
warm love of country and the enthusiasm for liberty and 
national honor which permeate the whole play lay hold 
on us even to-day. Indeed, in the following years, the 
time of German national disgrace, it was Tell which, as a 
sacred bequest of the beloved poet, fanned the spark of 
patriotism in many hearts into a flame of heroic enthu- 
siasm. 

Besides Goethe and Schiller and other noted men in 
Weimar, many other Germans were active in literary work 
Minor Au- about 1800. Some thought only of popularity 
classical 1116 ^^ ^ e crowd, others tried with insufficient 
Period. talents to imitate Goethe and especially Schiller. 

Only a few have significance as independent creative 
authors. Among the latter is the popular Johann Peter 
Hebel. Born in Basel in 1760, he was a preacher and later 
evangelical prelate in Karlsruhe, and died in 1826 at 
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Schwetzingen near Mannheim. Hebel's delightful Ale- 
rnannische Gedichte l (1803) remind us by their dialect of 
Hebei Voss's Low German idyls; their gentle sim- 

(1760-1836). plicity, feeling for nature, and general popular 
character suggest the poems of Claudius. The witty an- 
ecdote, which had long since fallen into vulgar coarseness, 
Hebel revived and moulded into a classic form in his 
Schatzkdstlein des rheinischen Hausfreundes 2 (1811). The 
ideal of a popular writer which the youthful Herder had im- 
agined, was realized in the poetry and personality of Hebel. 
The most important novelist of the classical period 
besides Goethe is the humorist Johann Paul Friedrich 

Richter, or, as he is generally called, Jean Paul, 
jean piui ** Born at Wunsiedel in 1763, he passed a youth 

of great privations, and as a struggling author 
with a slowly increasing reputation, he lived in different 
towns in central Germany, among others Weimar. He 
settled finally in Bayreuth amid pleasant surroundings 
and in good financial circumstances in 1804, and died there 
in 1825. Starting out with Sterne, Rousseau, Wieland, 
and Hippel as his models, Jean Paul achieved an original, 
independent art whose greatest charms are depth of humor 
and delicacy of feeling. These gifts are capitally illus- 
trated by his descriptions of idyllic country and village 
life, especially Das vergnUgte Schulmeisterlein Maria Wvz * 
and the longer story Quintus Fixlein. The humorous 
semi-ironical character-sketches Des Rektors Falbel Reise 
nach dem Ficktelberg 4 and Des Feldpredigers SchmeMe 
Reise nach Flatz, 5 and the broadly comic little novel Dr. 
Katzenbergers Badereise? are also delightful expressions of 

1 Alemannic Poems. 

9 Treasure Box of the Rhenish Family Friend. 

• The Contented Little Schoolmaster Maria Wu*. 
4 Headmaster Falbel's Journey to the FichteJberg. 
8 Army Chaplain Schmelde's Journey to FUUm. 

• Dr. Katsenberger's Trip to the Bathe. 
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their author's unique gifts. Unfortunately, Jean Paul's 
long novels are often hard to enjoy on account of their 
intricate style, rambling, formless presentation, excessive 
sentimentality, and innumerable learned references which 
are now incomprehensible. In their day, however, these 
novels found hosts of readers who delighted especially in 
Jean Paul's sentimentalism, just as the preceding genera- 
tion had wept over Weriher and Siegwart. Among the 
most important and most widely read are Die unsichtbare 
Loge l (1793), Hesperus (1795), Siebenkde (1796-07), Titan 
(1800-03), and Flegeljahre 2 (1804-05). The last two are 
stories of character development, and are strongly marked 
by the influence of Wilhdm Meisier. Titan is the richest 
in thought, the most unified, and the most finished in form 
of all Jean Paul's novels; its story is that of a prince who 
is reared in ignorance of his origin, and after a varied ap- 
prenticeship in life, ascends the throne of his ancestors. 
The splendid, incomplete Flegeljahre is a happy return to 
the depiction of common life; the contrast of the twin 
brothers Walt and Vult, the childlike, pure, and helpless 
idealist and the clever, energetic, satirical realist, is a 
direct reflection of the two sides of Jean Paul himself, 
both as a man and as a poet. Except Goethe, Jean Paul 
affected the novel of the following decades more deeply 
than any other novelist, especially by his semi-ironical 
humor and delicate feeling. A strong influence was also 
exerted by two of his scientific works, by the VorschtUe der 
Aethetik* (1804) and more particularly by the educational 
treatise Levana (1807). 

Schiller's philosophical lyrics were the initial inspiration 
and guide of the unhappy poet Friedrich Holderlin, who 
was born in 1770 at Lauffen near Stuttgart, and died in 
1843 in Tubingen after forty years of mental derangement. 

1 The Invisible Box, i. c, a box at the theatre. 

' Years of Indiscretion. ' Introduction to ^Esthetics. 
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Holderlin's later poems, however, have independent sin- 
cerity and maturity. The mood of both his odea and 

Hoideriin elegies is usually one of longing melancholy; 
(1770-1843). ^5,. f orm jg fat f th e antique free rhythms 

which Klopstock had introduced into German poetry. 
Among Holderlin's most beautiful poems are An die 
Devischen, 1 Heidelberg, An den Atherf and Hyperions 
Schicksalslied* The last of these poems is a song of the 
hero in Hyperion (1797-99), a lyrical philosophical novel 
whose scene is Greece in the time of the uprising of 1770; 
Hyperion contains hardly any plot at all, but it is a 
masterpiece of German prose. Another gifted elegiac 
poet of the time was the slightly older Friedrich von 
Matthisson (1761-1831), a master in sentimental land- 
scape painting. Like Schiller during his young man- 
hood, Johann Gottfried Seume (1763-1810) suffered many 
hardships from the political oppressions of his time; Mein 
Sommer, 1805 4 (1806) contains a graphic account of Nik 
poleonic tyrannies. From a purely literary standpoint, 
however, Seume's best work is his Hpaziergang nach 
Syrahu * (1803), which, like Mem Hammer, is autobio- 
graphical and in prose. 

Of the great thinkers and scholar* of the da ss fa sl 
period, Kant has already been mentioned, ihm id 
SAiOe^s most ftitimafr friends in Jim was th* 
famous statesman, autfaetjdan, and (4uk4ogM4 
\\Zb*bnTcmHnmt*Mta7e,7-V<&), Tb« fet- 
ter « brother, Akxanler van Hunrf^Mt (I7«h 
-*** * rataral scientist, whose A ntkkUm *fer Nator * 
'Jffi zzA KrjimfA '154S-5S . m worfkr of note fern urn 
2* rx»— - JL ±& TrrrAt*&& *A their degmpUMfc, ffmfc^Mt 
t'^'u:^: di *ka&uane&: of fat* pm* 1mm ft* frfcarf 
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Geoig Forster (1754-94), especially from Forster's pictu- 
resque Ansichten vom Niederrhein 1 (1790), and from his 
Reise urn die Well 1772 bis 1775. 3 In the field of historical 
writing Schiller is rivalled by Johannes von Mliller (1752- 
1809), whose Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossen- 
schaft* (1786-1808), one of Schiller's aids in connection with 
Wilhelm Tell, is admirably terse and animated. Barthold 
Niebuhr (1776-1832) wrote the first critical history of 
Rome, R&mische Geschichte 4 (1811-32). The new era in 
the understanding of classical antiquity which Lessing and 
Winckelmann had ushered in, was advanced further by 
Christian Gottlob Heyne (1729-1812) in Gottingen and 
Friedrich August Wolf (1759-1824) in Halle; Heyne's clear 
treatment of his subjects and Wolf's new ideas, particularly 
on Homeric poetry in his Prolegomena ad Homerum* 
(1795), were with Voss's translation of Homer a great 
stimulus to German classical authors. 

1 Views on the Lower Rhine. 

2 A Journey around the World between 1772 and 1775. 
' A History of the Swiss Confederation. 

4 History of Rome. 

8 Observations Introductory to the Study of Homer. 



CHAPTER XVm 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL AND ITS FIRST DISCIPLES. 
POETS OF THE WAR OF LIBERATION 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century, in 1797 and 
1798, several ambitious young men in Berlin united for 
The Rise of purposes of literary criticism and creation, and 
Romanticism. ^us f orme( j the nucleus of a circle which was 

later known as the Romantic School. The first members 
of the group were the brothers August Wilhelm and Fried- 
rich Schlegel, Ludwig Tieck, and the theologian Schleier- 
macher; soon after the Schlegels and Tieck moved to 
Jena, in the summer of 1799, they were joined by Novalis 
and the philosophers Schelling and Steffens. The critical 
organ of the school was the Athendum, which the Schlegels 
published from 1798 to 1800. The chief forerunners of the 
Romanticists were Wieland and Jean Paul. The irony of 
both these writers made a deep impression upon Tieck 
and his friends; but Wieland also influenced Romanticism 
through his tales of chivalry and fairies, and Jean Paul 
through his indulgence of feeling and through his indiffer- 
ence to artistic form in the construction of his stories. 
The Romanticists themselves, however, chose as their 
first models Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. The points of 
view from which these reformers of German literature 
started out — return to the popular and native, oppo- 
its First sition to mediocrity and false rules, to extreme 
Principles. forms of eighteenth-century enlightenment, and 
to dogmatism, complete freedom of the life of the spirit 
and of the imagination — these were also the first principles 
of the Romanticists. In the course of time Romantic 
theories went through many and very singular chai is. 

245 
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The followers of the new movement thought after a while 
that Goethe and Schiller were hopelessly caught in a cur- 
rent of pseudo-classic idealism and thus diverted from 
independent poetic creation; they therefore returned to 
the popular realistic efforts of the "time of genius/' to 
Herder's ideas of artless, popular poetry, to Goethe's 
early works; of the products of the later classical period 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre was almost their only model 
The Storm and Stress came to life again to the extent that 
they tried to forge a perfect union between life and poetry, 
and to free any personality endowed with genius from all 
the limitations of tradition. These theories were based in 
part on the ideas of the philosopher Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte (1762-1814), who in his Wissensckaftslehre 1 (1794) 
had defended the rights of the individual against the 
abstract moral laws of Kant; we may add parenthetically 
that Fichte aided the German struggle against Napoleon 
in many ways, especially in his inspiring Reden an die 
deutsche Nation? a series of lectures which he held in 
Berlin in the winter of 1807-08. Another philosopher 
Friedrich von Schelling (1775-1854), however, influenced 
the Romanticists still more deeply than Fichte. According 
to the theories of Schelling the imagination was no less safe 
a guide to supreme perception and knowledge than the 
intellect was; art, which to him was a creative power 
uniting nature and the spirit, that is, life and thought, he 
declared to be the acme of human existence. 

Inspired by Fichte and Schelling, the Romanticists 
praised poetic caprice, despised what was artistically fin- 
ished and clear, revelled in moods of presenti- 
ment and foreboding, and preferred the frag- 
mentary and obscure. They obliterated the boundaries 
between different kinds of poetry and art, even those be- 
tween poetry, religion, and philosophy. They considered 

1 Theory of Knowledge. ' Addresses to the German Nation. 
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their own age barren in feeling and imagination, and in 
contemptuous aversion to the present they steeped them- 
selves in the mystical elements of religion and the Middle 
Ages, in sensuous worship and obscure symbolism; several 
Romanticists turned in time to the Catholic Church and 
became devoted Romanists. However, the highest ambi- 
tion of several adherents of Romanticism was the perfect 
expression of an all-pervading, all-dominating irony. In 
the pursuit of this goal they made sport of both life itself 
and their own imaginative creations; in their abuse of 
irony they often blemished their lives as well as their art. 

The Romanticists remained far behind Goethe and 
Schiller, but they nevertheless form a happy complement 
to these classic authors, and they furthered 
German intellectual life. They checked the 
current of pseudo-classicism into which Goethe and Schil- 
ler fell for a time, they defended freer poetic activity, they 
restored the national to a place of honor and thereby 
strengthened national feeling, they awakened an under- 
standing for the poetry of the German Middle Ages, they 
deepened inner religious life and feeling for nature, they 
increased the means of poetic expression by the introduc- 
tion of new metrical forms borrowed largely from Ro- 
mance literatures, and they opened new sources to German 
poetry by making the literary treasures of foreign countries 
accessible in masterly translations. Further, through their 
intellectual versatility they were a stimulus in almost every 
field of science and art. Romanticists first wrote histories 
of literature as they are written to-day; Romanticists 
created the science of philology and the study of Ger- 
manic antiquity and folk-lore. No real poet of the first 
decades of the nineteenth century could withstand the 
influence of Romanticism, not even Goethe and Schiller, 
as is proved by the Westostliche Divan of the one and the 
Jungfrau von Orleans of the other. 
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Of the founders of the Romantic School, the so-called 
older Romanticists, Ludwig Tieck (born and died in Ber- 
Tieck U n > 1773-1853) is most famous as the master of 

(1773-1853). romantic moods; he is the singer of "the moon- 
lit, magic night which holds the senses captive." Tieck 
possessed the most diverse talents, but he often worked too 
rapidly and hurriedly. His earliest notable work is a novel 
in letters, Geschichle des Herrn William Lovetl l (1795-96), 
a melancholy, unconvincing story of a man's degeneration. 
Der gestiefelte Kater 2 (1797), written in mockery of the 
mediocre sentimental drama of the time, is a good example 
of Tieck's witty, satirical comedies on literary matters; 
Genoveva (1799) and Kaiser Octavianus (1804) are two of 
his romantic dramas glorifying the Middle Ages, and Der 
blonde Eckbert 3 and Der Runenberg 4 are two of his best 
tales of the supernatural. Several of his fairy tales, come- 
dies, and dramas are strung together on a thread of conver- 
sation held by a group of story-tellers, the work as a whole 
being entitled Phantasus (1812-16). Tieck is rarely as 
successful in poetry as he is in the poems Wohlauf, so ruft 
der Sonnenschein, 5 Feldeinwdrts flog ein V'dgeleinf and Im 
Windsgerdusch, in stiller Nacht; 7 most of his poems were 
woven into long works. Herzensergiessungen eines kunsir 
liebenden Klosterbruders * (1797) is the joint product of 
Tieck and his friend W. H. Wackenroder (1773-98). This 
story and Tieck's Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen 9 (1798), a 
novel on artists' life in the time of Diirer, were an effective 
spur to a deeper study of old German masters, and thus 
influenced the revival of German painting in the works of 

1 History of Mr. William LoveU. 2 Puss-in-Boots. 

3 Fair-haired Eckbert. 4 The Mountain of Mysteries. 

5 " Up and out, the sunshine calls." 

8 "Into the fields a little bird flew." 

7 " In the murmur of the wind, in the silent night." 

8 Effusions of an Art-loving Friar. 
• Franz Sternbald's Travels. 
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Veit, Cornelius, Schnorr, of Overbeck and other members of 
the painters' Romantic School. In later years Tieck out- 
grew the limitations of Romanticism. He exerted a very 
beneficial influence from 1825 to 1841 as dramatic critic and 
adviser to the court theatre in Dresden and as an impartial 
writer on the drama in general in his Dramaturgische 
Blatter l (1825-26); he was a profound student of Shake- 
speare and greatly advanced the understanding of the 
English dramatist in Germany. In the years from 1821 
on he wrote numerous short stories, as Goethe had done, 
ultimately becoming the first German master of this form 
of literature. He chose themes from real life, often of a 
psychological character, and thus gave the short story 
a deeper meaning. Among those of an historical nature 
are Dickterleben 2 and the unfinished Aufruhr in den Ce- 
vennen* among those on social life Die Gemalde* among 
the psychological Der Gelehfie, 6 among the humoristic 
Dee Lebens Oberfluss* Tieck concluded his literary career 
with the novel Vvttoria Accorombona (1840), a gloomy but 
fanciful description of Italian life in the sixteenth century. 
The brothers Schlegel, nephews of Elias Schlegel, whom 
we have already met, are more important as critics than 

as poets. Standing on the shoulders of Les- 
schiegei sing and Herder they saw and pointed out a 

new path for literary criticism. They were 
not contented to criticise according to certain standards of 
art; they deliberately put aside all preconceived theoretical 
notions and aimed at a complete comprehension and 
characterization, at a true appreciation, of every literary 
product, through and for itself. August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel (born 1767 in Hanover; died 1845 in Bonn) was 
cold and matter-of-fact as an original poet, but he had a 

1 Papers on the Drama. 9 A Poet's Life, i. e., Shakespeare's. 

3 The Insurrection in the Cevennes. 4 Portraits. 

8 The Scholar. • Life's Superabundance. 
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fine sense of form, and he had a delicacy of feeling and 
a sympathetic appreciation for the works of others such as 
Herder possessed. Through these gifts Schlegel became 
one of the greatest German translators. His translation 
of Shakespeare, which began to appear in 1797, made the 
works of the English poet an integral part of German lit- 
erature. Schlegel himself translated seventeen of the 
dramas; the remaining nineteen were done under Tieck's 
direction by his daughter Dorothea Tieck and Count Wolf 
Baudissin (1789-1878), the whole now being known as the 
"Schlegel-Tieck Shakespeare/' Schlegel also published 
translations from various Romance authors, Calderon and 
others, and under his influence Tieck edited, in 1803, 
Minnelieder axis dem schivdbischen Zeitalter, 1 and Friedrich 
von der Hagen (1780-1856) published, in 1810, an edition 
of the Nibelungenlied. Schlegel's main critical work is 
Vorlesungen vber dramatische Kunst und Liter atur? lect- 
f. schiemi ures held * n Vienna in 1808-09. Friedrich von 
Ci'm-il*). Schlegel (born 1772 in Hanover; died 1829 in 
Dresden) wrote a few inspired poems, such as the patriotic 
Es set mein Herz und Blut geweiht, 9 but most of his creative 
work is crude and extravagant, like Lucinde (1799), a 
morbid novel whose theme is the freedom of the individual. 
Through thoughtful, aphoristic essays he furthered the 
understanding of classical, mediaeval, and modern poetry; 
through his treatise Ober die Sprache und Weisheii der 
Indier 4 (1808) he led his generation to a thoughtful study 
of the character of Oriental poetry and to the establishment 
of the science of comparative philology. 

Friedrich von Hardenberg (born 1772 at Wiederatedt; 
died at Weissenfels in 1801), as a poet called Novalis, was 

1 Love Songs from the Swabian Past. 

9 Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 

* "My heart and blood be consecrated." 

4 On the Language and Wisdom of the Hindus. 
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a brooder of Faust-like profoundness; he was a deeply 
religious soul with a fondness for mysticism, which ex- 
Novaiis pressed itself most beautifully in his tender 

(1773-1801). pQgmg^ Wenn ich ihn nur habe, 1 Wenn atte urdreu 

werden, 2 Das ist der Herr der Erde,* Gesang der Toten, 4 
and in his mystic Hymnen an die Nackt,* written in 
rhythmical prose. Novalis's Heinrich van Ofterdingen 
(1802), an unfinished novel full of splendid visions and 
pictures, rich in atmosphere but poor in figures, tries to 
present the growth of a knightly poet of the Middle Ages, 
who sets out to find a wonderful "blue flower/ 9 a symbol 
of the longed-for ideal of Romanticism. 

The leaders of the Romantic School were the models 
and, in part, personal friends of several younger poets, 
^ w , a , who in 1804r-08 made their headquarters in 

The Heidel- __ . , „ -, . . . » 

berg Roman- Heidelberg. Superior to their masters m po- 
etical talent, these younger Romanticists laid 
greater emphasis upon the native and popular dements 
of poetry, and they penetrated farther into the life and 
spirit of the German Middle Ages. Poetic caprice drove 
them to extremes at times, so that their writings contain 
much that is odd besides much that is beautiful. Clemens 
Bnntano Brentano (1778-1842), a son of Goethe's friend 
(1778-1843). Maximiliane La Roche, is a poet of deep and 
tender feeling in such lyrics as Ich wottf ein Strbusslein 
binden,* Es kben die Soldaten, 7 and Es sang vor langen 
Jahren,* in the ballads Die Lore Lay and Die Gottesmauerf 
and in the unfinished long poem Romanzen vom Rosen- 
kranz. 10 The touching Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und 
sckbnen Annerl 11 and several fanciful fairy tales are also 

1 " If but Him I have." ■ " If all the world forsake thee." 

* " He is lord of earth." 4 Song of the Dead. 

8 Hymns to Night. • " I fain would tie a nosegay." 
7 Long Live the Soldier. '"Long years ago there sang." 

9 The Wall of God. 10 Romances of the Rosary . 
11 Story of Honest Casper and Pretty Annie. 
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notable productions of Brentano's. His greatest work was 
his contribution to the first comprehensive collection of Ger- 
man folk-songs, Des Knaben Wunderhorn 1 (1806-08), which 
was published jointly by Brentano and his brother-in-law, 
Anim Achim von Arnim (1781-1831). Ever since its 

(1781-1831). resurrection by Herder the folk-song had been 
giving to lyric poetry many beautiful motives, moods, and 
stylistic aids; but this new collection was far larger than 
any of its predecessors and offered an enormous supply 
of themes for lyric and ballad; it was also conclusive evi- 
dence of the beauty and value of German popular poetoy, 
and thus it assisted vitally in strengthening German 
national spirit. Besides his work on the Wunderhorn, 
Arnim wrote loosely constructed dramas and stories which 
are often fantastic but interesting; among the latter are 
Isabella von Agypten* and Fursi Ganzgott und S&nger 
Halbgott. 5 His most important work, in which the fan- 
tastic is less prominent, is Die Kronenwachter 4 (1817), a 
largely conceived picture of life in the time of Maximilian 
I, and the first German historical novel deserving of the 
name. His wife Bettina (1785-1859) was Brentano's sis- 
ter, a talented, warm-hearted woman, who left several 
works with a deep Romantic tinge. Her chief book, 
Goethes Briefwechsel mil einem Kinde* (1835), has little 
value as a source for a Goethe biography, but it has rare 
charm as a work of literature. 

Another member of the Heidelberg group, Joseph 
Gorres (1776-1848), is particularly noted for the bold, 
Gtfrres ardent patriotism of numerous political articles 

O776-1848). w hi c h he wrote against the French domination 
of Germany in the first and second decades of the century. 

1 The Boy 1 8 Magic Horn. 9 Isabella of Egypt. 

* Prince All-God and Minstrel Half-God. 

4 The Guardians of the Crown. 

5 Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. 
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Like Tieck, Gorres had a keen appreciation of German 
folk-stories, and in 1807 he collected and edited many of 
Jakob them under the title Die devtschen Volksbucher. 1 

&5g? x863) The brothers Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm 
$%£? ' (born at Hanau in 1785 and 1786; died in 
<x786-x859). Berlin in 1863 and 1859), two of the sturdiest, 
stanchest Germans, were closely associated with the 
Heidelberg Romanticists. They were the founders and 
masters of German folk-lore, of the study of Germanic 
antiquity, and of the science of philology; Jakob's chief 
scientific works are his Deutsche Orammatik 2 (1819-37), 
Deutsche RechtsatiertUmer * (1828), and Deutsche Mytho- 
logie 4 (1835); Wilhelm's greatest is Die deutsche Hd- 
densage* (1829). In 1854 they published together the 
beginning of a monumental, standard German dictionary 
which later scholars have not finished even yet. The place 
of honor which the Grimms occupy in German literature 
is, however, based on the Deutsche Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen* (1812-15), which they collected and retold. 
In this priceless treasure of childhood they struck the tone 
of the people with wonderful precision, and established a 
universal standard in the telling of fairy tales. The lyric 
Eichendorff P ^ Joseph von Eichendorff (born 1788 in 
(1788-1857). Silesia, a Prussian volunteer 1813-15, died 
1857) was also a friend of Brentano, Arnim, and Gorres 
in Heidelberg. There is a captivating Romantic spirit in 
his poems and stories; among the latter is the delightfully 
amusing Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts 7 (1826), and 
among the most famous of the former are In einem 
kuhlen Grunde, 8 Wet hat dich, du schoner Wald, 9 Titer 

1 German Chap-books. * German Grammar. 

9 Antiquities of German Law. 4 German Mythology. 

8 The German Heroic Saga. • German Household Tales. 

7 Memoirs from the Life of a Good-for-Nothing. 

8 " Tis in a shady hollow." 

• "Who has built thee, lovely wood." 
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weii, O H'ohen, 1 Wem Gott will rechte Gunst erwciten? 
and Es war, als hdtte der Himmel.* Earnest piety, warm 
love of his fatherland, deep feeling for nature, and popular 
form of expression place EichendorfFs lyrics beside the 
most refreshing products not merely of Romanticism but 
of all German literature. A no less true and patriotic 
Fouqiw heart beat in the breast of Friedrich de la Motte 

(1777-1843). pouquS (born 1777, a Prussian officer in the 
War of Liberation, died 1843). Various songs by Fouqu£, 
such as Frisch auf zum frohlichen Jagen, 4 and his charming 
fairy tale Undine, are still great favorites; his once popular 
novels of chivalry, Der Zauberring* and others, and his 
heroic play, Der Held des Nordens,* that is, Siegfried, now 
find few readers. 

Germany's disgraceful submission to Napoleon was to 
no one more humiliating than it was to Heinrich von 
Heinrich Kleist, the first important German dramatist 
<?77m8ix) a f ter Schiller. A grand-nephew of Ewald von 
hi. life. * Kleistj he WBS hom October 18, 1777, at 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and lost both of his parents when 
very young. He entered the army and became an officer, 
but his desire for further education led him to secure his 
discharge in 1799, and to begin at the university of his 
native city the study of mathematics, philosophy, and 
political science. He was in Berlin for a time, but from 
1801 on he led a restless, wandering existence which took 
him, among other places, to Weimar, to Switzerland, and 
twice to Paris; at Ossmannstedt he was the guest of Wie- 
land, who first recognized Kleist's genius. Kleist was 
in Dresden from 1807 to 1809; he edited the unsuccessful 

1 "Oh valleys wide, oh hill-tops." 

* "When God His favor would bestow." 

* "It seemed as if the heaven." 

4 "Up and away for the merry chase." 

5 The Magic Ring. 

e The Hero of the North. 
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periodical Pkbbus at this time and wrote an astonishing 
number of original works. From 1810 on he lived in Berlin. 
Troubles of various kinds now crowded in upon Kleist; a 
new periodical failed at once, his patron Queen Luise died 
and he was thus robbed of a pension, which was his only 
sure income, his contemporaries remained completely in- 
different to his works, Germany's subjection to Napoleon 
distressed him, and he was attacked by an intermittent 
mental disorder. The utter collapse of all his life's hopes 
at last drove the wretched poet to a lamentably early death. 
Together with a friend who, like Kleist, was a victim of 
melancholia, he shot himself at Wannsee, near Potsdam, 
November 21, 1811, only thirty-four years old. 

Kleist can be reckoned among the Romanticists only in 
a very limited sense. His works contain much that is 
His character strange and startling, the motives for the actions 
and work. Q j j^ characters are often very odd, and his 
poetry has the turbulent passion and the excessive sub- 
jectivity which are characteristic of the Romantic spirit of 
the time. Besides these qualities, however, Kleist pos- 
sessed others which no pure Romanticist had. His view 
of life was always deeply serious, and therefore the 
irony of Romanticism, which jests about its own crea- 
tions, was entirely foreign to him. He observed the 
laws of the drama strictly, and he avoided the con- 
fusion of different kinds of literature; vagueness of out- 
line and meaning were impossible to an author of his 
clearness of vision and purpose. Kleist stands nearer to 
Shakespeare than any German before him in realistic 
characterization; his men and women live, and each is a 
distinct individuality. In the vivid, true portrayal of 
stormy passion Kleist has no equal in German literature. 
His passionate struggle after truth, even at the sacrifice of 
classic beauty, was an inspiring example to Hebbel and 
Ludwig. The rugged strength and the austere beauty of 
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his language remind us of the young Goethe. Theatrical 
bombast Kleist did not know; die more exalted the objects 
of his presentation, the simpler his language. With more 
balance of character and in a more favorable time, Kleist 
might have become that which nature, it seems, intended 
him to be, the German Shakespeare. 

Kleist's first drama, Die Familie Schroffenstein l (1802), 
a tragedy of chivalry, reflects the Storm and Stress of 
KieUfi Kleist's own youth; it is very reminiscent of 

Dramas. Shakespeare, but it also has idyllic beauties of 
its own. In a moment of disheartenment over the progress 
of his next play, Robert Guiscard, the poet himself unfortu- 
nately destroyed all but a few splendid fragments of his 
work. The brief comedy Der zerbrochene Krug * dexter- 
ously discloses an action of past time and reveals the conse- 
quences of the action in the present in a single scene; a 
village judge who convicts himself in trying to foist the 
blame upon others, is a type which bears the stamp of a 
genius. The wholly un-Greek but thrilling tragedy 
Penthesilea is full both of demonic savagery 
•ilea" and delicate poetry; it is an intense and pow- 

erful picture of the Amazonian queen, who, 
thinking that Achilles has scorned her love, kills him in 
hate and then herself in frightful remorse. A strong 
contrast to this is presented by Kleist's glorification 
of humble, womanly devotion in Das Kdihchen von HeU- 
bronn s (1808), an idyllic drama of chivalry. Kathchen, 
who is supposed to be the daughter of an armorer in Heil- 
bronn, is fascinated by a knight, Wetter vom Strahl; with 
doglike devotion she follows him everywhere, though he 
raises his hand against her and drives her away with a 
whip. The armorer accuses him of being a magician, but 
Kathchen's testimony acquits him of the charge. At last, 

1 The Schroffenstein Family. * The Broken Pitcher. 

9 Katie of Heilbronn. 
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in a dream, she reveals herself as the daughter of the 
emperor, and having won the knight's love, she becomes 
his wife. Kleist's two ripest plays were not produced and 
printed until 1821, ten years after his death. The glow- 
ingly patriotic tragedy Die Hermannsschlackt, 1 written in 
1808, is the most powerful work begotten of 
Hermanns- the German hatred of Napoleon. Although 

schlacht." . 

Kleist owes some points to Klopstock's drama 
of the same name, he first imparted dramatic life to the 
theme, and created in Hermann, the Cheruscan prince, a 
thoughtful, dignified character. In Kleist's last and most 

beautiful work, the patriotic drama Prim 

" Prinz r 

Friedricnyon Friedrich von Homburg, written in 1810, the 
dramatist takes us back to the triumphant days 
of Fehrbellin (1675), a famous victory in the history of 
Prussia. Prince Friedrich has won the battle, but in dis- 
obedience to the commander's orders. Condemned by a 
court-martial, he shows a terrible fear of death, but when 
his friends' petitions for his pardon are denied and the 
decision as to the justice of his sentence is placed in his 
own hands, he rises to a complete control of himself and 
voluntarily submits to law as a moral necessity. Thus he 
finds himself, and he is then pardoned; victory over self is 
man's greatest virtue. Various figures, especially those of 
the Prince, old Colonel Kottwitz, and the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, are among the truest and most real in Ger- 
man drama. 

The best of Kleist's stories is Michael Kohlhaas, a 
tragedy in the form of a short story which appeared in 
Kicisf s sto- 1810. Kohlhaas, a law-abiding horse-dealer of 
i^hihaas C " acl th e sixteenth century, suffers a great wrong, and 
(1810). a f ter ma kj n g a va i n attempt to obtain redress 

from the law, starts grimly out to secure justice for himself. 
His acts of violence almost plunge the country into civil 

1 Hermann's Battle. 
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war, but he achieves his purpose, and then calmly receives 
the death sentence for his crimes, knowing that he has 
exposed and rebuked injustice. There is very little of the 
spirit of Romanticism in Kohlhaas; it is a concise, straight- 
forward narrative of frank and vivid realism. The 
wonderful sonnet An die Kbnigin Luise von Preussen, 1 the 
impassioned Germania an ihre Kinder, 2 and 
the deeply mournful Das letzte Lied 9 are the 
best expressions in verse of Kleist's intense patriotism. 

Kleist, with all his genius, received far less encourage- 
ment from his contemporaries than another Romantic 
"Fate* 9 dramatist of far less talent, Zacharias Werner 
Dramatists. (1768-1823), a man who wasted his best years 
in reckless dissipation. Werner was much impressed by 
Schiller's use of the "fate" idea in Die Brant von Messina, 
but he distorted the notion into a representation of blindly 
ruling chance in his one-act tragedy Der vierundzwanzigste 
Februar, 4 which was first performed in 1810 and published 
in 1815. Adolf Mullner (1774-1829) surpassed even 
Werner in the crudity and sensationalism of his "fate" 
tragedies Der neunundzwanzigste Februar 6 (1812), Die 
Schvld 6 (produced in 1813, published in 1816), and others. 
These plays were for a time very successful on the stage, 
and they were not without influence on later dramas. 

Another of the later Romanticists who won immediate 
fame was Ernst Theodor Amadeus Hoffmann. Born in 
Konigsberg in 1776, he led an erratic, precar 
Hoffmann rious existence until 1814, when he obtained a 
position connected with the law court in Berlin. 
Here he became an intimate friend of Fouqu£, Chamisso, 
and other Romantic writers, and in Berlin he died from 
the effects of dissolute habits in 1822. Hoffmann's gift 

1 To Queen Luise of Prussia. * Germania to Her Children. 

3 The Last Song. 4 The Twenty-fourth of February. 

5 The Twenty-ninth of February. • Guilt. 
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in the presentation of the ghostly and fantastic appears in 
his first work, Phantasiestucke * (1814-15), a collection 
of stories including the pretty fairy tale Der goldene Topf 3 
and thoughts and opinions of a mad bandmaster, Kreisler. 
The grewsome novel Die Elixiere des Teufels 8 (1815-16) 
and the humoristic, ironical romance Lebensansichien des 
Katers Murr 4 (1821-22), which again introduces Kreisler, 
are Hoffmann's best long works. Die Serapionsbruder* 
(1819-21), a collection of tales connected like those in 
Tieck's Phantasm by the conversation of a group of story- 
tellers, is the best illustration of Hoffmann's genius in the 
short story; among these tales are a pretty romance of old 
Nuremberg, Meister Martin der Kufner und seine GeseUen, 9 
and Hoffmann's most artistic story, Das Fravlein von 
Scvderi. 1 The popularity and the influence of Hoffmann's 
stories were not limited to Germany; French Romanti- 
cists, Victor Hugo and others, were inspired by Hoffmann, 
and Edgar Allan Poe seems to have been influenced by him 
in style and method. 

During the period of Napoleon's domination in Germany 

(1806-13), the consciousness of a common fatherland was 

preserved among the subjects of the many inde- 

War of pendent German states by numerous products 

Liberation. L . . * * 

of their country s literature: by Klopstocks 
patriotic odes, by Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm, by 
Herder's publications of German popular poetry, and by 
Schiller's poems, his Jungfrau von Orleans, and his 
Wilhelm Tell. Further, the appearance of the First Part 
of Faust (1808) gave Germans the inspiring faith that a 
nation which could produce a work as great as this could 
not be doomed to destruction. To the influence of these 

1 Fantastic Pieces. a The Golden Pot. 

* The Devil's Elixir. 4 Tom-cat Murr's Views of Life. 

8 Brothers of Serapion. 

6 Martin the Master Cooper and His Journeymen. 

7 Mademoiselle de Scudery. 
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national literary possessions were added the moral instruc- 
tion and discipline of the philosophy of Kant and Fichte. 
But the way for Austria's revolt in 1809 and the German 
movement of 1813 was prepared, above all, by the Romanti- 
cists' revival of the German past and popular poetry, and 
their admonition to cherish die native and national In- 
deed, most of the patriotic poets of the time, who number 
among them Friedrich Schlegel, Eichendorff, Fouqul, and 
Kleist, of those mentioned above, sprang directly from the 
schenkendorf so ^ °f Romanticism. Such was also the origin 
(X783-I8I7). f Max von Schenkendorf (1783-1817); his 
ardent patriotic lyrics are among the most beautiful prod- 
ucts of German Romanticism, especially, Erhebt euch von 
der Erde, 1 Freiheit, die ich meine, 2 Mutteraprache, Mutter- 
taut,* In dem wilden Kriegestanze, 4 and Wit haben alle 
Kfrnor schwer gesundigt.* More in the style of Schiller 

(1791-1813). j s th e sonorous eloquence of Theodor Kdrner, 
the son of Schiller's friend. He was born in Dresden in 
1791 and fell in August, 1813, as a member of Ltltzow's 
volunteer corps in the War of Liberation. He is a much- 
beloved hero in Germany, both on account of his heroic 
death and on account of his fiery war-songs, which his 
father collected and published in 1814 under the title 
Leier und Schwertf for example, Frisch auf, mein Volk, 1 
Du Schwert an meiner Linken,* Dae VoUc stent auf, 9 Was 
glanzt dort vom Walde, 10 Wir treten hier im Gotteehaue, 11 and 

I "Rise from the ground, ye dreamers." 

* "Freedom that I cherish." 

* "Mother language, mother-tongue." 
4 " In the wild turmoil of battle." 

* "All of us have trespassed sorely." 
e Lyre and Sword. 

7 "My people, wake! " 

8 "Thou sword at my left side." 
•"The people rise." 

10 "What gleams in yon forest?" 

II "We meet together in God's house." 
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Ahnungsgrauend todesmiUig. 1 Korner's tragedy Zriny, an 

imitation of Schiller, has maintained some favor by its 

central theme, love of freedom and native land, but the 

dramas Korner wrote would by themselves have never 

made a lasting reputation for him. Another popular 

figure of the time is Ernst Moritz Arndt (born on the island 

Axndt of Riigen in 1769; died, a professor at Bonn, 

(1769-1860). in 1860 ) An able ass i stant f Baron Stein, 

the regenerator of Prussian internal affairs, Arndt ad- 
vanced the German cause in his prose writings Der 
Geist der Zeit 2 (1806-18) and Der Rhein, Devischlands 
Strom, nicht Devischlands Grenze, 3 and even more in his 
stirring, popular war-songs Was ist des Devtschen Vater- 
land, 4 Der Gott, der Eisen wachsen liess, 5 Was blasen die 
Trompeten? Sind wir vereint zur gvien Stunde, 7 Es zog aus 
Berlin ein tapferer Held, 8 and others. Many other poets 
and writers, artists and scholars, besides these, served their 
country with sword or pen, often with both. The stanch 
old father of German gymnastics, Friedrich Ludwig Jahn 
(1778-1852), may be mentioned here with honor on 
account of his forcible, striking book Devtsches Volkstum 9 
(1810). 

1 "Death foreboding, death defying." 

2 The Spirit of the Age. 

8 The Rhine a River in Germany, not Germany's Boundary. 
4 "What is the German's fatherland?" 
8 "The God who gave His people iron." 

6 "What means the trumpets' blowing?" 

7 "When, happy comrades, we're united." 

8 "There went from Berlin a hero bold." 

• The Life and Spirit of the German People, 



CHAPTER XIX 

LATER ROMANTICISTS 

The poets in Heidelberg were not the only followers of 
Romanticism in south Germany. The spell of the great 
TheSwabUn movement was also cast upon several poets 
Poets. w j 1Q are k nown ; n literature as "the Swabians" 

because they were natives of a district now incorporated 
mainly in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, but which was 
formerly called Swabia. Ludwig Uhland was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Swabians, but they had no desire to be 
known as a "school" either through the announcement of 
adherence to old theories or through the proclamation of 
new ones. They are Romantic in their fondness for the in- 
digenous and national, for the religious and mediaeval, and 
for idyllic moods; but their works never became what those 
of the genuine Romanticists often were, extravagant and 
formless and over-sentimental. A wholesome feeling for 
nature and a sturdy middle-class spirit are prime character-, 
istics of these Swabian poets. Their most valuable work 
was in the lyric and ballad. 

The leader, Ludwig Uhland, was born April 26, 1787, 
in Tubingen, where he studied jurisprudence, old German 

poetry, philology, and theology. In 1819 he 
£787-1862). was elected to the Wiirtemberg Diet, in which 

he zealously championed the old rights of the 
people against the king's attempt to overthrow the con- 
stitution. The professorship in German literature at 
Tubingen to which he was appointed in 1829 he resigned 
four years later, because the government refused to permit 

262 
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him, a professor, to be a member of the Diet to which he 
had been reelected. In 1848 he was a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Frankfort Parliament, but after the failure of 
the political movement which it represented, he devoted 
himself to his studies in literature and died November 13, 
1862, in his native city. 

From the very first Uhland was a mature character, 
calm, reflective, without vehement passions, morally pure, 
His Ljric and adamantine in his sense of the honorable. 
and Ballad His poetic creations, almost all of which were 
written in the years 1805-34, are like the man 
himself. They seldom thrill, but they command our 
attention and hold our interest. His poems, which 
were collected and published first in 1815, are, in the 
main, rounded, symmetrical products of art, and they 
are, at the same time, expressions of sincere feeling. 
Many of them have a beautiful popular tone, and they 
have, therefore, found their way to the hearts and mouths 
of the people, especially, Es zogen drei Bursche wohl 
uber den Rhein, 1 Ich haif einen Kameraden, 2 Das ist 
der Tag des Herrn? Ich bin vom Berg der Hirtenknab' , 4 
Droben stehet die Kapelle? Die linden Lufte sind erwacht? 
So hab' ich nun die Stadt verhssen, 7 and Wir sind nicht 
mehr am ersten Glas. B Two stanzas beginning Dir mocht' 
ich diese Lieder weihen, 9 and the poem written for the third 
anniversary of the Battle of Leipsic, Wenn hevt ein Geist 
herniederstiege, 10 are powerful expressions of Uhland's love 

"Three jolly good fellows crossed over the Rhine." 
"I had a faithful comrade." 
"This is the Lord's own day." 
"The highland shepherd boy am I." 
"Yonder on the hill 's the chapel." 
"The soothing zephyrs are awake." 
"And now the city is behind me." 
"The first glass now has gone the round." 
"To thee I'd dedicate these songs." 
"If now a spirit should descend." 
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of his country. No less popular among the German 
people than his lyrics are his capital ballads and stories 
in verse, many of which revived German sagas, Klein 
Roland, 1 Roland Schildtrager,* Konig KarU Meerfahrt,* 
Siegfrieds Schuvrt, 4 Schwabische Kunde,* Graf Eberhard 
der Ranschebart,* Der Schenk von Limburg, 7 Sdngerliebe,* 
Bertran de Born, Dee Sanger* Fluch, 9 Dae Qluck von 
Edenhall, 10 Vet sacrum, 11 and others. Uhland tried the 
drama, too, but he completed only two plays, Ernst, Her- 
zog von Schvxxben 12 (1817) and Ludvrig der Bayer u (1819). 
The first one, a version of a Middle High German story, 
is a touching glorification of the loyalty of a friend and is 
still popular among the Germans. Uhland's scholarly 
Hit work as endeavors are closely connected with his poet- 
* SchoUr * ical work; a master of popular poetry, he edited 
the first collection of folk-songs with satisfactory scientific 
notes, Ahe hoch- und niederdeutsche Volkslieder 14 (1844-45); 
a singer of the fatherland, he wrote a splendid memorial of 
a great patriot and poet, Das Leben Wcdihers von der 
Vogelweide 15 (1822) ; a ballad poet who took his themes by 
preference from Germanic and Romance sagas, he made 
the saga the subject of treatises which are as interesting in 
their style as they are sound in their scholarship and ap- 
preciation. 

Gustav Schwab (born and died in Stuttgart, 1792-1850) 
was a faithful pupil of Uhland and approached his master 

1 Childe Roland. 2 Roland Shieldbearer. 

a Charlemagne's Journey over the Sea. * Siegfried'* Sword. 

5 Swabian Intelligence. 

6 Count Eberhard with the Rustling Beard. 

7 The Cupbearer of Limburg; the Limburg of this poem is now a 
ruined castle about forty miles north-east of Stuttgart. 

8 Minstrels' Love. 9 The Minstrel's Curse. 

10 The Luck of Edenhall. n Consecrated Springtime. 

12 Ernest, Duke of Swabia. u Louis the Bavarian. 

14 Old High and Low German Folk-Songs. 

15 The Life of WaUher von der Vogelweide. 
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in various ballads, especially in Dae Makl zu Heidelberg, 1 
Der Reiier und der Bodenseefand Das GewiUer.* Schwab 
Bciiwab ' 3 a ' so remembered for a thoughtful poetic story 

(iTO*-i8so>. Johanna Kant, and for the familiar student 
Kmm song BemoosteT Burtehe ziek' ieh out.* The 

<i7«6-iBfa). physician Justinus Kemer (bom 1786 in Lud- 
wigsbuTg, died 1862 in Weinsberg), an earnest student 
of spiritualism, developed his poetical talents with much 
more independence than Schwab. Kerner's lyrics are 
marked by roguish humor and deep, often melancholy 
feeling. Some have the simplicity and popularity of the 
folk-song: Wohlauf noch getrunken den. funkelnden Wein* 
Preiaend mil viel ach&nen Beden* and Du herrlich Gloe, 
nun stehsl du leer? Kerner's stories in verse, Kaiser B&- 
dolfs Ritt zum Grabe* and Der Geiger von Qmiind,' deserve 
hardly less praise than bis lyrics, and his Bilderbueh out 
der Knabenzeit*' is a charming autobiography of his youth. 
The ballad, which the Swabians wrote with such mas- 
tery, was taken up by many poets in other parts of Ger- 
„ many, but much of this later verse was nothing 

Tin Inflo- * * . , __ , „ ° 

»■« i of tiw more than rnned prose, lne following poems 
by minor poets stand out among the countless 
ballads which arose under the influence of the Swabians: 
Schwerting der Sacheeaheraog u by Egon Ebert (1801-82); 
Landgraf Ludwig'* by Otto Gruppe (1804-76); NaehUiche 

' The Banquet at Heidelberg. 

' The Rider and Lake Constance. 

* The Storm. 

* "An oft-scarred son of learning, I must leave 700." 

* "Away, let us drink but another clear cup." 

* "Pr&iaing with fond words a-plenty." 

* "Thou, noble glosa, art empty now." 
1 Emperor Rudolf's Ride to Vie Grave. 
' The Fiddler of Gmund. 

'* Boyhood'1 Picture Book. 
11 Schwerting, the Saxon Duke. 
"Landgrave? ■■ ■ 
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Heerschau 1 by Joseph von Zedlitz (1790-1862); and Das 
Erkennen ' and Heinrich der Vogler* by Johann Nepomuk 
Vogl (1802-66). Of other poets of this period, we have 
seen, or we shall presently see, that capital ballads were 
also written by Eichendorff, Chamisso, Mtiller, Platen, 
Kopisch, Reinick, Heine, Annette von Droste-Htilshoff, Sim- 
rock, Lenau, Strachwitz, Freiligrath, Mosen, and Morike. 
Romanticism was the starting-point of still other poets, 
who like the Swabians ultimately won an independent 
^ „ view of life which was broad and wholesome, 

The Last . . . „ 

Disciples of and which was just to the present as well as to 

Romanticism. * * • » ■ • 

the past. Their poetry is predominantly lyri- 
cal. Wilhelm Muller (born and died in Dessau, 1794- 
1827), a soldier in the German War of Liberation, was an 
w.Miflier enthusiastic champion of the Greeks in their 
(1794-1827). s t m ggi e f or independence against Turkey in 

the twenties; his Griecherdieder, 4 especially Der Oreis auf 
Hydra* and Der kleine Hydriot? are the best of the nu- 
merous German poems which this revolt inspired. Mtiller 
is known now, however, for his talent in the popular lyric 
With all the freshness and simple directness of the folk- 
song he extolled nature in Die Fenster auf, die Herzen auf 1 
and other verses, and gay enjoyment of life in poems like 
Im Krug zum grtmen Kranze? Der Glockenguss zu 
Breslau ° and the humorous Est, Est are the most familiar 
of his ballads. Franz Schubert helped to spread the 
fame of Muller's two groups of poems Die schbne 
Mvllerin 10 and Winterreise 11 by setting them to exquisitely 
fitting music. 

1 The Nightly Muster. * Recognition. 

9 Henry the Fowler. 4 Songs of the Greeks. 

5 The Old Man of Hydra. • The Boy of Hydra. 

7 "Throw open your windows and your hearts." 

8 "In the inn 'At the Sign of the Garland.'" 
• The Founding of the Bell at Breslau. 

10 The Fair Maid of the MUl. " A Winter's Journey. 
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One gifted German lyricist was by birth a son of Prance, 
Adalbert von Chamisso. He was born in 17S1 at the 
chamisso Casde Boncourt in the province of Champagne, 
(1781-1838). DUt eight years later his parents had to flee 
from their home on account of the French Revolution. 
They settled in Berlin, where Chamisso died in 1838, after 
a more or less wandering, restless life. At first influenced 
by the early Romanticists and then by Uhland, Chamisso 
became finally an exponent of vigorous realism. Warm, 
deep feeling is the chief clement of the lyrics Schltm Ihm- 
court, 1 Lebenslieder und -bilder, 2 Trdnenf Fraiumluihe und 
4eben, 4 and Die alte Waschjrau} His Iwilhuls, Die lAruwi- 
bravt? Die Sonne bringt e% an den Tag? Der lietiler und 
sein Hundy 8 Solas y Gomez, and Die Kreuzacliauf show 
great strength in the development of characters; they 
often manifest a Romantic fondness for the horrible. 
Peter Schlemihl (1814), a story in prose of die trials of a 
man who sold his shadow, is both Romantic and popu- 
larly realistic. 

Friedrich Ruckert (born May 16, 1788, in Schweinfurt; 
died January 31, 186(5, at his villa near Coburg) is a lyric 
Ruckert P ^ whose intimate feeling for nature rises to 
(1788-1866). a kj nc j G f Christian pantheism; he was without 

great passions, a didactic poet with a wealth of highly 
moral ideas, and an artist in fonn who was often led by his 
astonishing metrical dexterity into merit juggling with 
rime. Ruckert began his literary career as a patriotic poet 
under the name of Freixnund Iteimar; the group of 
poems called Gefiarniwfde fioroetle™ are the best-known of 
the volume Devttcfw GedicfUe 11 (J 81 4). He struck the 

1 Castle Bortcvurt. % forty* and fyxryb* from Lift. 

* Team. 4 Woman' 8 fso-ve and Life. 

1 Ti* Old Watsfberwoman. c Tfue fsivn'* bride. 

' TU fcuri lett' All bt Knowtt, in Time. 

' TU bvyyar and Hi* Uoy. * TU Muster of Life > $ Cro—$. 

iL Sonitet* in Armor. i] German Poem*. 
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popular tone more clearly in Auf die Schlacht von Leipzig: 
Kann denn kein Lied krachen mil Mackt* Magdeburg, 
du starke? Die Qraber zu Ottensen? and Der alte Bwrbo- 
rosea.* As a purely lyric poet Riickert's reputation is 
largely based on his collection of poems entitled Lubes' 
fruhling * (1822) and on such lyrics as Aus der Jugendzeit,* 
Dee fremden Kindes heiliger Christ? and Die sterbende 
Blums? He also wrote pleasing fairy tales for children, 
such as Vom Baumlein, das andre Blatter hoi gewdttt? 
written in six-line stanzas, and thoughtful aphorisms, 
many of them in Alexandrines, which were collected and 
published as Die Weisheii des Brahmanen" (1836-39). 
His Ostliche Rosen " (1822), modelled after Goethe's WesU 
'dstliche Divan, are less successful than his two reproduc- 
tions of Oriental poems, the idyllic Indian epic Nal und 
Damayardi (1828), an episode from the Mahabharata cele- 
brating conjugal fidelity, and the Verwandlungen des Abu 
Seid " (1826), from the Arabian, which narrates the tricks 
of an Oriental Till Eulenspiegel in highly artistic rimed 
prose. These last two works, which were inspired by Fried- 
rich Schlegel's treatise liber die Sprache und Weisheii der 
Indier, 1 * gave the cultured world of Germany a new and 
vivid conception of Oriental life. 

Ruckert and August Wilhelm Schlegel are justly fa- 
mous for their metrical skill, but for sheer beauty of 
form the poems of August Graf von Platen (born 1796 

1 On the Battle of Leipsic: "Can then no song ring out with 
power?" 

' " O Magdeburg, thou stronghold." * The Graves at Ottenssn. 
4 Old Barbarossa. • Love's Springtime. 

c From the Days of Youth. 
7 The Christmas Eve of Nobody's Child. 

• The Dying Flower. 

• Story of the Little Tree that Wanted Other Leaves. 

10 The Wisdom of the Brahmin. " Eastern Roses. 

w Transformations of Abu Seid. 1 

u On the Language and Wisdom of the Hindus. 
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in Ansbach; died 1835 at Syracuse in Sicily) hardly 
have an equal in German literature. Platen started out 
pitton as an apt student of Goethe's WestoeUiche 

(I796-I83S). 1)1^, but in 1825 he published a thor- 
oughly independent, unsurpassed group of sonnets, Ve- 
nedig. 1 Platen's mastery of verse-form also appears in 
his imitations of the antique ode as introduced by Klop- 
stock, and in his well-known ballads Dae Grab im Bueento 2 
and Der Pilgrim vor St. Just. 9 Of his satirical come- 
dies, which were inspired by Aristophanes and Tieck, Die 
verhangnisvolle Gabel 4 (1826) ridicules deliriously the 
vagaries of the "fate" tragedies, while Der romantisehe 
Odipus 5 (1829) is a mockery of Immermann and Roman- 
ticism. Platen's poetry was a model in matters of form for 
the lyric poems of August Kopisch (1799-1853); in other 
works, in amusing sagas and witty anecdotes, Historic 
von Noah* and Die Hrinzdmannchen, 1 Kopisch was 
original. Just as fresh as the poems of Kopisch, but per- 
vaded with still more delicate feeling, are the poems of 
Robert Reinick (1805-52), Liederbuch einee Mcders * and 
Lieder und Fabdn far die Jugend. 9 

Of all the poets, however, who drank at the spring of 
Romanticism, unquestionably the greatest was Heinrich 
Heine, the most gifted lyric poet in German 
OW7-X856). literature since Goethe. Heine was born of 
Jewish parentage in Diisseldorf , December 13, 
1797. He made a vain attempt at a business career under 
the protection of a wealthy uncle, Salomon Heine in Ham- 
burg, but the chief result of his early experience was an 
unrequited passion for his uncle's daughter Amalie. In 
1819 he turned to the study of law and attended in succes* 

1 Venice. a The Grave in the Bueento. 

' The Pilgrim at Yuete, t. e., Charles V. 

4 The Fatal Fork. * The Romantic (Edipus. 

e Story of Noah. ' The Brownies. 

*A Painter's Song-book. • Songs and Fable* for the Young. 
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sion the universities at Bonn, Gttttingen, and Berlin; in 
Bonn he studied under August Wilhelm Schlegel; in the 
Prussian capital he enjoyed the stimulus furnished by 
literary coteries and published his first volume of poems 
(1822). After being baptized in the Christian faith Heine 
took the degree of Doctor of Law at GOttingen in 1825. 
The succeeding years, until 1831, Heine spent largely in 
travel at his uncle's expense; he was in England for a few 
months, on the coast of the North Sea, in northern Italy, 
and in Munich, where he had a position as editor of a 
journal. The publication of the Harzreise 1 (1826), an 
account of a walking trip in the Harz Mountains, had 
brought him a considerable measure of fame, and this had 
been increased by the Bvch der Lieder 2 (1827), which was 
immediately recognized as the most important contribu- 
tion to German poetry made by the new generation. 
However, tactless personal attacks upon various authors, 
and especially upon governments in different parts of 
Germany, began to make his native country an uncom- 
fortable place of residence for Heine. In 1831, stirred by 
the promise of liberal political life which the July Revolu- 
tion in France had awakened, justly disgusted with the 
wretched condition of political affairs in his own country, 
and fearful for his own personal safety, he went to Paris 
and made it his home from that time forth. His chief occu- 
pation now was as a correspondent for German newspapers, 
but he also wrote for French journals, treating, in each 
case, of affairs in the other country and thus serving as an 
intermediary between his old and new homes. His long 
poems, Devtschland and Atta Troll, and many brief lyrics 
were also written during this period of his life. In 1848 
Heine was attacked by an incurable affection of the spinal 
column, and for eight years he was confined to his "mat- 

1 A Journey in the Harz. 
' Book of Songs. 
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tress grave/' suffering terrible agonies like a hero. He 
died February 17, 1856. 

The many contradictions in Heine's life and character 
have often been noted by critics and commentators. At 
heart he was wholly and sincerely neither Jew 
character nor Christian, neither German nor French, and 
yet at times he was each of these. He was sen- 
timental and pessimistic, naive and sceptical; he was an 
aristocrat of the old school and a revolutionist. He was as 
Romantic in origin as any man ever was, and yet he dealt 
some of the hardest blows at Romanticism which the 
movement ever suffered. Bitterly opposed to the reac- 
tionary political tendencies of his time, he proudly asserted 
that he had been a soldier in the war for the liberation of 
humanity, in the struggle for constitutional government, 
and yet he scorned association with liberals on account of 
their quarrelling and unwashed linen. Beyond destructive 
polemics Heine never advanced. The time was unfavor- 
able, but more than this, he lacked the balance of char- 
acter and the larger vision which construct for future 
generations. 

Heine's prose particularly, in a lesser but still striking 
degree his poetry, too, contains the testimony of his con- 
„ . tradictory life and nature. If we seek the 

Heine as a T T x • » i i i 

Prose-writer germs of Heme s prose style, we may go back 
to the wit and irony of Wieland and Jean Paul, 
but there are few points of real resemblance between 
Heine's prose and that of any of his predecessors in Ger- 
man literature. Neither Wieland nor Jean Paul ap- 
proaches Heine in brilliance of wit or in subtleness of 
irony. No one can be compared with Heine in the in- 
variable clearness and lightness of his sentences or in his 
dazzling use of metaphor and simile; in these respects his 
prose is nearer the standard of the French, which he ad- 
mired most cordially, than that of any of his contem- 
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poraries. On the other hand, Heine's style is often lacking 
in balance. Within the same paragraph the purest poetic 
feeling may clash with the bitterest satire and cynicism. 
Heine's prose style has been a model to many German 
writers; to its clarity of expression and to its smoothness of 
diction is due in part the enormous advance which German 
prose style has made since Heine's time. However, Heine's 
true and lasting fame rests upon his lyric poetry. He 
represents the culmination of the predominant spirit of die 
earliest decades of his century. Like the Romanticists, he 
was a poet of the momentary mood, whether idyllic or 
grewsome; he was deeply affected in his poetry by the songs 
of the people, and he delighted in mingling brilliant 
Oriental color with the quiet tones of native German 
poetry. Further, he was a master of Romantic irony. No 
other German poet can conjure up a delicate, exquisite 
mood with fewer, simpler words; no other can shatter it so 
suddenly, so devilishly. He supplemented the Romantic 
love of the forest and inland nature by his love and under- 
standing for the sea. He leads all other German poets in 
his pictures of rolling waves and long, sandy downs. The 
rhythm and love element of Heine's poetry have inspired 
scores of musicians and hundreds of musical compositions. 
The joys of love have never been sung with more sweetness 
and tenderness; the bitterness of unrequited love has never 
been sung with as much intensity and art The time has 
even yet not come when Heine's countrymen at large over- 
look his faults as a man and accept his poetry for what it 
is. In this respect no other country in Europe is so ob- 
sessed by prejudice and so blind. No other German prod- 
uct of die nineteenth century has been so widely read 
abroad as Heine's Buck der Lieder. 

A small volume of poems, Junge Leiden * (1822), and 
two grewsome tragedies, Almansor and William Ratdiff 

1 Youthful Sorrows. 



(1823), the latter book containing between the two pbya a 
group of poems called Lyriscke* Intermewao? were Hetue'a 
first publications. They received little atten- 
tion at the time, although even the first o**e con- 
tained such wonderful lyrics and ballads as Schfrw Wiege 
meiner Leiden? Der arme Peter? Die Gmwdiere* Betvatow? 
and the two exquisite sonnets to the poet's mother. The 
Intermezzo presents many of Heine's most familiar lyrics 
of unrequited love, Im u*under$chonen Mount Aim* Au» 
meinen Tranen spriessen, 1 Lehn deine Wang* an vwiw 
Wang 9 , 9 Auf Flugeln des Gesange*? Ich gvotte nwht t wut 
tuenn das Herz auch bricht, 10 Und wus&ten's die BImh>h % die 
kleinen, 11 Ein Fichtenbaum stent einmm" Ein J tingling tiebt 
ein Madchen, 1 * and Sie haben mich gequalet" In 1827, 
Heine established his fame as a lyrie poet forever by the 
publication of the Buck der Lieder. lieaiden the poem* 
previously published it contained three new groupa, Die 
Heimkehr, 16 celebrating chiefly his love for Anmlie Heine'* 
younger sister Therese, another group inserted originally 
in the Harzreise, and a startling series of Homeric pictures 
of the North Sea written in free rhythms, und entitled 
Nordseebilder. 19 Among the new jMjems are the love lyrics 
In mein gar zu dunkles Leben, 11 Du Mchdtum Fuaherriwdr 



I Lyrical Interlude. % " Lovely cradle of my aonowt." 

* Poor Peter. * The Greruvlunr*. 

* BeUhazzar. • " In May, tb* tuirmt uvmth of *tt" 
7 "Out of my team ariw." 

* " Lean thy cheek, love, againet my own." 
9 "On pinion* of eong, love." 

'• " I murmur not, e'en though my heart §bo*M break" 

II " If flower*, the littAe ouw, knew it." 
u "A pine-tr** ettu&detfa lon*ly." 

u "A youth adore* a maiden" 

u "They've t«u»&d me zsA \j#m*stiteii." 

u The fasturri Horn*. 

* Pvotoaet of ti* S'vrth fou 

'*' hi lz* 2?y iit #j c&rk *ju4 lonely." 
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chen, 1 Herz, mein Herz, sei nicht beklommen, 1 Du bist wis 
cine Blume,* Madchen mit dem roten Mundchen* and Du 
hast Diamanten und Perlen,* the ballads Die Lore-Ley: 
Ich weiss nicht, was soil es bedeuten • and Die Wallfahrt 
nach Kevlaar, 1 the lyrics Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder * 
and Die Ilse, 9 and the sea pictures Abendddmmerung : Am 
blassen Meeresstrande, 10 Seegespenst: Ich abet lag am 
Rande des Schiffes, 11 and Meergruss : ThalaUa I Thalatta 1 sei 
mir gegrusst, du ewiges Meer ! u During his later years 
Heine wrote both his long poems Deutschland, ein Winter* 
marchen 1 * (1844) and Atta Troll, ein Sommernaehistraum u 
(1847); the former is a satire on his native country, the 
latter is an attack on Romanticism and the political poetry 
of the forties. Heine's later poems are contained in three 
collections, Neue Gedichte l5 (1844), many of these poems 
appearing originally either in Heine's prose works or in 
various journals, Romanzcro (1851), and Letzte Gedichte 1 * 
(1853 and 1855); the Romanzcro, so called on account of 
the brief "Romantic" stories in verse which it contains, 
presents also the fantastic, poignant Lameniaiionen ll of the 

1 "Thou pretty fishermaiden." 

' "Heart, my heart, be not so troubled." 

■ "Thou seemest like a flower." 

4 "Maiden with the mouth so ruddy." 

8 "Of diamonds and pearls thou hast plenty." 

6 The Lore-Ley : " I know not what it forebodeth." 

7 The Pilgrimage to Kevlaar, i. e., Kevelaer, about sixty miles 
north-west of Cologne. 

* "My child, we were but children." 

9 The Ilse, a small stream in the Harz Mountains. 

10 Evening Twilight: "Upon the pallid seashore." 

11 A Phantom of the Sea : " Gazing I leaned o'er the side of the 
vessel." 

12 A Greeting to Ocean: "Thalatta! Thalatta! Hail to thee, sea, 
main without end." 

13 Germany, a Winter's Tale. 

14 Atta Troll, a Midsummer-Night's Dream. 

15 New Poems. w Last Poems. 
17 Lamentations. 
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world-worn poet. Among Heine's famous later lyrics are 
Leise zieht durch mein Gemut, 1 Derik' ich an DeiUschland 
in der Nacht, 2 the exquisite epitome of his affection for 
Germany Ich hatte einst ein schones Vaterland* and the 
tender lines to his wife Ich war, o Lamm, als Hirt be- 
stellt. 4 

Heine's very first prose work, the four volumes of Reise- 
bilder 5 (1826-31), in which he told experiences and ob- 
servations of his life and travel in Germany, 

His Prose. 

Italy, and England, displays all the beauties 
and faults of his prose in general, the flashes of wit and the 
light of pure poetry, the vividness and smoothness of ex- 
pression, the confusion of discordant ideas, the cruel gibes 
at honored men and institutions, the mockery of religion. 
Heine's articles on French political affairs and French life, 
written for publication in German newspapers, were after- 
ward collected under three titles, Franzbsische Zustande 9 
(1833), Der Salon 7 (1835-40), and Lutetia 8 (1854). His 
caustic attacks on Germany, scattered through nearly all 
his prose work, associated him in spirit with a group of 
reformers, the so-called "Young Germans/' whom we 
shall meet in the next chapter. Heine wrote Die Roman- 
tische Schide 9 (1836) with the desire to instruct the French 
concerning German Romanticism; his book contains un- 
savory personal ridicule and errors of fact and judgment, 
but it presents many acute observations on Romanticism 
and brilliant characterizations of various Romantic poets. 



1 "Gently passes through my soul." 
a "If in the night I think of home." 
a " In days gone by I had a fatherland." 
4 " I was thy God-sent shepherd, lamb." 
6 Pictures of Travel. 

6 French Affairs. 

7 The Salon. 

8 Lutetia, an old name for the city of Paris. 
• The Romantic School. 
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Whereas Heine in his life and in his works reflects 
directly the Romantic and iconoclastic spirit of his time, 
DreBt ^ Annette von Droste-Hulshoff (1797-1848) re- 

HuUbotr sisted with striking independence all contem- 
porary currents which did not accord with her 
own feeling and thought. Nevertheless, as a pious Cath- 
olic, she is closely related with Romanticism. Her poems 
lack a smooth, melodious flow, but they have genuine feel- 
ing and a strength in presentation which rank this shy 
noblewoman first among the German poets of her sex. 
Her country's literature was permanently enriched by the 
intimate pictures of nature in the poems Dvrehwachie 
Nacht, 1 Am Turm, 2 and others, by the sympathetic de- 
lineation of character in the poems Getheemane, Die junge 
Mutter* Der sterbende General* and Die beschritnkte Frau,* 
by ballads like Die Vergettung,* and by the short story Die 
Jvdenbvche? 

1 A Vigil. > By the Tower. 

* The Young Mother. 4 The Dying OeneraL 

* A Simple Woman. * The AtonemenL 
7 The Jew's Beech-tree. 



CHAPTER XX 

LITERATURE IN THE YEARS OF REACTION 

When the victorious German hosts returned to their 

homes from the wars against Napoleon in 1813 and 1815, 

they came with the confident expectation of a 

Meaniuor new political life. A constitutional share in 

" R««ction.™ . . * ill -ii 

their government had been promised to them as 
a reward for their response to the fatherland's cry of dis- 
tress, but they soon found that their dream of political 
liberty was an illusion. Under the guidance of Metternich, 
her Prime Minister, Austria adopted at once the principles 
of "reaction," the denial to her people of any part in polit- 
ical affairs, a rigid censorship of the press, a wholesale sup- 
pression of public opinion, — in short, a reaction in favor of, 
or a return to, extreme absolute monarchism. As in times 
past, the example which Austria now set became the stand- 
ard for nearly all the states of Germany. Beginning about 
1815, this spirit of reaction prevailed until 1848, when the 
popular discontent, which had become more and more 
acute in the thirties and forties, at last broke out into open 
rebellion. Even now the people did not gain all they hoped 
for, but in Austria Metternich was dismissed, in Prussia 
the first steps toward constitutional government were taken, 
and everywhere the most objectionable features of reaction 
were stamped out forever. Much of the literature of the 
rt<rf yearn preceding 1848 reflects the spirit of an- 
; much of it was written 
i propaganda, as we have 
already seen in the case of Heine. Many authors were 
directly impeded la their poetic careers by the obstacles 
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which the agents of reaction put in their paths. No one 
could remain wholly unaffected by the distressing state of 
public life. 

The stifling effects of reaction are nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the drama of the time, nor in any life more 
Gruipwzer than * n that of Franz Grillparzer, the gre a t e s t 
HmLiuISd dramatist of these decades and the first not- 
Worka able Austrian in modern German literature. 

Bom in Vienna, January 15, 1791, he lived the narrow, 
oppressed life of a petty government official throughout 
his best years. He was by nature a very timid man, and 
when he was further hindered in his poetic advancement 
by the censor's foolish intervention, he drew back into die 
life of a recluse and died June 21, 1872; only in his last 
years did he receive the honor which he deserved. Grill- 
parzer studied and mastered all his time offered which 
could develop and ripen his genius. He learned from 
Goethe's I phi genie and Schiller's WaUenstein, from die 
great poets of antiquity, and from Shakespeare; he served 
his apprenticeship to Romanticism, and he studied the 
Spanish drama which the Romanticists had introduced, 
especially the works of Lope de Vega; finally, he was stimu- 
lated by the jovial humor and romantic fancifulness of the 
Viennese popular drama. But deep feeling for poetic truth 
and sincerity preserved him from imitation. The poetic 
content of his dramas, their fine psychological analysis of 
human character and action, the dignity and the deep but 
restrained passion of his men and women, are his own. 

Grillparzer's first work of note, Die Ahnfrau 1 (1817), 
is a "fate" tragedy which with many of the faults common 
His First t° its kind bears witness to the instinctive 
PUys * dramatic genius of its author. In one long 

stride, however, he advanced from its midnight gloom to 
the noon-day clarity of Sappho (1819). The latter play 

1 The Ancestress. 
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presents the unhappy love and voluntary death of the 
Greek poetess Sappho in general accord with the usual 
accounts of her life. Grillparzer added, however, much 
that was new, and, above all, he told the story with deep 
sympathy; the discord between life and art which wrecked 
Sappho's happiness, as it had that of Goethe's Tasso, 
Grillparzer had himself experienced. As Euripides's 
Iphigenia among the Taurians inspired Goethe to his 
Iphigenie, so the same Greek dramatist's Medea now 
spurred Grillparzer to the dramatic treatment of the story 
of Jason and the Golden Fleece. The trilogy Das goldene 
Vliess 1 (1822), consisting of Der Oastfreund, 2 Die Argo- 
naiiten, 3 and Medea, forges the tragic content of Jason's and 
Medea's life into a chain of guilt and just but awful retribu- 
tion. In Medea, especially, Grillparzer rises to heights of 
dramatic power which he does not approach in his earlier 
plays. 

The history of his native land was the source for Grill- 
parzer's next work, the tragedy Konig Ottokars Oluck und 
Historical Ende 4 (1825), in which he illustrates the fickle- 
Tragedics. ness Q f ^j^iy fortune. The dignity of die 

unpretending Habsburg Rudolf affords a striking contrast 
to the mock glory of the haughty, rebellious King of Bohe- 
mia, Ottocar. But the factional political life of Austria in 
the twenties was not the atmosphere in which patriotic 
drama could thrive. The theme of Grillparzer's next 
tragedy, Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn 5 (1830), is indeed 
taken from Hungarian history, that is, Austrian in a large 
sense, but this reverent glorification of faithfulness to duty, 
intended by its author as a kind of dramatic mirror for 
princes, met harsh misinterpretations from the public; in 
bitter chagrin Grillparzer gave up the series of Austrian 

1 The Golden Fleece. * The Quest. 

* The Argonauts. 4 King Ottocar'* Weal and Wo*. 

8 A Faithful Servant of His Master. 
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historical plays he had planned, and returned to the realm 
of the antique. 

The ancient oft-told story of the love and death of Hero 
and Leander now inspired Grillparzer to his most poetic 
HitLMt work, a deeply impressive tragedy which he 
*"•' called Des Meeres und der Liebe Wdlen 1 (1831), 

thus indicating by the title his romantic conception of 
the antique theme. In the fanciful play Der Traum, ein 
Leben 2 (1834), a grewsome dream shows the hero how the 
desire for worldly glory can lead a man to sacrifice his 
conscience and his inner peace of soul, and thus wreck his 
life. These two plays mark the climax of Grillparzer's 
genius; few plays in German literature have the poetry 
and the pathos of Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, and 
few have the dramatic intensity and power of Der Traum, 
ein Leben. In 1838 Grillparzer astonished his public by 
appearing as an author of comedy, in the play Weh dem, 
der liigt,* written the year before. In spite of the clever 
ideas, the poetry, and the pure morality of the comedy, it 
was not a success on the stage; it was more or less unin- 
telligible to the Viennese on account of the remote time of 
the action, the sixth century, and Austrian aristocrats felt 
insulted by the satirical figure of a nobleman in the play. 
Deeply wounded by its abrupt rejection, Grillparzer pub- 
lished no other complete plays, only the beautiful frag- 
ment Esther. Later, several tragedies were found among 
his literary remains which are thoroughly worthy of their 
author, Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg 4 Die Judin wm 
Toledo, 5 and Libussa, Grillparzer's most thoughtful work. 
Besides his dramas Grillparzer also wrote a short story, 
Der arme Spielmann,* a masterpiece in psychology; a con- 

1 Waves of the Sea and of Love. ■ A Dream is Life. 

■ Woe to Him Who Lies. 

4 Fraternal Strife in the House of Habsburg. 

* The Jewess of Toledo. c The Poor Musician. 
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siderable number of aphorisms and epigrams; and many 
poems, M ein Vaterland, 1 Abschied van Wien, 2 FeldmarschaU 
Radetzky, 9 and others. 

A compatriot of Grillparzer's, Ferdinand Raimund 
(1790-1836), achieved immediate fame; he is the classic 
Minor author of the Viennese popular drama. Der 

rSESS*' Alpenkdnig und der Menschenfeind* (1828) 
(1790-1836). and Der Verschwender 5 (1833) are gems of their 

kind, full of naive romanticism and hearty humor. So- 
ber, pedantic Ernst Raupach (1784-1852) wrote countless 
plays which were great favorites in their day, but they 
have long since been forgotten. The dramas of Christian 
Grabbe Grabbe (1801-36) were never produced with 

(1801-36). an y success# Grabbe blighted his talents by 

dissipation and never acquired any balance in his art. 
The tragedies Don Juan und Faust (1829), Friedrich 
Barbarossa (1829), and Napoleon (1831) are proofs of 
Grabbe's bold imagination and keen powers of observa- 
tion and characterization; but like the dramas of the 
Storm and Stress, they contain much of the unbridled 
passion and confusion of form which made effective stage 
presentation impossible. Grabbe's Scherz, Satire, Ironie 
und tiefere Bedeutung 9 (1822), a literary comedy in the 
style of Tieck, has much spontaneous wit. 

In spite of sundry efforts which classic and Romantic 

authors had made to establish a connection between liter- 

ature and life, the presentation of contempo- 

the His- rary conditions was a field of literary activity 

toncal Novel. * ... .„ , Jt . . j 

whose possibilities were still hardly imagined. 
From the time of Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre the novel 
had treated aesthetic questions almost exclusively. Die 

1 My Native Land. ' A Farewell to Vienna. 

* Field-Mar 8hal Radetzky. 

4 The King of the Alps and the Misanthrope. 

5 The Spendthrift. 

8 Jest, Satire, Irony, and Deeper Meaning. 
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WahlverwajuUschafien, which attempted a solution of a 
moral, social problem, was not considered a model, and 
Jean Paul's humoristic sentimental novels could serve as 
exemplary reflections of real life only in so far as they 
presented simple idyllic scenes. The depiction of the im- 
mediate present was delayed still longer by the example 
of Walter Scott's historical novels, Waverley (1814) and 
its successors, the influence of which can be traced in Ger- 
man literature as early as Arnim's Kronenwackter (1817), 
which was mentioned above. Wilhclm Hauff (born 1802 
in Stuttgart; died 1827) was a much more devoted fol- 
H«uir lower of Scott than Arnim, especially in his 

(X802-27). pleasing story of old Swabian knighthood 
Lichtenstein (1826). In the brief career which was granted 
to Hauff, he also wrote the lyrics Morgenrot, Morgenrot 1 
and SteV ich in finstrrr Milternacht? a number of fairy 
tales such as Das steinerne Herz,* and short stories; 
among the latter is the collection Phantasien im Bremer 
Ralskeller 4 (1827), which shows the influence of Hoff- 
Aiezii mann. The most gifted German disciple of 

(1798-1871). Scott was WiHibald Alexis, the pen-name of 
Wilhelm Haring (born 1798 in Breslau; died 1871). The 
first important novel by Alexis, Cabanis (1832), is a real- 
istic portrayal of the age of Frederick the Great. His 
later works, Der Roland von Berlin 8 (1840), Die Hosen dee 
Herrn von Bredow* (1846-48), Ruhe ist die erste Burger- 
pflicht 7 (1852), Isegrimm (1854), and others, also present 
truthful scenes and figures from Prussian history. Alexis 
in these novels, Tieck in his Vittoria Accorombona, and 

1 "Break of day, break of day." 

■ "When I stand at gloomy midnight." 

* The Stone Heart. 

4 Fantasies in the Wine Cellar of the Bremen TovmrhaXL 

5 Roland of Berlin. 

c The Breeches of Sir Bredow. 
7 Keep Cool. 
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Hermann Kurz (1813-73) in his romances SchiUers Heir 
matsjahre 1 (1843) and Der Sonnenwirt 2 (1855), showed 
very clearly that the purpose of the historical novel does 
not consist in the invention of romantic complications but 
in the presentation of life. Most story-tellers of this gen- 
eration, however, lacked historical insight and thorough 
knowledge; consequently many of their pictures are dis- 
torted and untrue, and their works as a whole are no longer 
classed as a part of real literature. 

Karl Immermann (born 1796 at Magdeburg, a soldier in 
the War of Liberation, died 1840 in Dusseldorf) followed 
Novels on Romantic currents at first, especially in his 
i£y te Life?~ P°etic drama Merlin (1832), but he soon turned 
immermann to the life of his time and assisted in reestab- 
(1796-1840). lining fiction dealing with contemporary con- 
ditions. The novel Die Epigonen 3 (1836) is built on the 
lines of Wilhelm Meister; it is a comprehensive painting 
of German social and intellectual life from the time of the 
War of Liberation to the thirties. In his chief work 
Munchhausen (1838-39), the first great German novel 
since the appearance of Goethe's Wahlverwandtschaften, 
Immermann presents a very forcible contrast: on the one 
hand, the sins and absurdities of so-called higher circles, 
and on the other — in an inserted village romance called 
Der Oberhof — the healthful atmosphere of a small com- 
munity. The warm sympathy and the truth with which 
Immermann here describes rural life, as well as his por- 
traits of a village judge and the fair Lisbeth, 
Peasant make Der Oberhof one of the treasures of Ger- 

man literature. About the same time as the 
appearance of Munchhausen, Jeremias Gotthelf (the pseu- 
donym of a Swiss pastor, Albert Bitzius, 1797-1854) 

1 Schiller's Life in His Native Province. 

2 Mine Host of "The Sun." 

3 The Epigoni, i. e., "weak descendants of a strong creative race." 
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published his vivid stories of peasant life, Leiden und 
Freuden tinea Schtdmeietere 1 (1838), Uli der Knecht* 
ootthtif (1841), its sequel, Uli der Pitchier* (1846), and 
(1797-1854). others. As compared with these thoroughly 
wholesome popular stories by Gotthelf, the Schwan- 
wtilder Darfgeechichten 4 (1843-54) by Berthold Auerbach 
(born 1812 in Nordstetten, died 1882) appear highly 
At»erb«ch colored and untrue; only a few of Auerbach's 
<i8ia-8a). stories, such as Diethdm von Buchenberg and 
Tolpatech,* have any lasting value. In the forties, how- 
ever, village tales were comparatively new, and Auerbach 
was one of the most popular authors of his day. His 
novels Auf der Hohe* (1865) and Dae Landhaus am 
Rhein 7 (1869) were also once read by all lovers of literature. 
Seinfeld Charles Sealsfield, in real life Karl Postl (1793- 
0793-1864). 1864), wrote much truer and more interesting 
stories than Auerbach, for example, Dae Kajiitenbuch* 
(1841). A wanderer in America for a long time, he prac- 
tised his remarkable descriptive powers exclusively on 
foreign conditions, often in a very careless style. James 
Fenimore Cooper was to a large extent the model of Seals- 
field as well as of Friedrich Gerstacker (181&-72), who 
wrote many exciting tales of American life. 

After the Revolution of July, 1830, had accomplished 
the overthrow of reaction and the triumph of popular 
"Young sovereignty in France, the discontent in Ger- 
tachi£acter many grew more and more bitter; the arbitrary 
ReprSenu- measures of different governments, the sup- 
tives# pression of public opinion, and the tendency 

toward the complete disintegration of the fatherland 
appeared more intolerable than ever. This fermentation 

1 The Sorrows and Joys of a Schoolmaster. 

' Uli the Hired Man. ' Uli the Leaseholder. 

4 Village Tales of the Black Forest. 

8 A name, "Blockhead." 8 On the Heights. 

7 The Villa on the Rhine. 8 Cabin Book. 
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soon expressed itself in literature. As early as the begin- 
ning of the thirties, several gifted young authors, who were 
very soon classed together under the name of "Young 
Germany," assumed the rdle of leaders of the people. 
The main purpose of the "Young Germans" was to 
voice the popular protest against the reactionary spirit of the 
time, and in this way to force the establishment of a liberal 
form of government in all the German states. They also 
attacked Romanticism, religion, and the morals and cus- 
toms of the middle classes, but political reform was their 
main object, and political abuses were the main subjects 
„ , , of their writings. Heine claimed to have called 

Heine fl"4 ... 

Borne forth this agitation, but Ludwig Borne (born 

at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1786; died, 1837, 
in Paris) can with equal right be called the first of the 
Young Germans. His Brief e aus Paris 1 (written 1830- 
33), in which he attacked toadyism at court, censorship 
and other forms of tyranny, were among the first and 
most eloquent expressions of Young German spirit. 
Borne was a master of prose style, the influence of which 
on his generation was deep and lasting. The revolution- 
ary, socialistic views of the novelist George Sand and vari- 
ous other French authors whom Heine and Borne knew 
personally in Paris, recur again and again in the works of 
Young Germany. 

Besides Heine and Borne, leading representatives of the 
new movement were Karl Gutzkow and Heinrich Laube, 
^^ both of whom were at first committed to purely 

"Young negative, destructive polemics in the form of 
newspaper articles. In 1835 Gutzkow (born 
1811 in Berlin, died 1878) published a novel, Watty die 
Zweiflerin, 2 whose revolutionary, anti-religious tendencies 
aroused a great sensation and caused the author a 
brief imprisonment. Gutzkow's most important novel is 

1 Letters from Paris. 2 Watty the Sceptic. 
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Die Ritter vom Geiste l (1850-52), in which he presents his 
political and social ideas with that minute attention to 
Gutxkow the details of the picture which we shall find 
(1811-78). characteristic of novelists at the end of the 
century. Der Zanberer von Rom 2 (1858-61) and Gutzkow's 
other later novels show a decline in his powers. His 
dramas include a comedy, Zopf und Schwert* (1844), and 
a tragedy, Uriel Acosia (1847), a powerful plea for freedom 
of thought and Gutzkow's best dramatic work; mention 
may also be made here of Der Kdnigslieutenard 4, (1849), 
a play written for the centenary of Goethe's birth and 
dealing with more or less fictitious events in Goethe's 

Uttbe childhood. The chief interest of Heinrich 

(1806-84). L^g ( j bom 1806 in Silesia> dM 18g4) ^3 

focussed on the stage. Heine's Reisebilder inspired him to 
a similar work of large conception which he called Reise- 
novellen s (1834-37), and he also wrote a realistic novel on 
the time of the Thirty Years' War, Der dentsche Krieg* 
(1865-66), but his best works are his books on theatrical 
matters, Das Burgtheater 1 (1868) and others, and his two 
plays, Die Karlsschvler 8 (1847), a story of Schiller's life at 
the Karlsschule, and Graf Essex 9 (1856), Laube's most 
finished drama. 

Young Germany was assisted in its attempts at political 
regeneration by several lyric poets who have been favor- 
Political ites °f the German people on account of their 
Poet8, courageous independence and strong national 

Hoffmann spirit. Heinrich Hoffmann, or Hoffmann von 
Fauenieben Fallersleben (1798-1874), as he is known 
(1798-1874). from ki s birthplace, was the author of many 

warm patriotic lyrics, Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 

1 Knights of the Spirit. * The Sorcerer of Rome. 

* Queue and Sword. * The King's Lieutenant, ef. p. 178. 

6 Stories of Travel fl The German War. 

7 The Burg Theatre, in Vienna. 8 Pupils of the Karlsschule. 
9 Lord Essex. 
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cdles 1 (1841), Wie kdnnt'ich dein vergessent 2 Treue Liebe 
bis zum Grabe 3 and others, and of many pretty children's 
songs. The publication of his revolutionary Unpoli- 
tische Lieder 4 (1840-41) led to his dismissal from a 
professorship at the university of Breslau and to a wan- 
dering existence which lasted many years. The greatest 
of these political poets was Ferdinand Freiligrath (born 
Freiiigrath 1810 in Detmold, died 1876), a man of fine 
(1810-76). artistic sense and vivid imagination. He wrote 
the musical, touching lyrics lieb\ so lang du lieben 
Jcannst, 5 Die Auswanderer : Ich kann den Blick nicht von 
4wch wenden,* the brilliantly colored descriptions of the 
tropics Lowenritt 7 and Der Mohrenfurst, 8 and the capital 
ballad Prinz Eugen? Freiligrath's most famous political 
poems are contained in the collections Die Toten an die 
Lebenden 10 (1848) and Neuere politische und sociale Ge- 
dichte 11 (1849-51), among the latter especially Vonunten 
auf! 12 The Franco-German War in 1870 drew from the 
aging poet two more impassioned poems, Hurra Germania 
and Die Trompete von Gravelotte : Sie haben Tod und Ver- 
derben gespien. 13 Freiligrath was also a translator of taste 
and feeling, especially of his friend Longfellow and of 
Mosen Burns. The Saxon Julius Mosen (1803-67) 

(1803-67). wrote poems with political purposes, but his 
most effective work was in ballads on events in German and 
Austrian history; for example, Andreas Hofer, Der Trom- 



1 "Germany, Germany, o'er all else." 

a "How could I e'er forget thee?" 

3 " Faithful love e'en to the grave." 4 NortrPoliHcal Songs. 

6 "Oh, love as long as love thou canst." 

8 The Emigrants : " I cannot turn my gaze away from you." 

7 The Lion's Ride. 8 The Moorish Prince. 

9 Prince Eugene. 10 The Dead to the Living. 
11 New Political and Social Poems. u From Below Up! 

13 The Trumpet of Gravelotte : " Destruction and death they have 
hurled against us." 
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peter an der Kalzbach, 1 and Die letzten Zekn vom viertm 
Regiment? Other political poets who were widely known 
in the forties were Georg Herwegh (1817-75), the un- 
balanced author of Gedichte eines Lebendigen* (1841 and 
1844), and Franz Dingelstedt (1814-51), the poet of the 
Lieder eines kosmopolitischen Nachtvxichters 4 (1842). Die 
Wacht am Rhein * was written by Max Schneckenburger 
(1819-49) in 1840. 

Several Austrian poets rose in anger against the reac* 
tionary policy of Metternich, and wrote in accord with 
Lenau ^ e spirit of Young Germany. The most 

(1803-50). gifted of these Austrians was the brooding, 
pessimistic poet Nikolaus Lenau, whose real name was 
Nikolaus Niembsch (born 1802 in Hungary, died 1850). 
He was a romantic lyricist of deep elegiac feeling in Der 
Postilion 9 and Schilflieder, 7 a realistic poet of life among the 
people of Hungary in Die Werbung,* Die drei Zigeuner,* 
and Die Heideschenke, 10 and a passionate champion of 
freedom of conscience in his lyrical epics Savonarola (1837) 
and Die Albigenser 11 (1842). Disgusted with political 
conditions in Austria, and disappointed in his journey to 
America, where he failed to find the freedom of his dreams, 
unhappy everywhere, Lenau grew more and more bitter, 
and at last died insane. In his poetry and in his lyrical 
drama Faust (1836) Lenau appears as one of the first of 
the many pessimists in nineteenth-century German lit- 
erature. Anastasius Griin, the pseudonym of Count An- 
ton von Auersperg (1806-76), was a follower of Romanti- 

1 The Trumpeter of the Katzbach, a small stream in Silesia. 
* The Last Ten Men of the 4th Regiment. 

3 Poems of a Living Man. 

4 Songs of a Cosmopolitan Night Watchman. 

5 The Watch on the Rhine. 8 The Postilion. 

7 Songs of the Rushes. 8 The Recruiting. 

9 The Three Gypsies. 10 The Tavern on the Heath. 

11 The Albigenses. 
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cism in his cycle of poems Der letzte Ritter l (1830), an 
epithet applied to Maximilian I; but Griin soon launched 
GrUn forth boldly against the Austrian government 

(1806-76). in his Spaziergange eines Wiener Poeten* 
Bauernfew (1831). Eduard von Bauernfeld (born 1802 in 
2-90 . Vienna, died 1890) was a dramatist exclu- 
sively. In the comedy Grossjdhrig 3 (1846) he wittily ridi- 
culed the tyrannical police regime of contemporary Austria. 
His most finished and most amusing play is Biirgerlich und 
Romantisch* (1835). The plays of Roderich Benedix 
(1811-73) are on a lower level than those of Bauernfeld 
in dramatic construction and in truth to life, but Das 
bemooste Haupt* (1841) and other comedies by Benedix 
have entertained countless audiences. 

The Young Germans were too much absorbed by their 
political aims and purposes to pay much heed to the cul- 
Romantic tivation of poetry, and people grew weary of 
Lyric Poets, literature devoted to politics. Hence the pure 
joy of creation and the expression of tender subjective 
emotion which we find in poems by Preiligrath, Lenau, 
and others, and which played no part in the work of the 
Young German movement, began to reassert themselves 
more and more generally. A distinct desire to revive the 
poetry of Romanticism appeared. The little epic Otto der 
Schutz e (1843) by Gottfried Kinkel (1815-82), a vigorous 
apostle of liberalism in politics, is an echo of genuine Ro- 
simrock manticism. Karl Simrock (1802-76), like the 
(1802-76). ear iy Romanticists, revived old German po- 
ems; he translated several into modern German and began 
his version of the Dietrich saga, Das Amelungerdied, 7 with 
a poem, Widand der Schmied 8 (1835), that is permeated 

1 The Last Knight. ■ Strolls of a Viennese Poet. 

* Of Age. 4 Bourgeois and Romantic. 

6 The Oay Old Sport. • Otto the Marksman. 

7 The Lay of the Amelungs. ■ Wieland the Smith. 
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with the true epic spirit. He also wrote the lyric Wamung 
vot dem Rhcin 1 and several successful ballads, Der ver- 
senkte Hort, 2 Der Schmied von Solingcn* and Die halbe 
Flaeche.* Moritz Graf von Strachwitz (1822-47) proved 
atr*chwitx his poetic gifts by the lyrics and ballads Dqm 
08M-47). Her2 wn Douglas,* Helgee Treue* and Der 
gefangene Admiral 7 as well as by the stirring stanzas enti- 
tled Germania. 

The greatest lyric poet of this group, Eduard Morike, 
took no part, poetical or otherwise, in the conflicts of these 
Morike years, and it was a long time therefore before 

(1804-75). hjg gif^ were generally recognized. Mdrike 
(born 1804 in Ludwigsburg; died 1875 in Stuttgart) pub- 
lished first the artists' novel Maler NoUen " (1832), a form- 
less, imaginative work in the style of Wilhdm Meieter and 
various Romantic novels; in spite of beauties in charac- 
terization, it derives its importance chiefly from the 
poems scattered through it. Much better prose works are 
the charming fairy tale Das Stuttgarter Hxdzelmannlein,* 
with the interwoven Hisiorie von der schonen Lau, 10 and the 
short story Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag. 11 Mftrike's dis- 
tinction, however, rests upon his collected poems pub- 
lished first in 1838. Spontaneity and tenderness are the 
abiding charm of the popular lyrics Das verlassene Magd- 
lein, 12 SoldatenbratU, 13 Schon Rohtraut, 14 and Ein Stiindlein 
wohl vot Tag. 1 * Morike was a poet who found expression 
without apparent effort for the secret emotions of the 
human heart and for the subtle charms of nature; for ex- 

1 Warning to Shun the Rhine. * The Sunken Hoard. 

9 The Smith of Solingen. * The Half-Bottie. 

5 The Heart of Douglas. • Helge's Loyalty. 

7 The Captive Admiral. 8 Nolten the Painter. 

9 The Stuttgart Brownie. 10 The Story of Pretty Lau. 
11 Mozart on the Journey to Prague. u The Forsaken Maiden. 

M The Soldier's Betrothed. u Fair Rohtraut. 
18 An Hour ere Break of Day. 
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ample, in the lyrics Denk* es, o Sede, 1 Im FruMing, 2 An 
einem Wintermorgen,* Um Mitternaekt, 4 Lied vom Winde,* 
and An eine Aolsharfe.* He showed gifts of jovial humor 
and vivid clearness in his idyls Der alte Turmhahn 7 and 
Idytte vom Bodensee, 8 and in poems written in imitation of 
the ancients. He was a master of simple melodious lan- 
guage. Although his range is limited, Morike is one of the 
most genuine, spontaneous lyric poets of German literature. 
Two Austrians, Stif ter and Halm, also show strong Ro- 
mantic leanings. Adalbert Stifter (born 1805 in the Bo- 
stifter hemian Forest, died 1868) remained untouched 

(1805-68). by th e political currents of his age. The iso- 
lated life of his native province is the subject of his best 
work, Studwn 9 (1844-50) and Bunte Steine 10 (1852), col- 
lections of short stories which include several gems of de- 
scriptive art such as Das Heidedorf 11 and Abdias. Stifter's 
tales are uneven in value, but all of them are expressions 
of a poetic soul who overcame intense passion by sim- 
ple piety. Stifter had a serious, sane view of life, and 
Haim his romanticism was inborn. The dramatist 

(1806-71). Priedrich Halm (the pen-name of Eligius von 
Miinch-Bellinghausen, 1806-71), on the other hand, seems 
to use romantic elements chiefly for the sake of artistic 
effect. His plays, Griseldis (1834), Der Sohn der Wildnia u 
(1842), Der Fechter von Ravenna 13 (1854), and others, are 
more spectacular than true, but for a time they eclipsed 
the masterpieces of Grillparzer in general popularity. 

1 Remember, oh Soul. * In ike Springtime. 

9 On a Winter's Morning. * At Midnight. 

8 Song of the Wind. • To an Molian Harp. 

7 The Old Weathercock on the Tower. 

8 An Idyl of Lake Constance. 9 Studies. 

10 Many-colored Stones. " The Village on the Heath. 

12 The Son of the Wilderness, performed in English also under the 
title Ingomar. 
M The Gladiator of Ravenna. 
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As mentioned above, Romanticism was a stimulus in 
many branches of science. Among the conspicuous schol- 
Piai 0#0 pb«i *rs of the time who are notable here either as 
Azof's? 1 " original authors or through their direct influ- 
Piriod - ence on literature, the Grimm brothers may 

again be named. Their worthy disciple and continuator 
as a master of Germanic philology, especially in text 
criticism, was Karl Lachmann (1793-1851). Friedrich 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834), a theologian of pious feeling 
and free, independent spirit, and the philosophers Fichte 
and Schelling have been mentioned already in connection 
with the Romantic School. Wilhelm Hegel (1770-1831), 
who claimed that his philosophy could solve the deepest 
riddles of the universe and human life, was the most in- 
fluential thinker of his time. His most bitter opponent, 
Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860), was a pessimistic 
philosopher whose influence on literature was not less 
deep than that of Hegel, but much later; Schopenhauer 
also stands high, from a purely literary point of view, on 
account of his mastery of style. The leading historians of 
the time are Friedrich von Raumer (1781-1873), the author 
of a well-written history of the Hohenstaufens, and Leo- 
pold von Ranke (1795-1886), who united an amaring 
knowledge of the sources of history with rare art in pres- 
entation in Die rbmiachen Papete dee sechzehnien und 
eiebzehnten Jahrhunderts ' (1834-36), Deutsche Oeechichie 
im ZeiiaUer der Reformation,* and other works. 

1 The History of the Papacy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. 
1 History of Germany during the Reformation. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE MUNICH GROUP OF POETS. THE GROWTH OF 

REALISM. FROM 1848 TO 1870 

The years which followed the political revolutions of 
1848 and 1849 brought many changes in German life and 
chmngetin literature. Privileges which the revolutionists 
iiteraxy won * or ^ e people at large were soon forfeited 
Abns ' by mistakes, but nevertheless an understanding 

for national, state, and civil life was permanently awak- 
ened. Middle-class society became conscious of its sig- 
nificance in public life. The periodicals, almanacs, and 
annuals in which amateurs in literature had found innoc- 
uous pleasure ceased publication or lost their importance; 
the hyperasthetic literature of numerous salons was super* 
seded by novels and dramas which embodied higher ideals, 
Authors now grasped their popular mission more clearly. 
They saw that art not only makes human existence mote 
beautiful and attractive, but that it expresses and re- 
presents all phases of life which have any real significance; 
they saw that literature must remain in constant touch 
with reality. New standards were thus proclaimed, and 
there were men of talent and energy whose earliest works 
augured worthy achievement in line with these new ideals. 
Lyric poetry gave way to those forms of literature which, 
above all others, are able to present life, the drama and the 
novel. 

Such a revolution was of course not aceomptiibed at 
n, »— ^ once, nor was it acc omplis hed everywhere wfdi 
***- the same force and finality. Bat cve» the 

writers who cherished chutfkal mA Bomantif tmdtfowf 
sought a connection with real life, The 
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of the heirs of former times were the poets who were gath- 
ered together in Munich by Maximilian II, the art-loving 
king of Bavaria. The head of this group was the lyric 
G«ib«i P oe ^ Emanuel Geibel. Born in Lubeck in 

(i8is-t4). 1815, he was called to the Bavarian capital in 
1851, where he remained for sixteen years the genial, sym- 
pathetic friend of innumerable admirers. He died in his 
native city in 1884. In his first collection of poems, pub- 
lished in 1840, Geibel is still under the romantic spell of 
Heine, Uhland, and Eichendorff, but he shows independ- 
ent lyrical gifts in his very next collection, Juniudieder 1 
(1848). The Neue Gedickte* (1856), his best volume of 
verse, was followed by the collections Gcdichte und Qe- 
denkbldtter* (1864), Heroldsrufe* (1871), and Spatherbit- 
bldtter s (1877). His best-known single poems include the 
cycle Ada written in memory of his wife, who died three 
years after their marriage, the patriotic lyrics Durch ticfe 
Nackt ein Brausen zieht,* Nun lasst die Glocken, 7 FlamnU 
auf von alien Spitzen,* Wer reckt in Freuden wandern will* 
Der Mai isi gekommen, 10 and Wenn sick zwei Herzen 
scheiden, 11 the poems in free rhythms grouped under the 
title Dichterlos, 12 and the historical epic Der Tod dee Tibe- 
rius. 13 Melodious language and a joyous love of beauty 
are Geibel's distinguishing characteristics; his verses were 
a model for many minor poets. Lesser lyric and epic 
poets in the group around Geibel were Hermann Ltngg 
(1820-1905), Julius Grosse (1828-1902), Count Adolf 

I Songs of Junius. * New Poems. 

* Poems and Leaves of Remembrance. * A Herald's Summons. 

5 Leaves of Late Autumn. 

6 " A tumult surges through the night." 

7 "Now ring the bells." 

* "Flare up from all the summits." 
•"Whoe'er will roam in perfect joy." 
10 "Lo! May is here again." 

II "When two fond hearts must say farewell." 

"Poet's Lot. » The Death of Tiberius. 
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von Schack (1815-94), who was an excellent translator of 
the Persian poet Firdausi, Heinrich Leuthold (1827-79), 
and Friedrich Bodenstedt (1819-92), whose Liedet des 
Mirza Schaffy * (1851) were once widely read. Wilhelm 
Hertz Hertz (1835-1902) is remembered for his recre- 

(1835-1902). ations f mediaeval sagas, such as Hugdietrichs 

Bravtfahrt* (1863) and Bruder Rausch,* and for his modern 
German versions of Gottfried von Strassburg's Tristan 
(1877) and Wolfram von Eschenbach's Parzival (1898); 
he also retold entertaining stories in verse by old French 
poets, especially those in his Spielmannsbuck 4 (1886). 

The works of Paul Heyse show a greater versatility and 
a more intimate knowledge of modern life than the prod- 
Heyfe ucts of any other member of the Munich 

(bom 1830). group. Heyse was born in Berlin in 1830. 
He studied the Romance languages at the university, and 
after a year in Italy accepted, in 1854, Maximilian's call 
to Munich, which has been his chief place of residence ever 
since. Many of Heyse's short stories, the first of which, 
L'Arrabbiata* appeared in 1854, are little models of 
story-telling, Auferstanden* Das Mtidchen von Treppi, 7 
Andrea Delfin, Das Gluck von Rothenbturg,* Siechentrost, 9 
Anfang und Ende, 10 Die Stickerin von Treviso, 11 and others. 
The theme of these stories is usually an interesting psy- 
chological problem. The scene is frequently laid in Italy; 
Heyse knows the Italian people through and through, and 
he describes their life with great art In his novels Heyse 
deals chiefly with aristocratic and literary circles. The 
first and best of his novels Kinder der WeU u (1873) caused 

1 Songs of Mirza Schaffy. 

I Hugdietrich's Journey in Quest of a Bride. 

' Friar Rush. < The Minstrel's Book. 

• The Vixen. • Risen Again. 

1 The Maiden of Treppi. * The Luck of Rothenburg. 

9 A name, "Comforter of the Sick." " Beginning and End. 

II The Needle-woman of Treviso. * Children of the Wotid. 
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a sensation both by its admirable picture of contemporary 
life and by its frankly atheistic views. Im Paradieae 1 
(1875) is a novel of artists' life in Munich, shallower in 
content but interesting in its details. Two of Heyse's 
many dramas, Hans Lange (1866) and Cotberg 7 (1868), 
have been very successful in Germany on account of their 
glowing patriotism; Maria von Magdala* (1890) has met 
with favor both at home and abroad. Heyse's most sin- 
cere and finished poems are Ober ein Stundlein,* Wetiratr 
sel? Ich wandle still den Waldespfad,* Hat dick die Liebs 
beruhrt, 1 and the wonderful cycle Meinen Toten.* 

Other lyric poets of the time besides those in the Mu- 
nich group were Karl Gerok (1819-90), the author of the 
moor lyric collection Palmblatter 9 (1857) and of the 

Poet8, patriotic poems Die Rosse von Gravelotte" and 

Des devise hen Knaben Tischgebet, 11 Hermann von Gilm 
(1812-64), whose most familiar poems are AUerseden, 12 
Gedvld! sagst du, 1 * and Es liegen Veilchen dvnkdblau, 14 and 
Georg Fischer (1816-97), who wrote the patriotic song 
Nut einen Mann aus MiUionen * and many purely lyric 
poems. 

One of the most favored products of literature during 
these years was the romantic story in verse. Wald- 
storiet in meisters Brautfahrt w (1851), by Otto Roquette 
Vene - (1824-96), is a good illustration. This "tale of 

travel, of the Rhine and wine," Roquette's only successful 

1 In Paradise. 

* The name of a town on the Baltic Sea. 

9 Mary of Magdala. 4 And Yet an Hour. 

• Riddles of the Universe. fl " I wander down the forest path." 

7 " If love has ever touched thee." 

8 To My Dead. • Palm Leaves. 

10 The Steeds of Gravehtte. " A German Boy's Grace at Table. 

12 AU Souls'. ,3 " You say, Have patience! n 

14 "There lie the dark-blue violets." 

u "One man alone in many millions." 

w Woodruff* 8 Journey in Pursuit of a Betrothed. 
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literary venture, was extremely popular in its day. Two 
years after its appearance Joseph Viktor von Scheffel 
scheffei (born and died in Karlsruhe 1826-86) pub- 

(1826-86). lished his still more famous "song of the Upper 
Rhine," Der Trompeter von Sakkingen, 1 the most spon- 
taneous and pleasing of all the romantic stories in verse. 
Scheffel also wrote the collections of lyric poems Frau 
Aventiure 2 and Bergpsalmen, 3 and a group of rollicking 
student songs, Gavdeamus. Scheffel's masterpiece is the 
novel Ekkehard (1855), a picture of German life in the tenth 
century; it sprang from an enthusiastic study of the time, 
and it is executed with all of Scheffel's poetic warmth and 
with great power in characterization. Very different from 
Scheffel's humoristic style are the works of the Austrian 
Hameriing Robert Hamerling (1830-89). In Hamerling's 
(1830-89). lyrics and epics romantic elements are com- 
bined with modern pessimism, especially in the spirited 
epics Ahasver in Rom 4 (1866) and Der K'onig von Sion 5 
Jordan (1869). Another epic poet of the time besides 

(1810-1904). Hamerling was Wilhelm Jordan (1819-1904). 
The best of Jordan's works is Die Nibelunge* (1869-74), 
a restoration, in alliterative verse, of the famous German 
saga; it contains splendid pictures of the past, but it is 
weighted down with very modern wisdom. 

The great master of the music drama, Richard Wagner 
(born 1813 in Leipsic, died 1883), revived various medi- 
wagner 8eva ' sagas with surpassing dramatic art in 
(1813-83). th e librettos of Tannhduser (first produced in 
1845), Lohengrin (1850), Tristan und Isolde (1865), Der 
Ring des Nibelungen 7 (1876), and Parsifal (1882). Wag- 
ner's vivid, sparkling presentation of the time of Hans 

1 The Trumpeter of Sdckingen. * My Lady Adventure. 

* Mountain Psalms. 4 Ahasuerus in Rome. 

6 The King of Zion. • The Nibelungs. 

7 The Ring of the Nibelung. 
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Sachs, Die Meisiersinger von N umber g l (1868), is a classic 
German comedy. Wagner saw in the union of the arts, 
especially of poetry and music, the means to the noblest, 
fullest expression of life. The influence of Wagner has not 
only dominated later operatic music; the German stage has 
benefited vastly by the example of his productions of his 
operas in Bayreuth. From Wagner the German theatre 
had an opportunity to learn the artistic effect of a perform- 
ance in which attention is paid to detail, and in which, 
above all, every individual part is subordinated to the 
whole. 

The modern realistic drama celebrated its first triumphs 
in the works of Hebbel and Ludwig, the two greatest Ger- 
The Dram* man dramatists since Kleist and Grillparaer. 
of Realism. 3 th were tragic poets of unusual creative 
strength and individuality, both were students of Shake- 
speare and Kleist. With a religious seriousness both en- 
deavored to exemplify the principle that the finished, poetic 
expression of absolute truth to life constitutes the highest 
art. 

Priedrich Hebbel, who was born in Wesselburen, Hol- 
stein, March 25, 1813, was the son of a mason in very lim- 
Hebbei ited circumstances. Against the most desperate 

(1813-63). odjg an( j assisted only by the unselfish devo- 
tion of an older friend, Elise Leasing, Hebbel gradually 
acquired an education, at first in his native province, and 
later in Hamburg, Heidelberg, and Munich. The gen- 
erosity of King Christian VIII of Denmark enabled him 
to travel in France and Italy for two years. As he was 
returning in 1845, he stopped in Vienna, where he deckled 
to settle. In 1846 he was married to the talented actress 
Christine Engehausen, and at once began to rise above the 
financial worries and the lack of appreciation on the part 
of his contemporaries which had threatened to blight his 

1 The Mastersingers of Nuremberg. 
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career. He died in Vienna, December 13, 1863, just after 
he had achieved his first undisputed success with his last 
drama, Die Nibdungen. 1 With almost superhuman 
strength Hebbel wrested his laurels from the fateful condi- 
tions of his early life and from an unappreciative age. He 
had a very high-strung disposition and he had a very keen 
analytic mind; his real feeling he rarely betrayed. Thus 
he was often brusque and forbidding, and he was under- 
stood and duly esteemed by few of his contemporaries. 
Hebbel is much less gifted in poetry than in 
the drama, but originality and power are char- 
acteristic features of the lyrical poems Winterlandschaft, 2 
Das atie Haw,* Grossmutter, 4 Dem Schmerz sein Reckt,* 
Bbser Ort,* and Ich und Du 9 7 and of the ballads Der 
Heidenknabe,* Das Kind am Brunnen? Bubensonntag, 1 * 
Der Brahmine, n and Vaterunser.** Hebbel's charming 
little epic Mutter und Kind " (1857) is in form an imitation 
of Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. 

Hebbel's significance in literature lies in his dramas, in 
their intense passion, in their unrelenting analysis of 
Hebbers human character, and in their command of the 
Dramu ' tragic. At times, indeed, his endeavor to search 
out and present the innermost secrets of human life leads 
him to a dissection of character whose ruthlessness offends 
our sensibilities, but his problems always command 
attention, and he is always master of them. His very first 
drama Judith (1840), in spite of its exaggerated concep- 
tion of Holofernes and other faults, glows with the passion 
which distinguishes its author; it culminates in two dos- 

1 The Nibelungs. » A Winter Landscape. 

« The Old House. 'Grandmother. 

• To Orief its Due. * An Evil Spot. 

7 / and Thou. • The Boy on the Heath. 

• The Child at the Spring. l0 A Boy's Sunday. 
11 The Brahmin. tt The Lord's Prayer. 
" Mother and Child. 
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ing acts of tremendous force. Genoveva (1841), a revival 
of a Romantic theme, is more restrained, cooler, and 
weaker than Judith. Maria Magdalene (1843) is a not 
unworthy successor of Emilia Qalotti and Kabale und 
Lube; its tragic elements, however, do not arise from a 
conflict between social classes, but from the oppressive lim- 
itations of life in a small community. Hebbel readied die 
acme of his powers after he had settled in Vienna. The 
weak, harsh features of his earlier plays now vanish, his 
feeling for truth remains, and the latter is united with a 
finer understanding of art. The four tragedies of this later 
period are Hebbel 's greatest works; all except Agnes Ber- 
nauer are written in verse. H erodes und Mariamne (1848) 
tells the story of a woman's love which has been mortally 
wounded by the unjust suspicion of her husband. In Agnee 
Bernauer (1851), Hebbel introduces more of the native, 
popular elements than in any other of his dramas. Agnes 
Bernauer, a daughter of middle-class people, has been se- 
cretly married to a young Duke. During her husband's 
absence she is accused of witchcraft and drowned in the 
Danube, so that he may be free to fulfil his duties to the 
state. Thus her fate represents the curse of beauty and a 
victory of reasons of state over love. A story by Herodotus 
was the source of Hebbel's next drama, Gyges und sein 
Ring l (1854). The king of Lydia permits Gyges, a young 
Greek, to gaze upon the naked beauty of Queen Rhodope, 
Gyges being rendered invisible by means of a magic ring. 
When Rhodope learns of her disgrace, she impels Gyges to 
restore her honor by killing the king and marrying her; 
but as soon as they are married, Rhodope stabs herself. 
The verse in which Hebbel clad this tragedy of wounded 
womanly modesty is as a whole the best he ever wrote. 
Hebbel's most imposing though not most original work is 
Die Nibelungen (1861), a trilogy consisting of Der ge- 

1 Gyges and His Ring. 
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hbrnte Siegfried, 1 Siegfrieds Tod, 2 and KriemhUds Roche. 9 
It is a dramatization of the Nibelungerdied with softening, 
modern touches; for example, in the impression of the 
final catastrophe: Dietrich von Bern appears here as the 
representative of a gentler Christian view of life as opposed 
to heathenism, which has been overthrown, but is still 
untamed. The mixture of modern and mediaeval elements 
detracts from the truth of the drama, but various indi- 
vidual scenes have great lyrical beauty and all of their 
author's dramatic power. Hebbel's play Demetrius, like 
Schiller's, was never finished. 

Otto Ludwig was born in Eisfeld, in Thuringia, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1813, that is, in the same year as Hebbel. Acute 
Ludwig suffering and poverty forced Ludwig to live 

(1813-65). th e ijf e f a recluse the greater part of his ca- 
* reer. He died in Dresden, his home for many years, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1865. Ludwig was much hindered in his artistic 
development by external circumstances and by his relent- 
less criticism and endless revision of his own works, due 
to worship of his model Shakespeare. In boldness of con- 
struction and in the perfect command of dramatic con- 
flicts he is inferior to Hebbel, but he is his equal in the de- 
lineation of character, and he surpasses him in his ex- 
traordinary capacity of presenting a perfect setting and 
atmosphere for a given scene. The talent for comedy 
which Ludwig showed in his early work Harms 

His Dramas. n . , ., (.1111 

Frei was unhappily not further developed. 
Ludwig found life very serious and soon turned to tragedy. 
Here his merits as a dramatist appear at once in several 
dramas written early in his life, but not published until 
after his death; this is the case especially with the drama 
Das Frdtdein von Scuderi,* whose theme he borrowed from 
Hoffmann's story of the same title, and with the tragedy 

1 Siegfried with the Horny Skin. * Siegfried's Death. 

• Kriemhild'8 Revenge. 4 Mademoiselle de Scudery. 
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of mfddle-class life Die Pfarrroac. 1 The tragedy Der Erb- 
forster f (1850) established Ludwig's fame. An employee 
on an estate considers himself the hereditary forester be- 
cause his father and grandfather held the same positi on 
before him; he believes that the new proprietor cannot 
legally displace him. When he refuses to obey an order, 
he receives his dismissal. Brooding revenge, he finally 
mistakes his own daughter for his master's son and shoots 
her. The attention to detail in this gloomy tragedy, the 
murmur of the forest throughout the action, ami the 
admirable characterization stamp Der Erbforster as one of 
the most impressive products of German realism. In the 
tragedy Die Makkab&er* (1852) Ludwig portrays a moth- 
er's heroic sacrifice and the power of national and relig- 
ious enthusiasm. The high level of Ludwig's dramas is 
maintained by the vivid village romances Die 
Heiterethei* (1855), Vom Regen in die Traufe,* 
and Zwischen Himmel und Erde* (1856), all of which take 
place in the country around Ludwig's birthplace. Tie 
first and second of these are amusing sketches of middle- 
class provincial life, while the last one, Ludwig's best story, 
is faultless in construction and in dramatic vividness. 
Hebbel and Ludwig were not generally recognized in their 
true greatness until years after their death. Their uncom- 
promising realism offended the taste of their time; people 
then preferred the theatrical cleverness and sentimentality 
of playwrights who have long since been forgotten. 

Klaus Groth (1819-99) of Holstein opened a new vein 
0roth of lyric poetry and revived recollections of 

(1819-99). Hebel and Voss when he began to publish the 
poems he had written in his native dialect His best col- 

1 The Rose of the Parsonage. * The Hereditary Forewter. 

• The Maccabees. * A name, " Sunshine." 

• Out of the Frying-pan into the Fire. 

• Between Heaven and Earth. 
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lection of verse is Quickborn 1 (1852), Groth grasped the 
popular life of Holstein with the eye of a true poet and 
used the Low German dialect most effectively in the ex- 
pression of the humorous and serious. 

The novel of realism developed much more richly and 
found much more appreciation than the realistic drama. 
The Novel of From the works of Charles Dickens novelists 
Realism. learned the art of presenting popular life with 
truth and humor. Gustav Freytag (born 1816 in Silesia, 
died 1895), who was once in active sympathy with the 
Freytag liberal aims of Young Germany, illustrates in 
O816-95). y s literary career the recession of the drama 
in favor of the novel. He began with several plays, the 
chief of which is Die Journalisten 2 (1853), the finest com- 
edy on contemporary life since Minna von Barnhelm. 
Then he turned to the novel and depicted the life of Ger- 
man middle classes with humor and understanding, the 
life of merchants' in Soil und Haben* (1855), and that of 
scholars in Diet verlorene Handschrift 4 (1864). Freytag 
afterward took up the presentation of historical condi- 
tions. The graphic essays Bilder aus der deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit* (1859-62) include admirable studies of the 
life and character of Luther and Frederick the Great. 
Later, after the model of Arnim, Alexis, and Scheffel, 
Freytag wrote historical novels; these are in the form of 
a series of pictures of German life from the migration of 
the races in the fourth and fifth centuries down to the 
Revolution of 1848; of the eight novels forming this 
series entitled Die Ahnen* (1872-80), the first, Ingo und 
Ingraban, and the fifth, Marcus Konig, are the best 

Groth's poems were the original inspiration of the Low 
German dialect stories and poems by Fritz Reuter (1810- 

1 Fountain of Youth. * Journalist*. 

9 Debit and Credit. * The Lost Manuscript. 

• Pictures of the German Past. • Our Ancestors. 
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74), a native of Mecklenburg; but where Groth 
lyric poet, Reuter was a realistic novelist Reuter's great- 
Rtater ^ achievement is the prose work OUe Kamdr 

0810-74). fc n i (1860-64), which is composed of three 
parts, Ut de Franzosentid? Ut mine Festungstid, 9 and Ut 
mine Stromtid? The second of these is a record of. die 
seven years' imprisonment which Reuter had to suffer 
because as a student he had worn the colors of a society 
opposed to the reactionary spirit of the time. Ut mine 
Stromtid, which is based on events and observations of 
Reuter's life as an agriculturist in his native province, is 
the most vital and significant part of OUe KameUen. No 
one before or after Reuter has ever drawn a more varied, 
more truthful picture of life in a German province than 
Reuter gave here of Mecklenburg. He is a master of 
realism, of hearty, popular humor, and of pathos. The best 
of his other works are the novel Dorchlduckting* (1866) 
and the story in verse Kein Hiisung 6 (1858). These, like 
his chief work, are favorite books of the whole nation in 
spite of their dialect. 

Like Reuter, the novelist Wilhelm Raabe (born 1831) 
is noted for his humor, but Raabe's is not the naive spon- 
Rube taneous fun of the people. He laughs at his 

(bom 1831). characters rather than with them, but it is a 
kindly, indulgent laugh at the weaknesses of men. His 
humor has thus the gentle, ironical cast of Dickens, and 
especially of Jean Paul, whom he admired profoundly and 
whom he resembles in many respects. Raabe b very fond 
of side remarks and of intruding his own personality upon 
the reader, but in spite of his artificialities of style, he is a 
convincing, interesting realist, especially in the depiction 
of life in small towns. Raabe has a deep love of mankind, 

1 Old Stories. ' During the French Regime. 

* My Imprisonment. * A Story of My Farming Day*. 

' His Little Serene Highness. • Without Shelter. 
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and with all his humor he has a very serious conception of 

life. He is not afraid to present harsh realities, but in his 

best works he finds an inspiring solution for the problems 

of life. For several decades only a small circle of Raabe's 

countrymen appreciated his power of characterization and 

his great warm heart. Die Chronik der Sperlingsgasse, 1 

which appeared in 1856, was Raabe's first work. After 

a succession of minor stories, he wrote Die Levte aus dem 

Walde 2 (1863) and then advanced to his three greatest 

works, Der Hungerpastor 3 (1864), Abu T elf an (1867), 

and Der Schudderump (1870). Raabe also followed the 

fondness of the time for short stories, and wrote several 

of striking beauty, among others Der Junker von Denow,* 

Der Marsch nach Hause,* and Im Siegeskranze? 

The two greatest exponents of the German short story, 

Theodor Storm and Gottfried Keller, acquired their first 

The Realistic fame in the fifties. The first story published 
short story. by Storm Q Jom 1817 in Schleswig, died 1888) 

was Immensee (1852), a romantic story of wistful res- 
ignation, with scenes of warm, sympathetic coloring, 
storm Storm's next stories were more vigorous, they 

(1817-88). k^ a more substantial content, and they were 
not less sincere, especially In St Jiirgen, Viola tricolor, 
Pole Poppenspaier, 7 and Psyche. The long series of 
stories which Storm wrote in his last years consists mainly 
of character studies and includes his best work, Aquis 
svbmersus 8 (1876), Renate, Eekenhof, Der Herr Etatsrat? 
Zur Chronik von Grieshuus™ Ein Doppelganger, 11 and Der 
Schimmelreiter u (1888). Storm's love for his native prov- 

I A Chronicle of Sparrow Alley. * People from the Forest. 
• The Hunger Pastor. * The Squire of Denow. 

5 The Homeward March. * In the Wreath of Triumph. 

7 Paul the Puppet-player. * Submerged in the Waters. 

9 The Councillor of State. 
10 A Note to the Chronicle of Grieshuus. 

II A Double. " The Rider of the White Hone. 
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ince, which appears very often in his stories, is reflected 
most directly in his collection of poems first published in 
1852. The most beautiful of these include Oktoberlied: 
Der Nebel steigt, es fallt doe Laub, 1 Elisabeth, and Die 
Nachtigall, 2 the splendid nature pictures Abseils* and Die 
Stadt, 4 the moving lament for the dead Das abet kann ick 
nicht ertragen* and the brief, touching verses Lied dee 
Harfenmddchens* Jvli: Klingt im Wind ein Wiegenlied, 7 
Trost: So komme, woe da kommen mag,* Waisentind* 
and Vber die Heide. 10 

Gottfried Keller, who was born in Zurich, July 19, 1819, 
began life by studying painting in Munich, but in 1848 he 
Keiier entered the university at Heidelberg, and there 

(i8i9-*>). soon i earne( ] that his greatest talents lay in 

literature. After several years in Berlin, where he wrote 
his first novel and his first short stories, Keller returned in 
1855 to Zurich, where he died July 15, 1890. Keller united 
the past and present as no other novelist of his time. He 
depicted contemporary life, especially that of his native 
country, with absolute truth, and yet he gave hb pictures 
the glamour of pure Romanticism. Hb striking originality 
appears in his earliest novel, Der griine Heinrich 9 u which 
was first published in 1854-55 and revised in 1879-80. It 
is related to WUhelm Meister in various ways; it b a story 
of character development, it has a wealth of poetic beauty, 
and it, too, reflects its author's youth and young manhood. 
Keller's masterpiece, Die Levie von Seldwyla™ (first volume 
1856), is a collection of stories whose scenes are laid in 

I October Song: "The mist ascends, the leaves drop down." 

* The Nightingale. • Apart from the World. 

4 The City. * "But that I never can endure." 

8 The Harp GirVe Song. 

7 July : "Borne on the wind a lullaby." 

* Consolation: " Whate'er may come, so let it be." 

8 The Orphan. 10 Over the Heath. 

II Green Henry. " People of Seldwyla. 
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towns and villages of Keller's native country. Romantic 
and realistic, these stories range from the thrilling tragedy 
of Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe * to the genial comedy 
of Die drei gerechten Kammmacher. 2 After long silence the 
poet further enriched literature during the seventies with 
his poetic and humorous Sieben Legenden,* which consists 
of new versions of legends of the saints. Five more stories 
for a second volume of Die Leute von Seldwyla include the 
popular Dietegen; the volume Zuricher NoveUen 4 (1878) 
contains Das Fahnlein der sieben Aufrecktenf the charming 
story Hadlaub, which treats the origin of the Manesse col- 
lection of mediaeval minnesongs, 8 and the humoristic sketch 
Der Landvogt von Greifensee. 7 In 1882 six stories con- 
nected by a common theme, the choice of a wife, appeared 
under the title Das Sinngedicht* Keller ended his career 
with a novel on the political life of Switzerland, Martin 
Salander (1886). Keller's sturdy, manly attitude toward 
life is characteristic also of his lyrical poems, especially of 
Abendlied: Augen, meine lieben Fensterlein, 9 Sommer- 
nacht : Es wallt das Korn weit in die Runde, 10 Abendregen : 
Langsam und schimmernd fiel ein Regen, 11 and Winternackt : 
Nicht ein Flugelschiag ging durch die Welt. 12 

Two other gifted story-tellers published their first works 
during the period under discussion, Wilhelm von Riehl, 
Riehi the creator of the short story illustrating the life 

(1823-97). f p as t centuries, and the novelist Friedrich 
Spielhagen. Riehl (1823-97) embodied in his stories, 

1 A Village Romeo and Juliet. * The Three Just Comb Maker*. 

8 Seven Legends. 4 Zurich Tales. 

8 The Banner of the Seven Upright. 

6 Cf. above, p. 51. 7 The Governor of Greifensee. 

8 The Epigram. 

9 Evening Song: "Eyes of mine, beloved windows." 

10 A Summer Night: "The grain is waving far around me." 

11 Rain at Evening : "Slowly and shimmering rain was falling. 11 

12 A Winter f s Night: "Not a wing could we hear through the 
night." 
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Kulturgeschichtliche Novdlen 1 (1856) and others, not 
only the poetic results of a scholar's investigations — he was 
a professor of history at the university in Munich — but 
also true human portraits of lasting value. The novels 
spieuuten °f Spielhagen (born 1829) have been, almost 
(torn isao). w jthout exception, novels with a purpose. The 
first one to bring fame to its author, Problematisch$ 
Naturen 2 (1862), champions extreme political liberalism, 
In ReiW und Glied * (1866) advances schemes for the good 
of the working classes, Hammer und Amboss 4 (1869) deals 
with the conflict between capital and labor. Spielhagen 
has written many novels, but the last one which can be 
compared with the three mentioned is Sturmfhd * (1876), a 
picture of the financial situation in Germany after the 
Franco-German War. The political or social purpose of 
Spielhagen's novels is often too conspicuous, but their 
variety of incident and their smooth narrative still attract 
many readers. 

1 Stories of Popular Life in Past Time*. 

* Problematic Characters. • In Rank and FiU, 

4 Hammer and Anvil. j f The Tidal Warn. 



4 



CHAPTER XXII 

TRANSITION TO NEW IDEALS. FROM 1870 TO 1888 

The national awakening of the German people had 
begun as early as the years which led up to the events of 
The Estab- 1813. The Revolution of 1848 had brought a 
th^McI&rn &? more general understanding for political 
S^SSSS" Kfe* and now in 1871 the dream and the ambi- 
gueceediiig ^ Qn Q f ^ century were realized in the estab- 
Literature. Ushment of the modern German Empire, the 
direct outgrowth of the Franco-German War of 1870 and 
1871. The new prestige of the German name and the 
vastly larger life which followed led men to expect a cor- 
responding new era in literature, a new classical period, 
but it never came. The events of 1870 and 1871 left 
almost no immediate traces on German literature. A few 
patriotic lyrics, such as Geibel's Heroldsrufe, and poems by 
Georg Fischer, Freiligrath, Gerok, and Jensen, form the 
only direct expression of the new national spirit. In the 
following years as well, little real poetry appeared. 
The drama was dominated for years by ephemeral imita- 
tions of French plays, and thus it fared hardly better than 
poetry. To be sure, the seventies saw the production in 
Bayreuth of Wagner's music drama Der Ring dea Nibehmr 
gen, the first national achievement of the new empire, and 
in the following decade Wildenbruch's historical dramas 
found a hearing; but these are the only notable facts in the 
history of the drama between 1870 and the end of the eigh- 
ties. In the case of the novel and short story, matters were 
more encouraging. Although few of the older authors in- 
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creased their fame, several unknown writers with very 
evident talent appeared. The first years of the present 
empire were, for poetry and the drama at least, a com- 
paratively barren season of transition; but, as we shall see, 
a generation was growing up which was destined to bring 
new forces into German literature. 

Outside the empire, in Austria, the drama of the seven- 
ties is remarkable through the revival of the popular drama 
by Ludwig Anzengruber (born 1839 in Vienna, 
ofthePopu- died 1889), a worthy successor of Raimund. 
Austru. Anzengruber's peasant plays in dialect were at 

Anzencruber first marred by a too apparent purpose to 
preach liberalism, thus Der Pfarrer von Kirch- 
feld l (1870); but they are true to life and admirably con- 
structed, especially Die Kreuzelschreiber* (1872), Der 
Meineidbaucr* (1872), Der G'wissenaumrm* (1874), Der 
Doppekclbstmord 6 (1876), and Das vierte Gebot • (1878). 
Anzengruber's village story Der Sternsteinhof, 1 like his 
dramas, is realistic, and has deep feeling and genuine 
popular humor. 

Within the German empire, the history of the drama 
during the seventies is marked chiefly by the tours of a 
The Drama troupe of actors. They were the "Meininger," 

EwS*?* or the actors of the Court Theatre in the little 
The duchy of Saxe-Meiningen. Like Wagner at 

"Meininger.- Bayreuth, the Meininger laid great emphasis 
upon detail and subordinated individual parts to the 
whole; they also endeavored to present plays in thorough 
accord with the ideas of the dramatist. Their first series 
of performances in Berlin, in May, 1874, created a sensa- 
tion through its immediate success and through its influ- 

1 The Pastor of Kirchfeld. * The Cross Signers. 

9 The Perjured Peasant. 4 The Worm of Conscience. 

6 The Double Suicide. 

8 The Fourth (in English, Fifth) Commandment. 

7 The Star-Stone Farm. 
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ence. Then and later they infused new life into the classic 
dramas of German literature, but the repertory of the 
Meininger was not limited to the classics. They also in- 
troduced young, unknown dramatists to German audiences. 
The most important of these was Ernst von Wildenbruch 
wudenbruch (1845-1909), whose tragedy Die Karolinger 1 
(1845-1909). was first produced by the Meininger in 1881. 
An enthusiastic, ambitious poet with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the stage, Wildenbruch followed a current of the 
time and wrote chiefly plays dealing with the German past; 
he is the leading representative of the modern historical 
drama. In Harold (1882), Die Karolinger (1882), Der 
Mennonit 2 (1882), Christoph Marlow 8 (1884), and Hein- 
rich und Heinrichs Gescfdecht 4 (1896), and in the plays 
which embody events from the history of the Hohenzollerns, 
Die Quitzows (1888), Der Generalfeldoberst 5 (1889), Der 
neve Herr* (1891), and others, there are passages which 
remind us of Schiller's thrilling eloquence and of Kleist's 
passion; but Wildenbruch is often theatrical rather than 
dramatic, and his plays are weak in characterization. 
Wildenbruch's stories, Das edle Blvi 7 (1893) and others, 
are told with warm feeling, but they are unimportant as 
compared with his dramas. Schiller was a model of 
other playwrights of the time besides Wildenbruch, but 
„„,„ their dramas achieved only a transitory fame at 

Dramatists, j^f. i^g m ost successful plays of these years 

were those on the manners of contemporary society written 
partly in imitation of the French by Gustav von Moser 
(born 1829), Paul Lindau (born 1839), Oscar Blumenthal 
(born 1852), and others, several of whom are still writing, 
plays of the same character. The dramas of these men 

1 The Carolingian8. * The Mennonite. 

• Christopher Marlowe, 4 Henry and Henry's Race. 

• The Generalissimo. • The New Lord. 
7 Noble Blood. 
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have always, however, lacked any aim other than that of 
passing entertainment, and they are devoid of literary 
merit. 

Martin Greif, the pen-name of Hermann Prey (bora 
1839), wrote a series of historical dramas, but his lyrics, 
which were first published in 1868, are the 
basis of his fame; they have rare purity of feel- 
ing and a simplicity of form like that of the folk-song and 
some of Goethe's poems. Greif s countrymen were slow in 
recognizing his merits as a poet, but some of his lyrics, such 
as Im Walde 1 and Sonnenuntergang? have won a place 
among the best products of German poetry. The clear, 
vivid verses of Karl Stieler (1842-85), especially his Win- 
teridyll* (1885) and his dialect poems, have always been 
popular. As in the drama, public interest in poetry was 
largely concentrated upon die amusing and ephemeral. 
The great vogue which Scheffel enjoyed inspired a host of 
minor poets who fostered so-called Buizenschetbenlyrik, 
" lyrics of leaded panes/ 9 or poetry which aimed at the 
revival of the spirit and life of olden times, and advanced 
no farther than casement windows or mere externalities. 
These lyrics are, for the most part, scattered through 
romances in verse which were written in imitation of Der 
Trompeter von Sdkkingen. Dreizehnlinden (1878), by 
Friedrich Wilhelm Weber (1813-94), is the best of these 
romances, but Rudolf Baumbach (1840-1905), the author 
of numerous jovial verses such as Keinen Tropfen im 
Becher mehr, 4 also found a large audience for his little 
epics Zlatorog (1877) and Frau Holde 5 (1881), and Julius 
Wolff (born 1834) achieved some repute through his ro- 
mance Der wilde Jager 8 (1877). 

1 In the Forest. * Sunset. 

* A Winter Idyl. 

4 " Not a drop in the goblet now." 

• Lady Fair. • The Wild Huntsman. 
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The short story and the novel are die only forms of 
literature which in the seventies and early eighties found 
— ~ due favor and treatment In this field, indeed, 

The Shivft 

StofTmndtke the political events of 1870-71 were indirectly 
of notable consequence for German literature: 
they determined one of the best German story-tellers, 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-98), a native of Zurich, 
Mey^. to write in German exclusively instead of alter- 

(1825-98). nating between German and French, as he had 
done before the Franco-German War. With Freytag and 
Riehl, Meyer is a leader in historical fiction; he recon- 
structs the past with an intimate understanding of his 
subject and with the style of a prose artist His first story 
Jurg Jenatsch (1876), a tale of the Thirty Years' War, 
was followed by a long series of vigorous, truthful histor- 
ical narratives, Der Heilige l (1880) a story about Thomas 
a Becket, Die Hochzeit des Mbnchs ' (1884), Die Richterin* 
(1885), Die Versuchung des Pescara* (1887), and the group 
of stories published in 1883, Das Amvlett? Gustav Adolf* 
Page,* and Das Leiden eines Knaben. 7 Meyer also wrote 
a number of stirring ballads and rather reserved unemo- 
tional lyrics. The romantic dements of the first stories 
by Wilhelm Jensen (born 1837), Die braune Erica 9 (1868) 
jeuen an d Qthers, suggest a comparison with his 

(bom 1837). mo d e i Theodor Storm, but Jensen's best sto- 
ries are those which mingle romanticism and real life, 
Karin von Schweden (1878), Eddystone, Die Pfeifer von 
Dusenbach, 9 Runensteine, 10 (1888), and Luv und lee. u 
These together with lyrical poems, long stories in verse, 



1 The Saint. ' The Monk'e Marriage 

a The Woman Judge. « The Tempting of Peecara. 

8 The Charm. • The Page of Outlaw* Adolpkue. 

7 The Suffering of a Boy. • Brown Erica. 

• The Fifera of Dusenbach. " Runic Stone*. 

u Windward and Leeward. 
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and dramas bear witness to the wide range of Jensen's 
talents. 

Theodor Fontane (born 1819 in Neuruppin, not far to 
the north-west of Berlin; died 1898) began his literary 
Fonune career as a poet, winning his first fame as the 
(1819-98). author of the spirited ballads Archibald Doug- 
las, Der Tag ion Hemmingstedi, 1 and others. After writ- 
ing a vivid description of his native province, Wanderungen 
dutch die Mark Brandenburg 2 (1862-82), Fontane turned, 
late in life, to story-telling. His first novel, Vor dem Sturm 9 
(1878), a story of the days which preceded the uprising of 
1813, justified the change; he showed himself at once the 
equal of Willibald Alexis in large historical conception 
and in vivid characterization. The short stories which 
followed, Grete Minde (1880) and others, were stepping- 
stones to realism. Fontanel most striking characteristics, 
his knowledge and understanding of modern people and 
his art of characterizing through conversation, are first 
revealed in his realistic novels of contemporary life, Irrun- 
gen Wirrungen 4 (1888), Frau Jenny Treibel (1892), Efli 
Briest (1895), his greatest work, and Der Stechlin (1898). 
His autobiographical writings, especially Meine Kinder- 
jahre* (1894), reflect a charming personality. 

Two prominent Austrians first attracted the attention 
of the general public during the seventies, Peter Rosegger 
Rosegger an< ^ Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. Rosegger 
(bo« 1843). (born 1843), a son of a Styrian peasant, has 
found his inspiration, like Anzengruber, in the popular 
life of his native country. His works are not lacking in 
humor, but they incline rather to the sentimental and di- 
dactic; the forests and mountains of Styria are the back- 

1 The Day of Hemmingstedt. 

% Wanderings through Mark Brandenburg. 

8 Before the Storm. 

4 Delusion, Confusion. 

8 My Childhood. 
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ground of nearly all his stories. Besides die village tales 
Dorfsunden 1 and others, Rosegger has' written many nov- 
els on provincial life, Waldheimat * (1873), which is largely 
autobiographical, Die Schriften des Waldschvlmeisters* 
(1875), Der Gottsucher* (1883), Das ewige Licht* (1897), 
_ and others. Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach 

Bbner- 

EKhenbach (born 1830), who is a singular combination of 

(born 1830). ^ . . 1 : «. ■, !. . 1 

feminine kindliness and masculine vigor, has 
won a large audience through such novels as Bozena 
(1876), Das Gemeindskind* (1887), Unmhvbar 1 (1800), 
and others, and through such short stories as LotU die 
Uhrmaeherin,* Die Freiherren von Gemperlein, 9 and 
Krambambtdi. Frau Ebner has keen powers of observa- 
tion, genuine humor, and a fine sense of artistic propor- 
tion. Luise von Francois (1817-93), who was born in 
central Germany, was gifted chiefly in the presentation of 
types, particularly those of the higher classes; Die letzte 
Revkenburgerin 10 (1871), in large part a record of personal 
experiences, is one of the best novels of the period. 

Realism was also the aim of other less talented authors. 
Hans Hoffmann (1848-1909) wrote humorous stories like 
Minor Prow- Der eiseme Rittmeister u (1890) and others of 
writers, tragic content such as Landstvrm^ (1892). 
Adolf Stern (1835-1907) united mature culture and well- 
trained talents in the thoughtful short stories Der Pate 
des Todes " and Das Weihnaehtsoratorium 9 u and in the 
novels Die letzten Humanisten 16 (1880) and Ohne Ideate * 



1 Village Sins. ' Forest Home. 
9 Paper 8 of a Forest Schoolmaster. 

« The God Seeker. * Light Eternal. 

• The Child of the Parish. 7 Beyond Atonement. 

8 Lotti the Watchmaker. • The Barons of Gemperlein. 

10 TheLastoftheReckenburgers. ll The Iron Captain of the Horse. 

11 The Levy of the People. » Death's Godchild. 

14 The Christmas Oratorio. u The Last Humanists. 
"' Without Ideals. 
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(1882). The novel Die Osterinsd l (1895) and die poetic 
drama Der Mcister von Palmyra 9 (1889), by Adolf WB- 
brandt (born 1837), present questions of die time and 
metaphysical ideas. Friedrich Theodor Vischer (1807- 
87), a professor of aesthetics in Stuttgart, is memorable in 
pure literature for a humorous novel Auch einer* (1879), 
as well as for a collection of poems Lyrieche Oange 4 (1882) 
Stories of considerable merit were also written by Ferdi- 
nand von Saar (1833-1906): Novell* n aue Ostemick* 
(1877-97), by Heinrich Steinhausen (born 1836): Irmda 
(1881) and Heinrich Zwieeels Angele* (1899), and by 
Heinrich Seidel (1842-1906): Leberecht Hiihnchen (1882). 
The historical novel constructed after the model of Schef- 
feTs Ekkehard and Freytag's Ahnen was very widely read 
during these years, but most of the novels of this kind have 
been forgotten. Two of the most popular writers of his- 
torical fiction were Felix Dahn (born 1834) and die Egyp- 
tologist Georg Ebers (1837-98). Dahn's chief work is 
Ein Kampf urn Ram 1 (1876). The first novel by Ebers 
was Eine dgyptische Kbnigsiochter 8 (1864); his best is 
Homo Sum (1878). 

Since 1848 the field of historical writing has been domi- 
nated by Theodor Mommsen (1817-1903) and Heinrich 
_ „ M von Treitschke (1834-96), each of whom was 

The l e ading » 

Historian! a man of striking, strong personality. Momm- 
sen's Romieche Geschickte* (1854-56) estab- 
lished a new era in the study of Roman history; Treitsch- 
ke's Historische und Politische Aufedtze 10 and Deuteche 
Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 11 (1879-94) are 
eloquent testimonials of his command of complex periods 

1 The Island of the East. ' The Master of Palmyra. 

9 Another. * Lyrical Excursions. 

8 Tales from Austria. • Henry ZwieseVs Torments. 
7 A Struggle for Rome. * An Egyptian Princess. 

9 History of Rome. 10 Historical and Political Essays. 
11 History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
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in European history. Freytag and Riehl in their essays 
and stories, and the distinguished scholar Jakob Bmck- 
haidt (1818-97) in his Kutivr der Renaissance i* Itaben 1 
(I860), were die leading spokesmen of histoiy dealing with 
the progress of civilisation and culture. 

Tlie histoiy of German literature was first treated in 
full by Karl August Koberstein (1797-1870) in his GnmaV 
Hktor»«mof **** zur Oeaduehte der Deutsxken LUerafm 2 
Lte « t — • (1827) and by Geoig Gervinus (1805-71) in 
his Geschichie der Deutsxken Dichtung* (1835-42). The 
former's division of German literature into its different 
periods and groups became a model for later historians; 
Gervinus is biassed, but penetrating and original. Hie 
Gtschichte der poetiaehen NaHonattUeratwr der Demteckemf 
(1845) by August VOmar (1800-68) is more popular and 
less scientific than either of its predecessors, but even far 
scholars VQmar's presentation of mediaeval poetry may 
still be considered exemplary. None of these histories, 
however, has now die breadth or the depth of influence 
among students of German literature which can be 
claimed for die Gtschichte der Deutsxhen Lbertstwr* (1883) 
by Wilhelm Scherer (1841-86). Starting out with an in- 
comparable knowledge of his subject, Scherer arrived at 
views of men and literature which later criticism has 
altered only in minor details. Hermann Hettner (1821— 
82) presents the development of German, French, and 
English literature and thougjbt in die eighteenth century 
in his dear and animated Literaturgetchicktt de$ aehtwhn- 
ten JahrhundcrU* (1856-70). Four masterpieces in bio- 
graphical art and thorough scbolanhip are Michd Angela 

1 The Italian Renaissance. 

2 Outline History of German Literature. 

* History of German Literature. 

* History of the National Poetical Literature of 

* History of German Literature, 

* History of Eighteenth Century Literature. 
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(1860-63) by Herman Grimm (1828-1901), Wiwkdr 
mann (1866-72) by Karl Justi (bora 1832), Herder (1877- 
85) by Rudolf Haym (1821-1901), and Lemng (1884-01) 
by Erich Schmidt (born 1853). Kuno Fischer (1824- 
1907), a professor of philosophy at Heidelberg, wrote a 
series of acute, stimulating essays on Goethe. David 
Friedrich Strauss (1808-74), the famous sceptical author 
of Das Leben J era ' (1835-36), may also be mentioned here 
on account of his literary portraits of Ulrich von Hutten 
and Voltaire. 

1 The Life of Jesus. 



CHAPTER XXm 

RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE. NATURALISM AND 
SYMBOLISM. FROM 1888 TO THE PRESENT 

Toward the end of the eighties a fermentation started 
up in German literary life not unlike the Storm and Stress 
a New storm movement of the eighteenth century. Again it 
and stress. was a revolutionary cry of young men, who 
aimed to overthrow the old and to establish a new order of 
things, but in these latter days citizens of a constitutional 
empire had no need to demand such far-reaching political 
reforms as before. The leaders of the Storm and Stress of 
recent years purposed to instigate extensive improvements 
in social conditions, but, first of all, they intended to revo- 
lutionize German literature. Their starting-point was a 
deep, sincere desire to rescue German literature from the 
distressing mediocrity into which it had fallen; they pre- 
cipitated the agitation when they proclaimed the gospel of 
naturalism. 

Disgusted by conditions at home, a group of young 
Germans had made a study of various foreign authors, 
The orimn especially of Ibsen, Dostoyevsky and Tolstoi, 
PdndpTs of Zola and Maupassant. Under the influence of 
Naturalism, these writers and versed in the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, as will be shown presently, 
the group advanced to the declaration of a "Revolution of 
literature." First, they set aside in theory all previous 
standards of German literary art. An author was to be 
influenced neither by the form nor by the content of the 
literature of the past; born of a new time, he was to create 
for a new, modern world. In the place of the old stand- 

319 
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ards, they offered naturalism. According to the latter, die 
sole end of literature was to be an exact, purely objective 
presentation of life, that is, no detail of human (existence 
was to be too insignificant for attention; nothing was to be 
merely suggested, nothing was to be left to the imagination, 
and no presentation of life was to be colored by the au- 
thor's personal feeling. Further, the phases of life treated 
in literature were to be those which involved a considera- 
tion of questions of the time, above all, of social problems. 
The revolutionary character of naturalism led to violent 
controversies. At first a butt of contemptuous ridicule and 
then gradually enlisting the respect and services of men 
of standing, the movement provoked such an enormous 
number of attacks and defences, that it appears, at a 
general survey, much more polemical than creative. Its 
sponsors were the critics Heinrich Hart (born 1855) and his 
brother Julius (born 1859), Paul Schlenther (born 1854), 
and Otto Brahm (born 1856). During the eighties these 
men were living in Berlin, and there they and their follow- 
ers constructed the creed which prevailed in the imperial 
capital and to a lesser extent in other German cities. 
Naturalism was strongest about 1890. Few authors of 
those days did not at some time write in accord with the 
new spirit; but the influence of the movement, in a more or 
less modified form, is still strong in German literature. 

Naturalism created a new type only in the drama. Here 
the dialogue is an exact reproduction of the speech of 

every-day life: the unfinished sentence, the 
Form of monosyllabic interjection and exclamation, the 

nervous repetition of words and ideas, the un- 
varnished vulgarities of the lower classes, and other char- 
acteristics of daily speech. Monologues and "asides 9 ' are 
not employed, because they are said to be untrue and 
incredible in real life. The most minute stage directions 
are given, including a diagram for the scene; for the actors 
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the gestures are prescribed at every turn, even such details 
as the color of the eyes and the shape of the hands have 
been specified. Thus, the naturalists claim they achieve 
the effect of absolute truth to life. 

Naturalism is based primarily on a theory taken from 
natural science and materialistic philosophy. This is, that 
The Basic ^ e individual, born with certain inherited 
SaJSJiusm. mental and physical characteristics, is a product 
usstrength Q f ^ e un j on f these elements with the forces of 
weakness. his i mme diate environment, his milieu; he can 
escape from neither the one nor the other. The strength 
of naturalism lies in its presentation of the milieu; in 
setting this forth with infinite attention to detail it often 
presents a small segment of life with overwhelming truth. 
By its exposition of inherited traits of character and its 
minute portrayal of the milieu it seeks to reveal inner 
motives, and does reveal them at times with convincing 
force. But, owing to its basic theory that the individual is 
determined and governed by heredity and environment, 
naturalism, when perfectly consistent in the application of 
its principles, can not present an action that develops 
within a character, nor an action that develops through a 
conflict between the wills of different characters. Further, 
naturalism, in the embodiments which it has received, pre- 
fers the unpleasant and morbid to the cheerful and whole- 
some; the typical naturalistic drama presents a man who 
is oppressed by hopeless conditions and circumstances, 
and who in the end is utterly crushed by them. Bound fast 
to the reproduction of the infinitely little, naturalism has 
never treated a great inspiring, stimulating subject; it has 
lacked a broad horizon. It does not elevate and strengthen, 
but oppresses and stifles. 

The pessimism which hovers over the naturalistic drama 
marks the culmination of Schopenhauer's influence. The 
ultimate conclusion of his philosophy is here illustrated. 
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existence is a calamity. Another more recent philoso- 
pher, Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), who, like Scho- 
penhauer, was master of a brilliant prose style. 



l^bSJJS^Itr affected German literature of the last two dec- 
Sj*ft*u*«j?* ades even more deeply and broadly, especially 
kB> through the works Also sprach Zarathusbra 1 

(1883-92), Jenseits von Gut und Bote* (1886), and Gfe- 
dickte und Sprite he • (1898). Nietzsche broke completely 
with the prevailing conceptions of good and evil. He at- 
tempted to establish an entirely new set of ethical and 
moral standards, a " revaluation of values," and hence he 
started out by rejecting conscience, morality, and all the 
noble impulses of humanity. Altruism was especially 
abhorrent to him, because he saw in it only the nurture of 
the weak at the expense of the strong, and this meant to 
him an ultimate world composed of men of a low average 
type. He exalted the beast in man and advocated a return 
to a reign of physical force where stronger men would rule 
by natural right, and where they would form a separate 
superior caste having no duties and yet all privileges; an 
exponent of such a caste is Nietzsche's "blond beast 9 ' or 
"super-man." This view of modern conditions as abso- 
lutely hopeless, this complete rejection of die standards 
of the past, and this exaltation of the brutal which are 
component parts of Nietzsche's philosophy, are salient 
features of naturalism. But Nietzsche's influence on 
literature went still farther. 

The lack of imagination and feeling in naturalism led 
men, even in the early nineties, to seek a new ideal. They 
found it at hand in the symbolism of Nietzsche, to a lesser 
degree in that of Ibsen and the Dane Jacobsen, and later 
in that of the Belgian Maeterlinck. Symbolism, also 

1 Thus Spake Zarathustra, i. e., Zoroaster. 
a Beyond Good and Evil. 
1 Poems and Aphorisms, 
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called Modern Romanticism, grasps none of the elements 

of life as a pure, absolute reality; to whatever it touches it 

ascribes an underlying, mystical meaning. Thus 

SSL. the P° et of s )' mbolism turns away from the world 
of facts and seeks to find out hidden secrets 
in nature and in human life; the purpose of his poetry is to 
impart to the reader the impressions which he has received. 
But his undefinable poetic feeling for nature and his neb- 
ulous longing to solve her riddles lead the symbolistic poet 
to a fantastic, half-hysterical view of all life. Everything 
objective, even every-day life, becomes hazy in the ecstatic 
moods to which the poet surrenders. In the drama and the 
novel the connection between the object described and 
that which it symbolizes is so obscure that the reader is 
often completely lost. This Modern Romanticism does 
not present great humanity, vigorous, progressive aspira- 
tion, any more than naturalism does. With all their 
faults, however, these two currents in literary art brought 
new life into German literature. Naturalism taught men 
a closer observation of their immediate environment, and 
Modern Romanticism taught a more intimate, more sym- 
pathetic understanding for the life of nature and the soul. 
It was the end of the eighties before creative spirits ap- 
peared among these "Youngest Germans." The founders 
of the naturalistic drama were Arno Holz (born 
Naturalistic 1863) and Johannes Schlaf (born 1862). Famir 
lie Selicke 1 (1890), written jointly by them, 
and Meister Olze 2 (1892), by Schlaf, are perfect examples 
of naturalism in their minute presentation of conditions 
which are utterly dismal and hopeless. It was the 
influence of these two men and their plays which at first 
enveloped the far more important dramatist and poet, 
Gerhart Hauptmann (born 1862, a native of Silesia). Like 
Keller, Hauptmann at first intended to be an artist, but 

1 The Selicke Family. * Master tjlze. 
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by the middle of the eighties he had dabbled in natural 
science as well as in painting, he had also travelled in 
Hauptmano Spain and Italy, and he had settled in Berlin. 
(born 1862). |j ere ne came into close touch with Hols and 

Schlaf and published his first notable works. Haupt- 
mann's career is a striking illustration of the ebb and flow 
of naturalism and symbolism in the literature of recent 
years. The two dramas Vor Sonnenaufgang * (1889) and 
Einsame Menschcn* (1891) are, with all their crudeness, 
startling pictures of human degeneracy and distress, in 
thorough accord with naturalistic principles; so, too, is Die 
Weber s (1892), a dramatic presentation of an uprising of 
Silesian weavers, which was first written in dialect In 
Hanneles II immelfahrt 4 (1892) the influence of Modern 
Romanticism begins to appear; beside the naturalistic 
squalor of an almshouse we see the ecstatic visions of a 
dying child. Hauptmann returned to unadulterated real- 
ism in Der Biberpelz 5 (1893), a clever comedy on thieves 9 
life, and in Florian Geyer (1895), an unsuccessful attempt 
to draw a large historical picture with naturalistic atten- 
tion to detail. The author's disappointment at the failure 
" Die °f Florian Geyer is suggested in the symbolical 

SiSke " ene drama Die versunkene Glocke • (1896), the dis- 
(1896). appointment of the artist who cannot reconcile 

his aspirations with the standards of his fellow-men. 
Heinrich, a bell-founder, has finished a church bell which 
seems to him his greatest work; but as it is being taken to 
the church the cart is overturned by a mischievous faun, 
the bell is thrown into a lake, and Heinrich barely escapes 
with his life. While seeking help and refuge, he meets the 
elf Rautendelein, who lures him away from home and 
family far up into the mountains. Freed from the obliga- 

1 Before Dawn. * Lonely People. 

3 The Weavers. * Hannele's Ascension to Heaven. 

5 The Beaver Coat. e The Sunken BeU. 
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tions and cares of his former life, he lives for his handi- 
craft alone until the tones of the sunken bell rise up to him 
and call him back. But the world now casts him off, he 
has been untrue to its obligations, and thus he dies. Die 
versunkene Glocke is thus far Hauptmann's masterpiece. 
A poet of exquisite sensibilities, he gave free rein in this 
drama to that sympathetic warmth which is always more 
or less characteristic of him even in his naturalistic plays. 
No other drama of his contains so many beautiful lines, 
and no other has figures which are more clearly drawn 
than those of the faun, Nickelmann a water sprite, and 
Rautendelein. Despite the enormous immediate success 
of Die versunkene Glocke, Hauptmann again reverted to 
pure naturalism in Fuhrmann Henschd l (1898), the fore- 
most product of the whole movement. During the last 
decade Hauptmann has published many plays, but apart 
from a greater mastery of technic, he has made no real 
advance; his originality and independence, his beauty of 
language and his imaginativeness, were already well at- 
tested by works we have mentioned. His best recent plays 
are Der arme Heinrich 2 (1902) a revival of the story by 
Hartmann von Aue, Rose Bernd (1903) a village tragedy 
on the theme of infanticide, and Und Pippa ianzt 8 (1906), 
an obscure but charming expression of symbolism which 
to English readers suggests Browning's Pippa Passes. 

With the exception of Hauptmann, the most conspicu- 
ous writer of the present generation is the East Prussian 
Sudermann Hermann Sudermann. Born in 1857, Sudeiv 
(born 1857). mann stu died first in Konigsberg, but in 1877 
he entered the university in Berlin and soon after made 
the imperial capital his permanent home. Sudermann 
represents a modified form of naturalism. He is direct and 
realistic, but he is not microscopic like Schlaf. Suder- 

1 Teamster Henschd. * Poor Henry. 

8 And Pippa Dances. 
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mann's fame was firmly established by his first, semi- 
autobiographical novel Frau Serge 1 (1887), from an artis- 
tic standpoint the most finished story Sudermann has yet 
written. It describes the development of a self-sacrific- 
ing, often too submissive character into a strong, manly 
personality. I^ter stories by Sudermann, Der Katom- 
steg 2 (1889) and Es War 9 (1894) particularly, have striking 
scenes and figures, but they lack the artistic proportion of 
his earlier work. Sudermann's career in the drama has 
been a repetition of his experience as a novelist Die 
Ehre* (1890), a masterly comparison of the ideas of 
"honor" held by the family of a factory owner and that 
of one of his employees, was the first of the serious, semi- 
naturalistic dramas which one now sees most frequently 
on the German stage. It was followed by Sodom* Ends* 
(1891), a play of better construction, but less successful 
with the public. The fame of Die Ehre and Sodome Ende 
has, however, been limited to Germany, whereas Heimat* 
(1893) has been translated into many languages, and, under 
the title of Magda, has furnished one of die leading idles 
of the world's most famous actresses. Since the appear- 
ance of Heimai Sudermann has written many more plays. 
Das Gluck im Winkd 1 (1896), Johannes* (1898), Die drei 
Reiherfedern* (1898) a symbolistic drama, Johannisfetter" 
(1900), Es lebe das Leben 11 (1902), Stein wiier Steinsn" 
(1905), and others, but he has never surpassed the artistic 
construction and effectiveness of his earlier plays. He has 
had the greatest stage success of any contemporaiy dramap 
tist, but his plays lack the psychological depth and truth 
of great art. 

1 Dame Care, cf. above page 217. ' A name, "The Cat's Bridge.* 

* Once on a Time. * Honor. 
8 Sodom's End. • Home. 

7 Love in a Nook. • John the Baptist. 

• The Three Heron Feathers. 10 The Fires of St. John. 
11 The Joy of Living. u A Stone between Stones. 
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Another East Prussian, who is also atJever playwright, is 
Max Halbe (born 1865). Jugend 1 (1893) and Mutter Erde 2 
Minor (1897) are Halbe's most effective dramas; both 

Dramatists. are naturalistic pictures of life in the author's 

home country. Ludwig Fulda (born 1862) first made a 
reputation for himself with Das verhrene Parodies 9 (1890) 
and Die Sklavin 4 (1891). He was afterward still more suc- 
cessful when he turned from his former semi-naturalism 
and wrote the symbolical drama Der Talisman 6 (1892); but, 
like Halbe, Fulda is chiefly an artist in technic, and his 
plays are ephemeral in content and aim. Liebelei* (1895), 
the leading drama of Arthur Schnitzler (born 1862 in Vi- 
enna), combines naturalistic tendencies in method with 
the sentimentality and the joy in life which are charac- 
teristic of Schnitzler's birthplace. 

The weirdest, most extravagant examples of symbolism 
which lyric poetry has produced are to be found among the 
Poets of poems of Richard Dehmel (born 1863); feeling 
symbolism. an( j imagination here become chaotic and un- 
canny, but Dehmel has also written exquisite poems, 
for example, Manche Ncusht, 7 Die stille Stadt,* and Der 
Stieglitz. 9 Stefan George (born 1868) has an aristocratic 
George aversion to real life and thus forms an extreme 

(bom 1868). contrast with the naturalists. In Das Jahr der 
Seele 10 (1897), Der Teppich des Lebens 11 (1900), and other 
collections of poems, he aims at musical, harmonious beauty, 
and at times he achieves wonderful effects. He like Morike 
can render the inexpressible in language of mysterious, sub- 
tie charm, but George's lack of appreciation for popular life 
and the frequent obscurity of his poetry will always, limit 

1 Youth. * Mother Earth. 

3 Paradise Lost. * The Woman Slave. 

8 The Talisman. • Light o y Love. 

7 Many a Night. 8 The Silent City. 

9 The Goldfinch. 10 The Soul's Calendar. 
11 The Carpet of Life. 
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his audience to very small, aesthetic circles. Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal (born 1874) uses the form of the drama 
Hoftnann«th*i f° r the most part, but his works are so distinctly 
(bom it74). lyrical i n to ne that he may be classed here with 

Dehmel and George. He has indeed been deeply influenced 
by George, especially in his attitude toward real life, but he 
is less obscure. His most poetic, thoughtful plays are Die 
Hoehzeit der Sobeide 1 (1899) and Der Tor und der Tod 9 
(1900). In the last years Hofmannsthal has been borrow- 
ing from Sophocles, Elekira (1903) and Odipue (1905), but 
almost the sole beauty of these plays is their melodious lan- 
guage; both of them are excessively grewsome and morbid. 
Recent years have brought forward several poets who 
have not been affected by naturalism and Modern Ro- 
manticism or who were drawn into these eddies 
independent, only for a brief season. Of these Spitteler and 
Liliencron stand in the front rank. The poems 
of Karl Spitteler (born 1845) often have a defiant indi- 
viduality, and perhaps for this reason they have found 
spitteler ^^ e appreciation. His most famous works 
(fcrn 1845). are the epic Olympiecher Friihling* (1900-4) 
and the collections of poems Schmetterlinge* (1889), IAtr 
erarische Gleichnisst? (1892), and Balladen* (1896); their 
strength and restrained passion remind us of Conrad Fer- 
LiUencron dinand Meyer. Detlev von Liliencron (1846- 
(1846-1909). xqoo,^ once ft n officer in the Prussian army, 
first displayed his literary talents in the poems Adprtant- 
enritte 7 (1884) and in the group of short stories Kriege- 
novellen* (1893), both of which are echoes of his part in the 
war against France. The youthful spirit and dash of his 
poems, particularly of various ballads, made Liliencron 

1 The Marriage of Sobeide. * Death and the F00L 

9 Olympian Springtime. * Butterflies. 

5 Literary Parables. • Ballads. 

7 An Adjutant's Rides. • War Tales. 
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the favorite modern poet of many Germans. Gustav 
Falke (born 1853) does not equal Liliencron in vigor, but 
he is superior to him in tenderness of feeling. Falke's chief 
poems are to be found in the volumes Tanz und Andackt 1 
(1893) and Neve Fahrt 2 (1897). The melancholy of 
Heine reappears in the early poems of Prince Emil von 
Schonaich-Carolath (1852-1908), but there is independent 
art and a hopeful conception of life in Schonaich's later 
verse, especially in Dichiunger? (1883). Besides many 
poems reflecting moods in nature Ferdinand Avenarius 
(born 1856) has written a very touching poem Lebe! A 
(1893), in which he tells the ultimate triumph of a stricken 
soul. Heinrich Vierordt (born 1855), a man of fine cul- 
ture, has succeeded in a number of lyrics and vigorous, 
vivid ballads. Of the younger independent poets the most 
gifted are Karl Busse (born 1872) and Borries von Miinch- 
hausen (born 1874); the former is chiefly a lyric poet, 
while the latter has done his best work thus far in die ballad. 
Karl Bleibtreu (born 1859), Max Kretzer (born 1854), 
and other exponents of unadulterated naturalism as ex- 

pressed in stories in prose have produced noth- 
waturaiistic ing of unquestionable merit; Meister Tirwpf 

(1888) by Kretzer and Ingenieur Horstmann* 
(1900) by Wilhelm Hegeler (born 1870) are among the most 
famous novels of this kind. Naturalism in a modified form, 
that is, freed from the doctrines of the microscopic and 
the brutal, has been employed with signal success by sev- 
eral authors. Thus Wilhelm von Polenz (born 1861 in Sax- 
ony, died 1903) pressed forward to genuine artistic realism 
in a series of remarkably mature novels, Der Pfairrer von 
Breitendorf 7 (1893), Der BMnerbauer* (1895), and Der 

1 Revels and Reveries. * A New Excursion. 

a Poems. * IAve! 

8 Master Timpe. • Engineer Horstmann. 

7 The Pastor of Breitendorf. • Farmer BxUtner. 
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Grabenhager 1 (1897), all three of which are stories of life 
in Saxony, and Thekla Liidekind (1899). Polenz is pre- 
Literatim of eminent among the many recent novelists and 
tht Province. s tory-writers who have dealt with the pop- 
ular life of their native provinces. Other representatives 
of this type of literature are the following: from Schleswig- 
Holstein, Gustav Frenssen (born 1863), the author of the 
enormously successful Jorn Uhi (1901), Adolf Battels 
(born 1862): Die Ditmarscher 2 (1898), and Otto Ernst 
(born 1862): Asmus Scmpcrs Jugendland* (1904); from 
Saxony, Heinrich Sohnrey (born 1859): Die Letde aut 
der Lindenhiiite 4 (1886); from the Rhine country, Joseph 
Uuff (born 1855): Kdrrekiek (1902), and Rudolf Heraog 
(born I860): Die Wiskottens (1905); from Baden, Hein- 
rich Hansjakob (born 1S37): Valentin der Nagler;* and 
from Switzerland, Ernst Zahn (born 1867): Die Claris 
Mari (1904) and Lukas Hochstra&sers Have 9 (1907). 

Thomas Mann (born 1S75 in Lubeck) is a master of 

the novel; his Buddenbrooks (1901) presents with graphic, 

truthful detail the decline of a Lubeck patrician 

Conspicuous family. Zwei Seelcn 1 (1904) by Wilhelm Speck 

Novelist.. io/m\ • \ u- * t iT 

(born 1861) is a very touching story of an ob- 
scure human fate. Speck has also written short stories, 
such as those in the collection Menschen, die den Weg ver- 
loren* (1906), which remind us of Stifter in their simple, 
clear beauty. Georg von Ompteda (born 1862) has written 
much that is commonplace, but Sylvester von Geyer (1897) 
and Eysen 9 are notable novels. Hermann Hesse (born 

1 The Squire of Grabenhagen. 

* People of Ditmarsh, a district in Holstein. 

* Asmus Semper, The Story of a Boyhood. 
4 The People from the Linden Cottage. 

* Valentine the Nailmaker. 

6 Lucas Hoch8tra88er's Family. 

7 Two Souls. 

8 People Who Have Lost Their Way. 
•A name, "Iron." 
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1877) is worthy of mention on account of his Peter Camen- 
zind (1904), a story of great lyrical charm. Two other 
recent novels of unusual narrative merit are Jettchen 
Gebert (1906) by Georg Hermann (born 1871) and Der 
Wirt von Veladuz 1 (1907) by Georg Hirschfeld (born 
1873). 

Besides Ebner-Eschenbach, there are several well- 
known women novelists in Germany. Isolde Kurz (born 
Leading 1853) has written some beautiful lyrics and 

Story? n several artistic short stories, the latter of which 

Writer*. are contained in the volumes entitled Florerir 
tiner Novellen 2 (1890) and Italienische Erzahlungen 9 
(1895). Ricarda Huch (born 1867) established her repu- 
tation with the poetic novel Erinnerungen von Ludolf 
Ursleu* (1893), which shows the influence of Romanticism 
and Keller, and yet has striking originality. Enrica von 
Handel-Mazzetti (born 1871) is the author of a thrilling 
story of the sixteenth century, Jesse und Maria (1906). 
Clara Viebig (born 1860) has written many ultra-mod- 
ern, erotic stories of little value, but she has also written 
vivid short stories in the collection Kinder der Eifd* 
(1897) and novels such as Das tdgliche Brot* (1900) and 
Das scfdafende Heer 7 (1904), which show fine powers of 
observation. The works of Helene Bohlau (born 1859) 
also vary greatly; her Ratsmddelgeschichten 8 (1888-97) 
are very amusing stories, and her novel Der Rangier- 
bahnhof 9 (1895) is a story of deep and broad significance. 

The works which have been mentioned in this chapter, 
and many other books of recent years, afford illustration 
of the most striking characteristic of contemporary Ge> 

1 The Landlord of Veladuz. * Florentine Tales. 

3 Italian Stories. * Reminiscences of Ludolf Ursleu. 

5 Children of the Eifel, a range of hills south-west of Cologne. 

8 Daily Bread. 7 The Slumbering Hosts. 

8 Stories of a Councilman's Daughters. 

• The Shunting Station. 
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man literature, a spirit of serious endeavor. One who 
reads the current German novels and plays is impressed 
again and again by the earnestness with which writers 
of the present time are striving to understand life and to 
present it in an artistic form. Hardly a phase of human 
existence and experience, however remote from ordinary 
life, however mean and sordid, is without an earnest 
student and spokesman. In matters of form something 
definite and tangible has already been accomplished. 
The construction of the German drama and novel has 
become much simpler and more compact. German 
style is far clearer, more smooth, and more flexible. 
The day of the perplexing, infinite German sentence is 
passing, if it has not gone. Granting the difficulty of 
forecasting life and therefore of foretelling the character 
of a literature which gives expression to life, the present 
German combination of a high artistic standard and 
honest endeavor warrants the expectation that in the 
approaching years German literature will be enriched by 
works of great and permanent value. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

PRE-CHRISTIAN AGE AND OLD HIGH GERMAN PERIOD (TO 1100) 
A. D. 

9. Hermann, the leader of the Cheruscans, defeats Varus 
and his Roman legions. 
374-568. Migrations of the Races. Birth of the Heroic Sagas. 
550-750. Introduction of Christianity, and Organization of the 

Church in Germany. 
By 700. Merseburger Zavberspriiche and Hildebrandslied. 

789. Charlemagne's Regulations concerning Preaching and 
Church Instruction. Translations into German 
of the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and Homilies. 
ca.800. We88obrunner Gebet. 
ca.830. Heliand. 
ca.868. Otfrid, Evangelienbuch. 
ca.881. Ludwigslied. 
ca.930. WaUharUied. 
ca.940. Ecbasis Captivi. 

ca.1000. Notker's Translation of the Psalms and of Boethius. 
ca.1030. Ruodlieb. 
ca.1080. Annolied. 
1096. First Crusade. 

MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PERIOD (1100-1500) 

ca.1130. Alexanderlied. Rolandslied. 

ca.1140. Konig Rother. 

ca.1150. Kaiser chronik. Birth of Minnesong. 

ca.1160. Ludus de Antichristo. 

ca.1180. Herzog Ernst. Eilhart, Tristrant. Reinhart Fueh*. 

HergeY died. 

By 1188. Heinrich von Veldeke, Eneit. 

1192. Hartmann von Aue, Erec. 

ca.1200. Nibelungenlied. Hartmann, Iwein. 

ca. 1200-10. Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival. 

ca.1210. Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan, 

ca.1210-20. Gudrun. 

ca.1215. Hartmann died. 

883 
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ca.1220. Wolfram died. Der wd$ehe Gaet. DerWinebeke. 

ca.1230. Walther von der Vogelweide died. Freidank, Be- 

scheidenheit. Sachsenspiegel. 

ca.1245. Neidhart von Reuenthal died. 

ca.1250. Helmbrecht. Sdckeische Welichronik. 

1254. Rudolf von Ems died. 

1255. Lichtenstein, Frauendienet. 
1272. Berthold von Regensburg died. 
1287. Konrad von Wiirsburg died. 

ca.1300. Large Heidelberg (Maneste) Manuscript of Minne- 

songs compiled. Hugo von Trimberg, Der Reamer. 

1318. Heinrich von Meissen, "Frauenlob," died. 

1322. Spiel von den klugen und torichten Jungfnmen per- 
formed at Eisenach. 

1327. Master Eckhart, the mystic, died, 
ca. 1.340. Boner, Edelstein. Deutschordenachromk. 

1348. First German University established at Prague. 

1 42 1 . Th iiringische Chronik . 

1445. Oswald von Wolkcnstein, the last of the minnMiwfl f ^ 
died. 
ca.1450. Gutenberg invented Printing. First accredited School 

of Masterai ngers founded at Augsburg. 

1483. Chap-book Eulenspiegel. 

1492. Discovery of America. 

1494. Brant, Dos Narrenschiff. 

1498. Reinke de Vos. 

NEW HIGH GERMAN PERIOD (1500 TO THE PRESENT) 

1512. Murner, Karrenbeschworung. 
1515. Epi8tolae obscurorum virorum ( — 1517). 
1517. Luther posts his theses against the sale of indulgences. 
Teuerdank printed. 

1521. Luther before the Diet at Worms. 

1522. Luther's Translation of the New Testament. Murner, 

Von dem grossen lutherischen Narren. Pauli, 
Schimpf und Ernst. 

1523. Hutten died. Sachs, Die WiUenbergieehe NachtigdL 

1524. First Lutheran Hymn-book. Sachs, Gespraehe. 
1527. Waldis, Der verlorene Sohn. 

1534. Luther's Complete Translation of (he Bible. 

1535. Rebhun, Susanna. Chap-books Kaiser Octavianus, 

Die vier Haimonskinder. 

1536. Erasmus of Rotterdam died. Chap-book Magetone. 
1546. Luther died. 

1548. Waldis, Esopus. 
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1555. Wickram, RoUwagenbuchlein. 

1557. Sachs, Der humeri Seufried. Wickram, Der Ooldfaden. 

1560. Melanchthon died. 

1569. Amadis aus Frankreich ( — 1594). 

1572. Fischart, Aller Praktik Grossmutter. 

1575. Fischart, Gargantua. 

1576. Fischart, Das gluckhafte Schiff. 
1578. Fischart, Ehezuchtbiichlein. 
1580. Fischart, HuOein. 

1587. Chap-book Dr. Faust. 
ca.1590. English Comedians appear in Germany. 
1595. Rollenhagen, Froschmeuseler. 
1597. Chap-book Die SchUdburger. 

1616. Shakespeare died. 

1617. The first language association, Die Fruchibringende 

Gesellschaft, established in Weimar. 

1618. Beginning of the Thirty Years' War. 
1624. Opitz, Von der deutschen Poeterei. 

1645. Moscherosch, Gesichte Philanders von Sittewald. 

Zesen, Die Adriatische Rosemund. 
1649. Spee, TrutznachtigaU. Charles I, of England, beheaded. 
1657. Gryphius, Karolus Stuardus. Scheffler, Heilige Seelen- 

lust and Der Cherubinische Wander smann. 
1660. Gryphius, Das verliebte Gespenst and Die geliebte Dorn- 

rose. 
1663. Gryphius, HorribUicribrifax. 
1668. Grimmelshausen, Simplicissimus. 
1672. Weise, Die drei argsten Erznarren in der ganzen Welt. 
1676. Grimmelshausen died. 
1687. First university lectures in German delivered by 

Thomasius in Leipsic. 
1689. Lohenstein, Arminius ( — 1690). 
1696. C. Reuter, Schelmujfsky. 
1716. Leibniz died. 
1719. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 
1721. Discourse der MaUr established. Brockes, Irdisches 

Vergnugen in Gott. 
1724. Gunther's Poems. Gottsched settles in Leipsic. 

1730. Gottsched, Kritische Dichtkumt. Thomson, The 

Seasons. 

1731. Die Insel Felsenburg (—1743). 

1732. Gottsched, Der sterbende Cato. Haller, Die Alpen. 

Bodmer's Translation of Paradise Lost. 
1740. Accession of Frederick the Great as King of Prussia. 
Breitinger, Kritische Dichtkunst. Richardson, 
Pamela. 
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1744. Bremer BeUrdge established. Zacharia, Der Renowh 

miste. 
1746. Gellert, Fabeln und Erzdhlungen and Die schwedische 

Grdfin. 
1748. Klopstock, first three cantos of the Messias. Bodmer, 

specimens of minnesong. Leasing, Der junge 

GeUhrU. 

1754. Leasing, Rettungen des Horaz and Vademecum fir 

Ilerrn Samuel Gotthold Lange. 

1755. Leasing, Miss Sara Sampson. 

1756. Beginning of the Seven Yean' War. Gessner, 

Idyllen. 

1757. Gellert, Hymns. Klopstock, Der Tod Adam*. E. 

von Kleist, An die preussische Armee. 

1758. G\e\m, Preussische Kriegslieder. Geasner, Der Tod AbeU. 

1759. Lessing, Litcraturbriefe and Philotas. 

1761. Ahht, Vom Tode furs Vaterland. 

1762. Wi eland 'h Translation of Shakespeare (—1766). 
1764. Winckelmann, Geschichie der Kunst des Altertums. 

1766. Leasing, Laokoon. Herder, Fragmente ( — 1767). Wie- 

land, Agathon (—1767). Gerstenberg, Oediehi 
eines Skalden. 

1767. Leasing, Minna von Barnhelm and Hamburgischs 

Dramaturgie (—1769). 

1768. Lessing, Briefe antiquarischen InhdUs (—1769). Wie- 

land, Musarion. Geretenberg, Ugolino. Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey translated by Bode ( — 1769). 
Ossian translated by Denis ( — 1769). 

1769. Lessing, Wie die Allen den Tod gebildet. Herder, 

Krilische Wdlder. Klopstock, Hermanns Schlacht. 

1770. Musenalmanach (—1800). 

1771. Lessing, Anmerkungen uber das Epigramm. Klop- 

stock, Collected Odes first published. 

1772. Lessing, Emilia Galotti. Wieland, Der goldene Spiegel. 

Frankfurter Gelehrte Ameigen under Merck's di- 
rection, with Herder and Goethe as contributors. 
Gottingen Hainbund established. 

1773. Klopstock, conclusion of Messias. Von deutscher Art 

und Kunst. Goethe, Gdtz. Burger, Lenore. Der 
teutsche Merkur (—1810). 

1774. Goethe, Werther and Clavigo. Lessing, WotfenbOOer 

Fragmente (—1778). Herder, Auch sine PhUoso- 
phie der Geschichte and AUeste Urkunde des 
Menschengeschlechts ( — 1776). Klopstock, Die 
deutsche Gelehrtenrepublik. Wieland, Die Ab- 
deriten ( — 1781). Lenz, Der Hofmeister. 
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1776. American Declaration of Independence. Klinger, 

Sturm und Drang. Lenz, Die Soldaten. Leise- 
witz, Julius von Tarent. Miller, Siegwart. 

1777. Wieland, Geron der Adlige. Jung-Stilling, Heinrick 

StiUings Jugend. 

1778. Herder, Volkslieder ( — 1779). Leasing, Anti-Goeze. 

Hippel, Lebensldufe nach aufsteigender Linie. 

1779. Lessing, Nathan der Weise. 

1780. Frederick the Great, De la literature aUemandef 

Lessing, Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechtes. 
Wieland, Oberon. 

1781. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Voss, Der sieb- 

zigste Geburtstag and Translation of the Odyssey. 
Schiller, Die Rduber. 

1782. Herder, Vom Geist der ebraischen Poesie (—1783). 

Voss, Luise (—1784, 1795). Musaus, VoUcs- 
marchen der Deutschen ( — 1786). 

1783. Schiller, Fiesco. 

1784. Herder, Ideen zur Philosophic der Geschichte der 

Menschheit ( — 1791). Klopstock, Hermann und 
die Fiirsten. Schiller, Kabale und Liebe. 

1786. Death of Frederick the Great. Schubart, Friedrich 

der Grosse. Burger, Miinchhausens wunderbare 
Reisen. Die Thalia (—1791). J. v.Muller, Ge- 
schichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft 
(—1808). 

1787. Goethe, Iphigenie. Schiller, Don Carlos. Klopstock, 

Hermanns Tod. 

1788. Kant, Kritik der prdktischen Vernunft. Goethe, Eg- 

mont. Schiller, Der Abfatt der vereinigten Nieder- 
lande and Die Gdtter Griechenlands. 

1789. Washington became President of the United States. 

Beginning of the French Revolution. Kotzebue, 
Menschenhass und Reue. 

1790. Kant, Kritik der Urteilskraft. Goethe, Faust, ein 

Fragment and Tasso. Forster, Ansichten vom 
Niederrhein. 

1791 . Schiller, Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Krieges (—1793). 

Iffland, Die Hagestolzen. 

1793. Schiller, Vber Anmut und Wilrde. Voss, Translation of 

the Iliad. Jean Paul, Die unsichtbare Logs. 

1794. Fichte, Wissenschaftslehre. 

1795. Goethe, Romische Elegien. Schiller, Vber naive und sen- 

timentalische Dichtung. DieHoren( — 1798.) Jean 
Paul, Hesperus. F. A. Wolf, Prolegomena ad Home- 
rum. Tieck, Geschichte des Herrn William LoveU. 
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1796. Goethe, Wilhelm Meietere Lehrjahre. Jean Paul, 

Siebenkde (—1797). 

1797. Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea. Hdldeiiin, Hyperion 

(—1799). Tieck, Der geetiefelte Kater. Tieck and 
Wackenroder, Herxeneergieeeungen einee kunet- 
liebenden Kloeterbrudere. " Schlegel-TSeck Shake- 
speare' 1 begins to appear. 

1798. Tieck, Front Sternbalde Wanderungen, Athenaum 

(—1800). 

1799. Schiller, Wallenetein and Lied von der Glocke. Tieck, 

Genoveva. F. Schlegel, bucinde. 

1800. Schiller, M aria Stuart. Jean Paul, Titan (—1803). 

1801 . Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 

1802. Novalis, Heinrich von Ofterdingen. H. von Kleist, 

Die Familie Schroffenstein. 

1803. Goethe, Die natUrliche Tochter. Schiller, Die Braid 

von Meeeina. Hebel, Alemannieche Gedichte. 
Kotzebue, Die deutechen Kleinetddter. Tieck, Edi- 
tion of Minnelieder aue dem schwObiechen ZeUaUer. 

1804. Schiller, Wilhelm Tell and Die Huldigung der Ktnete. 

Jean Paul, Flegdjahre (—1805) and Vorechule 
der Aethetik. Tieck, Kaieer Oetavianus. 

1805. Schiller died. Goethe, Epilog tu SchiOers Glocke and 

Winckelmann und eein Jahrhundert. Herder, 
DerCid. 

1806. Dee Knaben W under horn (—1808). Arndt, Der 

Geiet der Zeit (—1818). 

1807. Jean Paul, Levana. Fichte lectures in Berlin 1807- 

1808, Reden an die deuteehe Nation. Gdrres, Die 
deutechen Volkebucher. 

1808. Goethe, Faust. Ereter Text and Pandora. A. von 

Humboldt, Aneichten der Natur. A. W. Schlegel 
lectures in Vienna (1808-09), Vorieeungen titer 
dramatieche Kunet und Literatur. F. Schlegel, 
Uber die Sprache und Weieheit der Indier. H. von 
Kleist, Pentheeilea and Dae KSthchenvonHeHbronn. 

1809. Goethe, Die Wahlverwandtechaften. 

1810. Goethe, Zur FarbenUhre. Von der Hagen, Edition of 

the Nibelungenlied. H. von Kleist, Michael 
Kohlhaae. Jahn, Deutsche* Volkstum. 

1811. Goethe, Dichtung und WahrheU (—1814, 1833). 

Hebel, Schatzkdsilein dee rheinischen Haus- 
freundee. Niebuhr, Boinieehe Geschxchte (—1832). 

1812. Tieck, Phantasue (—1816). Grimm Brothers, Deutsche 

Kinder- und Hausmarchen ( — 1815). MuUner, 
Der 29. Februar. 
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1813. Battle of Leipsic. Defeat of Napoleon. 

1814. Goethe, Des Epimenides Erwachen. Kdrner, Lever 

und Schwert. Riickert, Deutsche Gedichte. E. T. 
A. Hoffmann, Phantasiestikke ( — 1815). Chamis- 
so, Peter Schlemihl. Scott, Waver ley. 

1815. Battle of Waterloo. Werner, Der 24. Februar. E. T. 

A. Hoffmann, Die Elixiere des TeufeU (—1816). 
Poems by Uhland. 

1816. Goethe, Italienische Reise (—1817). Milliner, Die 

Schuld. 

1817. Arnim, Die Kronenwtichter. Uhland, Ernst, Hertog 

von Schwaben. Grillparzer, Die Ahnfrau. 

1818. Goethe, Festzug. 

1819. Goethe, Der Westostliche Divan. E. T. A. Hoffmann, 

Die Serapionsbriider ( — 1821). Uhland, Ludmg 
der Bayer. Jakob Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik 
( — 1837). Grillparzer, Sappho. 

1821. H. von Kleist, Die Hermannsschlacht and Prim 

Friedrich von Homburg. E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Lebensansichten des Katers Murr ( — 1822). 

1822. Uhland, Das Leben WaUhers von der Vogelweide. 

Riickert, Ostliche Rosen and LiebesfrMing. 
Grillparzer, Das goldene Vliess. Grabbe, Scherz, 
Satire, Ironie und tiefere Bedeutung. Heine, Jungs 
Leiden. 

1825. Goethe, Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (—1829). 

Tieck, Dramaturgische Blatter (—1826). Grill- 
parzer, Konig Ottokars Gliick und Ends, 

1826. Heine, ReisebUder (—1831). Platen, Die verh&ngnis- 

volle Gabel. Eichendorff, Aus dent Leben sines 
Taugenichts. Hauff, Liechtenstein. 

1827. Heine, Buck der Lieder. Hauff, Phantasien im Bremer 

RatskeUer. Koberstein, Grundriss zur Geschichte 
der Deutschen Liter atur. 

1828. Raimund, Der Alpenkanig und der Menschenfeind. 

Jakob Grimm, Deutsche RechtsaUert timer. 

1829. Platen, Der romantische Odipus. Grabbe, Don Juan 

und Faust and Friedrich Barbarossa. Wilhelm 

Grimm, Die deutsche Heldensage. 
1836. Grillparzer, Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn. Grun, 

Der letzte Ritter. B6rne, Briefs aus Paris 

(—1833). 
1831. Grillparzer, Des Meeres und der Liebe WeUen. Grabbe, 

Napoleon. Grun, Spaziergdnge sines Wiener 

Poeten. 
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1832. Goethe died. Goethe, Faust. Zweiter Tcil. Alexis, 

Cabanis. Immermann, Merlin. MOrike, Malar 
Xolten. 

1833. Heine, Franzdsische Zustdnde. Raimund, Der Ver- 

schwender. 

1834. Grillparzer, Der Traum, ein Leben. Laube, Reise- 

noivllen. Halm, Griseldis. Ranke, Die rd- 
mischcn Pdpste des 16. und 17. JahrhunderU. 

1835. Bettina von Arnim, Goethcs Brief wechsel mit einem 

Kimle. Heine, Der Salon ( — 1840). Jakob 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie. Gutzkow, Wally 
die Zweiflerin. Bauernfeld, BUrgerlich und 
Romantisch. Sim rock, Wieland der Schmied. 
(ier vinus, Geschichte der DeuUchen Dichtung 
(— 1S42). 

1836. Heine, Die Romanti&ehe Schule. Ruckert, Weisheit 

des Brahmanen. Immermann, Die Epigonen. 
Lenau, Faust. 
1838. Grillparzer, Weh dem, der liigt. Poems by MOrike. 
Immermann, Munchhausen. Gotthelf, Leiden 
und Freuden eines Schulmeisters. 

1840. Tieck, Viltoria Acsorombona. Alexis, Der Roland von 

Berlin. Hoffmann von Fallersleben, UnpoHtische 
Lieder ( — 1841). Schneckenburger, Die Wacht 
am Rhcin. Hebbel, Judith. 

1841. Hebbel, Genoveva. Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Deut- 

schland, Deutschland uber alles. Gotthelf, Uli 
der Knecht. Herwegh, Gedichte eines Lebendigen. 
Benedix, Das bemooste Haupt. 

1842. Halm, Der Sohn der Wildnis. Dingelstedt, Lieder 

eines kosmopolitischen Nachtwachters. 

1843. Hebbel, Maria Magdalene. H. Kura, Schiller* Heir 

matsjahre. Auerbach, Schwarzwtilder Dorfgeschich- 
ten (—1854). Kinkel, Otto der Schiitz. 

1844. Uhland, Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Volkslieder 

( — 1845). Heine, Deutschland and Neue Gedichte. 
Gutzkow, Zopf und Schwert. Stifter, Studien 
(—1850). 

1845. A. von Humboldt, Kosmos ( — 1858). Wagner, Tann- 

hduser. Vilmar, Geschichte der poetischen Natio- 
nalliteratur der Deutschen. 

1846. Alexis, Die Hosen des Herrn von Bredow ( — 1848). 

Gotthelf, Uli der Pachter. Bauernfeld, Gross- 
jahrig. 

1847. Heine, Atta Troll. Gutzkow, Uriel Acosta. Laube, 

Die Karlsschider. 
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1848. Hebbel, H erodes und Mariamne. Freiligrath, Die 

Toten an die Lebenden. Geibel, Juniuslieder. 

1849. Freiligrath, Neuere politische und sociale Gedichte 

(—1851). 

1850. Gutzkow, Ritter vom Geiste ( — 1852). Ludwig, Der 

Erbforster. Wagner, Lohengrin. 

1851. Heine, Romanzero. Hebbel, Agnes Bemauer. Boden- 

stedt, IAeder des Mirza Schaffy. Roquette, 
Waldmeisters Brautfahrt. 

1852. Alexis, Ruhe ist die erste Biirgerpflicht. Ludwig, Die 

Makkabaer. Storm's first story, Immensee. 
Groth, Quickborn. 

1853. Heine, Letzte Gedichte (—1855). Scheffel, Der Trom- 

peter von Sdkkingen. Freytag, Die Journalisten. 

1854. Heine, Lutetia. Alexis, Isegrimm. Halm, Der Fech- 

ter von Ravenna. Hebbel, Gyges und sein Ring. 
Heyse's first story, UArrabbiata. Keller, Der 
griine Heinrich ( — 1855, 1879-80). Mommsen, 
Romische Geschichte. 

1855. Ludwig, Die Heiterethei. Scheffel, Ekkehard. Frey- 

tag, Soil und Haben. H. Kurz, Der Sonnenwirt. 

1856. Laube, Graf Essex. Ludwig, Zwischen Himmel und 

Erde. Keller, Die Leute von Seldwyla, first 
volume. Raabe, Die Chronik der Sperlingsgasse. 
Riehl, KuUurgeschichttiche NoveUen. Hettner, 
Literaturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts ( — 1870). 

1857. Hebbel, Mutter und Kind. Geibel, Neue Gedichte. 

Gerok, Palmblatter. 

1858. Gutzkow, Der Zauberer von Rom ( — 1861). F. Reuter, 

Kein Hiisung. 

1859. Freytag, BUder aus der deutschen Vergangenheii 

(—1862). 

1860. F. Reuter, Otte Kamellen ( — 1864). Herman Grimm, 

Michel Angelo ( — 1863). Burckhardt, Kuliur 
der Renaissance in Italien. 

1861. Beginning of the American Civil War. Hebbel, Die 

Nibelungen. 

1862. Spielhagen, Problematische Naturen. Fontane, Wan- 

derungen durch die Mark Brandenburg ( — 1882). 

1863. Raabe, Die Leute aus dem Walde. Hertz, Hugdiet- 

richs Brautfahrt. 

1864. Geibel, Gedichte und Gedenkbldtter. Freytag, Die ver- 

lorene Handschrift. Raabe, Der Hungerpastor. 
Ebers, Eine agyptische Konigstochter. 

1865. Laube, Der deutsche Krieg ( — 1866). Auerbach, Auf 

der Hohe. Wagner, Tristan und Isolde. 
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1866. War Iwtwern Austria and Prussia. F. Reuter, Ddrch- 

laurhting. Hamerling, Ahasver in Rom. Spiel- 
hagcn, In Reih* und Glied. Justi, Winckdmann 
(—1872). 

1867. Raal*. Abu Tel fan. 

18(>K. I^aubo, Das Burgtheater. Poems by Greif. Jensen's 
firnt Htorics, including Die braune Erica. Wagner, 
Die M eistcrsinger von Sumberg. 

1869. Spiclhagen, Hammer und Amboss. Hamerling, Der 
Konig von Sion. Auerbach, Dot Landhaus am 
Rhein. Jordan, Die Sibelungt ( — 1874). 

1S70. Franco-Gorman War (—1871). Raabe, Der Schud- 
dcrump. Anzengruber, Der P fairer von Kirch/eld. 

1871. Establishment of the present German Empire. Geibel, 

HeroUlsrufe. Francois, Die letzte Reckenburgerin. 

1872. Froytag, Die Ahnen. Anzengruber, Die Kreuzel- 

schreilxr and Der Meineidbauer. 

1873. Heyw\ Kiruier der Welt. Rosegger, Waldheimat. 

1574. Anzengruber, Der G'wissenswurm. 

1575. Heyne, Im Paradiese. Rosegger, Die Schriften det 

Waldsch ulmeisters. 

1876. Wagner, Der Ring dee Xibelungen. Storm, Aquis 

submersus. Spiolhagen, Sturmflui. Anzengruber, 
Der Doppelsclbstmord. Meyer, Jurg Jenatsch. 
Ebnor-rCschenbach, Bozena. Dahn, Ein Kampf 
um Rom. 

1877. Geibel, Spatherbstbldtter. Baumbach, Zlatorog. Wolff, 

Der wilde Jager. Saar, Xovellen aus Osterreich 
(—1897). Haym, Herder (—1885). 

1878. Keller, Zuricher Xovellen. Anzengruber, Dae vierte 

Gcbot. Weber, Dreizehnlinden. Jensen, Karin 
von Schuvden. Fontane, Vor dem Sturm. Eben, 
Homo Sum. 

1879. F. T. Vischer, Auch einer. Treitschke, Deutsche Ge- 

8chichte im 19. Jahrhundert ( — 1894). 

1880. Meyer, Der Heilige. Fontane, Grete Minde. Stern, 

Die letzten Humanistcn. 

1881. Baumbach, Frau Holde. Steinhausen, Irmela. 

1882. Meyer, Das Sinngedicht. Wildenbruch, Die KaroUnger 

and Der Mennonit. Seidel, Leberecht Huhnchen. 
Wagner, Parsifal. 

1883. Meyer, Das Amulett t Gustav Adolf* Page, and Das 

Leiden eines Knaben. Rosegger, Der Gottsucher. 
Schonaich-Carolath, Dichtungen. Nietzsche, Also 
sprach Zarathustra ( — 1892). Scherer, Geschichts 
der Deutsche n Liter atur. 
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1884. Meyer, Die Hochzeit des Monchs. Wildenbruch, 

Christoph Marlow. Liliencron, Adjutantenritte. 
Schmidt, Lessing ( — 1891). 

1885. Meyer, Die Richterin. Stieler, Winteridyll. 

1886. Keller, Martin Salander. Hertz, Spielmannsbuch. 

Sohnrey, Die Leute aus der LdndenhUUe. Nietzsche, 
Jenseits von Gut und Bose. 

1887. Meyer, Die Versuchung des Pescara. Ebner-Eschen- 

bach, Das Gemeindekind. Sudermann, Frau 
Sorge. 

1888. Storm, Der Schimmelreiter. Wildenbruch, Die Quit- 

zow8. Jensen, Runensteine. Fontane, Irrungen 
Wirrungen. Kretzer, Meister Timpe. 

1889. Wildenbruch, Der Generalfeldoberst. Wilbrandt, Der 

Meister von Palmyra. Sudermann, Der Katzen- 
steg. Hauptmann, Vor Sonnenaufgang. Spit- 
teler, Schmetterlinge. 

1890. Ebner-Eschenbach, Unsiihmbar. Holz and Schlaf, 

Familie Sdicke. Sudermann, Die Ehre. Fulda, 
Das verlorene Parodies. Isolde Kurz, Florentiner 
NoveUen. Hans Hoffmann, Der eiserne Ritt- 
meister. 

1891. Wildenbruch, Der neve Herr. Hauptmann, Einsame 

Menschen. Sudermann, Sodoms Ende. Fulda, 
Die Sklavin. 

1892. Fontane, Frau Jenny Treibel. Schlaf, Meister Olze. 

Hauptmann, Die Weber and Hanneles Himmel- 
fahrt. Fulda, Der Talisman. Hans Hoffmann, 
Landsturm. 

1893. Hauptmann, Der Biberpelz. Sudermann, Heimat. 

Wildenbruch, Das edle Blut. Liliencron, Kriegs- 
noveUen. Falke, Tarn und Andacht. Polenz, 
Der P fairer von Breitendorf. Huch, Erinnerungen 
von Ludolf Ursleu. Halbe, Jugend. 

1894. Sudermann, Es War. Fontane, Meine Kinderjahre. 

1895. Fontane, Effi Briest. Hauptmann, Florian Geyer. 

Wilbrandt, Die Osterinsel. Schnitzler, Liebelei. 
Polenz, Der Buttnerbauer. Bdhlau, Der Rangier- 
bahnhof. 

1896. Hauptmann, Die versunkene Glocke. Wildenbruch, 

Heinrich und Heinrichs Geschlecht. Sudermann, 
Das Gliick im Winkel. 

1897. Rosegger, Das ewige Licht. Halbe, Mutter Erde. 

George, Das Jahr der Seele. Falke, Neue Fahrt. 
Polenz, Der Grabenhdger. Ompteda, Sylvester 
von Geyer. Viebig, Kinder der Eijel. 
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1898. Fontane, Der SUchliiu Hauptmann, Fvknmann Hem- 
•ekel. 8udermann, Johanne* and Di* dni Rri- 
kerfedern. Bartels, DU Diimanekmr. Niritawlm, 
Oedichle und Sprtkk*. 

1809. Potent, rAetta Ltdekind. Hofmanngihal, TJUattria 
Ver«m. 8teinhauaen, Heinriek Zwimdn Angttu 

1900. 8udermann, Jokannufeuer. Geoige, Der Teppteft At 

Leber*. Hofmannsthal, Der Tor mrf dbr Ted 
8pitteler, Ofympiedtar Frtihling (—1904). Hos- 
ier, Ingenieur Hontmann. Viebig, Da* Ugtid* 
Brot. 

1901. Frenaeen, Jtrn Uhl. Mann, Buddenbrook*. 

1902. Hauptmann, Der arme Heinrich. SiMjermann, B* Vb* 

das Leben. 

1903. Hauptmann, Rot Bernd. Hpfmanimthal, FTaHrw. 

1904. Viebig, Da* schlafcnde Near. Heeee, P**r C« 

rind. Speck, Zwei SeeJen. Zahn, Dfc 
Afart. 

1905. Sudermann, /Stein unfer &etnen. 

Odiput. Hercog, Die IFitfcotteiu. 

1906. Hauptmann, Und Pippa tansL 8peok, 

die den Ifcp veiioren. 
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Ahnen, Die, 303. 

Ahnfrau, Die, 278. 

Ahnungsgrauend, todesmutig, 261. 
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Albigenser, Die, 288. 
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Auerbach. B.. 284. 
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A ugen, meine lieben Fensterlein. dee 
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Aus der Jugendztit, 268. 

Aus meinen Tr&ncn spriessen, 273. 

Aus tiefer Not echref ich zu Dir, 78. 

Ausgabe Iclztcr Hand, VoUatUndige, 
198. 

Austrian literature. 25, 27. 28. 39, 
40, 44, 50. 52. 278. 281, 288 /., 
291. 297. 310. 314. 327. 

Auswanderer, Die, 287. 

Avenarius, F., 329. 

Ayrer, J., 85 /. 

babylonischen Gefangenschaft der 

Kirche, Von der, 77. 
Ballad. See Folk-song. Ballade, 

197. BaUaden, 328. 
Bamberg, 56. 
Barbarossa. See Frederick I. Der 

alte Barbarossa, 268. Friedrieh 

Barbarossa, 281. 
Bardale, 128, 132. 
bardiet, the, 134. barditus, 4, 134. 
Bards, the "bardic" movement, 135. 
Barlaam und Josaphat, 38. 
Bartels, A., 330. 
Basedow, J. B., 184. 
Basel. 240. 
Baudissin, W.. 250. 
Biluerischer Machiavdlus, 99. 
Bauernfeld, E. von, 289. 
Baumbach, II.. 312. 
Bdumlein, das andre Blatter hat ge- 

wollt, Vom, 268. 



Bayreuth, 241. 298. 808. 

Beast epic. See under Epic poetry. 

Beethoven. L. van, 228. 

Beflehl du deine Wege. 08. 

Befbrderung der Bumanitai. Brute 

tur, 167. 
Beitrdge turn Vergnugen dm Vet- 
standee und Wittee, Neue, See 

Bremer Beitrage. 
Beitrage tur GesckiekU und IMeratur 

aus den Schatzen der herwogtiehen 

BiUiothek, 141. 
Beitrage tur Historie und Aufnahme 

dee Theaters, 143. 
Bekrdnzt mil Laub den lieben, 9oUen 

Becker. See Rheinweinlied. 
Bdsatzar, 273. 
Bdustigungen dee Ver standee und 

Witxee, 114. 
bemooste Haupt, Dae, 280. 
Bemooster Bursche tiek* ich cms, 285. 
Benedix. F., 289. 
Bergpsalmen, 297. 
Berlin. 97. 139/.. 150. 154. 108, 170, 

228. 245, 240. 248, 253, 254 f., 

258. 201. 207. 270, 285, 208, 800. 

310. 320. 324. 325. , 

Bern, 59. HI, 150. 
Berthold von Regenabuxg, 88, 08. 
Bertran de Born, 204. 
BescheidenheU, Die, 55. 
beschr&nkte Frau, Die, 270. 
Beeuch, Der, 189. 
Bettler und sein Hund, Der, 207. 
Blberach, 150. 
BiberpHz, Der, 324. 
Bible, Translation of the: Luther's, 

75/., 112; Wulflla'8,6. 
Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, 

303. 
BUderbuch aus der Knaberueii, 288. 
Bltzlus, A. See Gotthelf. J. 
Blelbtreu, K., 329. 
Blinde und der Lahme, Der, 118. 
Blumenorden. See Pegniti, etc. 
Blumenthal, O., 311. 
Boccaccio, 71, 153. 
Bodenstedt, F., 295. 
Bodmer, J. J., 105, 108 1f., 114, 118, 

127, 128, 133. 135, 148, 158. 
Boethlus, 17. 
Bohlau, H.. 331. 
Bote, H. C, 168. 
Boner, U., 59 /. 
Boniface, 13. 
Bonn, 249. 261. 270. 
Borne, L. f 285. 
Bbser Ort, 299. 
Boiena, 315. 
Brahm, O., 320. 
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Brahmine, Der, 299. 

Brant, S., 60. 71. 

braune Erica, Die. 313. 

Braut von Korinth, Die, 193 f. 

Braut von Messina, Die, 227, 229, 
238 /., 258. 

braven Manne, Das Lied torn, 171. 

Breitinger, J. J. v 105, 109 iff., 114, 
118, 133, 143. 

Bremen, 105, 114, 282. 

Bremer Beitrttge, 105, 114 /., 127. 
128. 

Brentano, C, 66, 251 /. 

Breslau, 97, 99, 140, 266, 282, 287. 

Bretten, about thirteen miles north- 
west of Karlsruhe, 221. 

Brief e antiquarischen Inhaltes, 141, 
148. 

Brief e aus Paris, 285. 

Brief e die neueste Liter atur betreffend. 
See LUeraturbriefe. 

Brion, Friederike, 176, 181 /. 

Brockes, H., 107. 

Bruder Rausch, 295. 

Bruderzwist in Habsburg, Ein, 280. 

Brunnhild, 7, 10, 41 /. 

Brunswick, 70, 141. 

Bubens&nntag, 299. 

Buck der Lieder, 270, 273/. 

BQchlein, 33. 

Buckeburg, about six miles south- 
east of Minden, 161. 

Buddenbrooks, 330. 

Bunte Sleine, 291. 

Bunzlau, about sixty-five miles west 
of Breslau, 91. 

Burckhardt, J., 317. 

Burger, G. A., 107, 165, 168. 171, 
174, 220. 

Burger lick und Romantisch, 289. 

Burgsckaft, Die, 226, 230. 

Burgtheater, Das, 286. 

Burgundians, the, 8, 41 /. The Bur- 
gundian saga, 10. 

Burns, R., 287. 

Busse, K., 329. 

Biittnerbauer, Der, 329. 

Butzenscheibenlyrik, 312. 

Cabanis, 282. 

Calderon, P., 250. 

Camerarius, J., 79. 

Campagne in Frankreich 1792, 198, 

212. 
Cannstatt, a suburb of Stuttgart. 

219. 
Carlos, Don (Infant von Spanien), 

173, 222, 223, 229,233/. 
Carolingian dynasty, the, 11, 13/. 
Calo, Der sterbende, 108 /. 



Ctuunisso. A. von, 258, 267. 
Chap-books, foik-storiet, 70, 87 /., 

253. 
Charlemagne, 13 /., 22 /., 29. 
Charms, Germanic, 5, 7. German 

Charms, 11 /. 
Chrrubinische Wandersmann, Der, 

97. 
Chrestien de Troyes, 29. 32, 34. 
Christianity: its introduction into 

Germany, 13. 
ChrisUiche Unterrichtung oder Lchr- 

tafd, 87. 
Christmas plays. See under Drama. 
Chronica, 88. 
Chronicles, rimed, 61 /.. in prose. 70. 

Die Chronik der Speriingsgasse, 

305. Zur Chronik von Qrieshwu, 

305. 
Cid, Der, 165 /. 
Cidli, An, 128, 132. 
Cissides und Paches, 136. 
Clari-Mari, Die, 330. 
Claudine von Villa Bella, 185. 
Claudius, M.. 165, 168. 170 /. 
Clavigo, 182, 184. 
CoWenz, 183, 184, 191. 
Coburg. 267. 
Calberg, 296. 
Cologne, 19. 
Columba, 13. 
Conradin, 27. 
Constance, 189. 
Cooper, J. F., 284. 
Copenhagen, 128. 
Couplet, the short, 22 /., 31, 40, 44. 

47. 83. 85. 
Crusades, the, 20 /., 24, 48. 

Dach. 8., 65, 96 /. 

Dafne, 92. 

Dahn, F., 316. 

Dalberg, W. H. von. 220 ff. 

d'Alembert, 119, 161. 

Ddmmrung senkte sich von oben, 198. 

Danzic. 91. 

Darmstadt, 161, 182, 222. 

Das aber kann ich nicht ertragen, 306. 

Das ist der Herr der Erde, 251. 

Das ist der Tag des Herrn, 263. 

Das Volk steht auf, 260. 

Dauer im Wechsd, 195. 

David von Augsburg, 56. 

Decius, N., 80. 

Defoe, D., 106. 

Dehmel, R., 327. 

Deists, the English, 118 /. 

Demetrius, Hebbel, 301; Schiller, 

228, 229. 
Denis, M., 135. 
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Dot*' ee, o 5*cfe. 201. 

Den*' fc* an Deuteehland to <fcr 

tfodk*. 275. 
Der du von dem HimmH biet, 186. 
Der OoU, der Bieen wacheen lieee, 261. 
Der Mai let gekommen, 294. 
Der Menech hoi nichu eo eigen, 85. 
Der Uond let aufgegangen. See 

Abendlied (Claudius). 
Der Nebel eteigt, e% faVt doe Laub. 

See Oktobtrlied. 
Descriptive poetry • 02. 110, 146. 
Dessau, thirty-two mllee south-east 

of Magdeburg, 266. 
Detmold, about twenty-five mllee 

south of Mlnden. 287. 
deuUche Baukunet, Ober, 182 /. 
DeuUche Otdiehu, 267. 
DeuUche Kinder- und Hauemarchen, 

253. 
deuUche Krieg, Der, 286. 
deuUche Nation, Redox an die, 246. 
deutechen Knaben Tieehgebet, Dee, 

296. 
Deutechee Volketum, 261. 
Deutschgeslnnte Genossenschaft.Die, 

00. 
Deuteehland (an WintermWrchen), 

270,274. 
Deuteehland, Deuteehland uber aUes, 

286 /. 
Deutechordenechronik, 61 f. 
Dialect literature, modern, drama: 

310,324; poetry: 160. 241, 302 /.. 

312; prose: 304. 
Dichterleben, 240. 
Dichterloe, 204. 

Dichtung und Wahrheit, 106. 211 /. 
Dichtungen, 329. 
Dickens, C, 303. 
Didactic poetry, 22, 25, 55, 50 /., 

82/.. 87, 92, 111. 
Diderot, 119, 161. 

Die Feneter auf, die Her ten auf, 266. 
Die Herrlichkeit der Erden, 94. 
Die HimmH ruhmen dee Ewigen 

Ehre, 113. 
Die linden Lufte eind erwacht, 263. 
Die Sonne bringt ee an den Tag, 267. 
Diee iet der Tag, den OoU gemacht, 

113. 
Dietegen, 307. 

Diethelm von Buchenberg, 284. 
Dietmar von Aist, 25. 
Dietrich of Bern, 9, 17, 42 /., 47 /., 

301. The Dietrich saga, 10, 46 /., 

289. See also Theodoric the East 

Goth. 
Diner in Coblenz, 184. 
Dingelstedt, F., 288. 
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IHr mtfkht ich dime Z4eder 
263. 

Ditmarscher, Die, 830, 

Doitnetecken, Sendbriaf 

Dominicans, the, 66, 50. 

Don Juan und Faust, 381. 

Doppelganger, Kin, 305. 

Doppeleelbetmord, Der. 310. 

Dbrehlduchting, 304. 

Dorfsunden, 315. 

Dorie, 111. 

Domroee, Diegdiebte, 05. 

Dostoyevaky, P. ML, 310. 

Drama, beginnings of the. 6, 88 #.; 

Biblical dramas, 84, 111, 188, 810; 

chivalry dramas, 208, 388, 358 /.; 

Christmas plays, 68 /.; Taster 

plays, 66/.; •* Fate " dramas, SIB, 

258, 278; the 

tional, dram*. 114, 147, 140. 158, 
176, 184; musical plays, 
ettaa, 02, 05, 185. 186, 187; 
rallstlc dramas, 828 ff.i 
plays, 66 ff.; patriotic plays, 188; 
150; popular German drama, 84/.; 
the first German prose dramas, 
86; the "school" (Latin) drama, 
84,00; 8hrovetkieplays,68,86. 
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Vorleeungen uber, 260. 
Dramaturgies Hamburgiecke, 140, 

142. 147 /.. 162, 164. 
Dramaturgieche BULtter , 348. 
drei gerechten Kawunmack 

307. 
drei Reikerfedern, Die, 838. 
drei Zigeuner, Die, 388. 
Dreisehnlinden, 813. 
Dresden, 170, 328, 235, 337, 348. 

250. 254, 260, 801. 
Droben steket die KapeUe, 388. 
Droste-HQlshoff, A. von, 276. 
Dubietwie eine Blum*, 274. 
Du hast Diamanten und Perlen, 374. 
Du heniich Olae, nun etehet du leer, 

265. 
Du eekbnee Fisckerm&dchen, 378 /. 
Du 8chwert an metner Linken, 360. 
Durch tiefe Nacht eto Braueen sfsU, 

204. 
Durckwaekte Nacht, 376. 
DOrer, A., 81, 248. 
Dusseldorf, 260, 288. 

Easter plays. See Drama. 
Eberhard der Raueekebart, Oraf, 364. 
Ebers, G., 316. 
Ebert, E., 265. 
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Ebert, J. A., 114. An Ebert, 127, 132. 

Ebner-Eschenbach, M. von, 314, 315. 

Ecbasis Captivi, 18. 

Eckbert, Der blonde, 248. 

Eckenlied, Das, 47. 

Eckermann, J. P., 198. 

Eckhart, Master, 69. 

Eckhart, Der getreue, 196. 

Eddystone, 313. 

Edelstein, 59. 

edle Blut, Das, 311. 

Eekenhof, 305. 

Effl Briest, 314. 

Eger, about twenty-five miles south- 
west of Karlsbad, 235. 

Egmont, 185, 186, 189, 203, 206. 

Ehezuchtbuchlein, PhUosophisch.es, 86/. 

Ehre, Die, 326. 

Eichendorff, J. von, 253, 294. 

Eike von Repgowe, 56 f. 

Eilhart von Oberge, 31, 37. 

Ein' feste Burg ist unser GoU, 50, 78 /. 

Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam, 273. 

Ein getreues Herze wissen, 93. 

Ein Jangling liebt ein Mddchen, 273. 

Ein Stundlein wohl vor Tag, 290. 

Einhard, 14. 

Einsame Menschen, 324. 

Eisenach, 27, 31, 52, 67, 75. 

eiserne Rittmeister, Der, 315. 

Eisfeld, eleven miles north of Co- 
burg, 301. 

Eislauf, Der, 132. 

Eisleben, 74, 75. 

Ekkehard I, 17. Ekkehard, 297. 

Elektra, 328. 

deusi8che Fest, Das, 226, 230. 

Elisabeth, 306. 

Elixiere des Teufds, Die, 259. 

Elpenor, 187. 

EmUia Galotti, 140, 141, 151 /., 184, 
201, 232. 

Ems, about six miles east of Coblenz, 
184. 

Eneit, 30 J. 

Engel, J., 154. 

Engelhart, 38. 

English Comedians, the, 85 /., 94, 213. 

English influence in German liter- 
ature, 85 /., 88, 105 /., 108, 109, 
110, 111, 118 /., 156, 165, 171. 
See also under individual names 
of English authors. 

Enlightenment, eighteenth-century. 
See Rationalism. 

Epic poetry, beginnings of, 5, 12 /., 
14 /., 22 /.; beast epic, 18, 24, 60, 
84,192; burlesque epic, 115; court 
epic, 27 ft., 61; popular epic, 28, 
39 ff. 



Epigonen, Die, 283. 

Epigramm, Anmerkungen nber das, 

141, 148. 
Epimenides Erwachen, Des, 197. 
Epistdn, 193. 

EpistolcB obscurorum virorum, 79. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, 72, 79. 
Erbfbrster, Der, 302. 
Erec, 30. Erec, 32. 
Erfurt, 74, 156, 195. 
Erhabene, Uber das, 225. 
Erhebt euch von der Erde, 260. 
Erinnerungen von Ludolf Ursleu, 331. 
Erkennen, Das, 266. 
ErlkGnig, 187. 
ErWser, Dem, 132. 
Ermahnung an die lieben Deutschen, 

Emstliche, 87. 
Ermanarich, 7, 9, 47. The Erman- 

arich saga, 10. 
Ernst, Herzog, 24, 39, 70. Ernst, 

Herzog von Schwaben, 264. 
Ernst, O., 330. 
Erschalle, frohes Siegeslied. See 

Rossbach, Die Schlacht bei. 
Erwartung, Die, 226. 
Erwinund Elmire, 185. 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechtes, 

Die, 142, 148 f. 
Erznarren in der gamen Welt, Die 

dreiargsten, 100. 
Es lebe das Leben, 326. 
Es leben die Scidaten, 251. 
Es liegen Veilchen dunkelblau, 296. 
Es sang vor langen Jahren, 251. 
Es schlug mein Herz; geschwind zu 

Pferde, 181. 
Es sei mein Herz und Blut geweiht, 

250. 
Es waUt das Korn weit in die Runde. 

See Sommernacht (Keller). 
Es War, 326. 

Es war, als h&Ue der Himmel, 254. 
Es war ein Kbnig in Thule, 92, 184. 
Es zog aus Berlin ein tapferer Held, 

261. 
Es zogen drei Bursche wohl Uber den 

Rhein, 263. 
Esopus, 84. 
Est, Est, 266. 

fsther, 280. 
tats g&rrfraux, Die, 129. 

Etzel (Attila), 9, 10, 42. See also 
Attila. 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, 106. 
Prim Eugen, 287. Bugen ist fort: 
ihr Musen, nacht 106. Prinz 
Eugenius der edle Ritter, 107. 

Eulenspiegd, 70. 

Euphrosyne, 194. 
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Kuripldcu. 203. 224, 270. 
Rutin, 100. 
Evangdienbueh. 15. 
ewigeJude. Der: Goethe, 184; Schu- 
bert. 175. 
rwige Licht, Das, 315. 
Eysen, 330. 

Fable, the. 50. 74. 84, 112 f.. 136. 
140. 144. 140. Abhandlungen uber 
die Fabd, 144. Fabdn, 140. Fa- 
bdn und Ers&hlungen, 112. 

F&hnlein drr sieben Aufrechten, Das, 
307. 

fahrend Schider im Faradeis, Der, 85. 

Kalke. «.. 320. 

Falleralfben, thirteen miles north- 
east of Brunswick. 286. 

FamUie Schroffenstein, Die, 256. 

FamiHe Sdicke. 323. 

Fanny, An, 128. 132. 

Faust (Chap-book). 88. 213. 

Faust (Goethe), 174. 180. 181, 182. 
184. 186. 189, 100, 106. 108, 100, 
200. 206. 210. 212 If., 250. 

Faurt, Winger, 175. 213: Lenau, 
288; I,es*ing, 140. 144, 213; M Oi- 
ler, 175. 213. 

Fechter von Ravenna, Der, 201. 

Fehrbellin, about thirty miles north- 
west of Berlin, 257. 

FddeinuHrts flog ein VOgeiein, 248. 

Fcsuug, 197. 

Feyner Kleyner Almanack, 164. 

Fichte. J. G.. 225. 246, 260. 

Fiesco (Die Verschworung des), 221, 
222. 232. , 

Firdausl, 205. 

Fischart, J., 86 /. 

Fischer. G., 206. 

Fischer, K., 318. 

Fischer, Der and Die Fischerin, 187. 

Flammt auf von alien Spitzen, 204. 

Flegdjahre, 242. 

Fleming, P., 03, 06. 

Fliege, Die, 113. 

FWhhatz, 87. 

Florentincr Novdlen, 331. 

Florian Geyer, 324. 

Folk-song and ballad, 25, 30, 54, 60, 
64 ff., 80, 107, 122. 164 /., 171. 
181, 252, 262, 265 /. 

Fontane, T., 314. 

Forster, G., 191, 244. 

Fortunatus und seine SQhne, 88. 

Fouqul, F. de la M., 254, 258. 

Fragmente eines Ungenannten, 141, 
148. 152 /.' 

Fragmente iiber die neuere deutsche 
Literatur, 161, 163, 172 /. 



Franciscans, the, 56. 

Francke, A. H., 104. 

Franco-German War, the, 287. 909, 
313. 

Francois, L. von, 315. 

Franconian emperors, the, 10, 20l 

Frank, 8., 88. 

Frankfort-on-the-alain, 120. 175, 
178 /.. 180, 182, 183 /.. 102, 221, 
285. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 188. 284. 

Franks, the, 13. Frmnklah sagas, 
10. 48. 

Franxosische Zustdnds, 278. 

Frau Aventiure, 207. 

Frau Hoide. 812. 

Frau Jenny Treibd, 814. 

Frau Sorge, 328. 

Frauendienst, 55. 

Frauenliebe und -Uben, 267. 

Frauenlob. See HeJnrlch von Ibis- 
sen. 

Frdulein von Scuderi, Das, Hoffmann, 
250; Ludwlg.801. 

Frederick I (Barbarossa), 21, 28. 

Frederick II (Hohenstaufen), 21, 
53,57. 

Frederick (II) the Great. 118, 118 /.. 
110. 123, 138, 188 /., 150, 178. 
282. Friedrich dm Oross* 178. 

Frederick William, the Great Bet- 
tor. 00, 07, 257. 

Free rhythms, 188, 248, 278, 284. 

Freiberg (Saxony), 112. 

Freldank, 55. 

Freigeist, Der, 188. 

FreiheiU Der HBfltag kmmi 4m Os. 
danken nicht, 170. 

Freiheit,dieichm*ine,700. 

Freiheit eines Ckristenrnsntchm, Vim 
der, 77. 

Freiherren von Oemp&riein, DO, 818. 

FreUlgrath. F., 287. 

fremden Kindes heQigw Christ, Dm, 
268. 

French Influence in German litera- 
ture, 21, 22 /., 25, 27 ff.. 81 U 88. 
36, 37, 30, 60. 70, 87 /., 80 /., 01. 
02, 00. 103, 108. 100, 114, 118, 
118 /., 138, 158, 150, 165, 170, 
285. 205, 311. See alto rata 
individual names of French au- 
thors. 

Frenssen, G., 380. 

Freund und Feind, An, 182. 

Frey. H. See Oreif. II. 

Freytag, O., 803. 

Friedrich von Hausen. 51. 

Friedrich von Hamburg, PrinM, 267* 

Frisch auf, mein Volt, 26a 
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Friech auf turn frVhlichen Jagen, 254. 
Froheinn, Der, 132. 
Froschmeuseler, 84. 
Fruchtbringende GeseUschaf t, Die,90. 
Fruhling, Der, 136. 
Fruhling libera Johr, 189. 
Frilhlingsfeier, Die, 132, 133. 
FrilhzeUiger Fruhling, 189, 195. 
Fuhrmann Henechel, 325. 
Fulda, 12, 13. 
Fulda, L., 327. 
Furet QanzgoU und Stinger Halbgott, 

252. 
Furst und aein Kebsweib, Der, 129. 
Fiir8tengruft, Die, 174 /. 

Gall, 13. ' 

Gang nach demBieenhammer, Der, 226. 

Ganymed, 184. 

Gartner, K. C, 114. 

Garve, C., 154. 

Gaetfreund, Der. See goldene Vliees, 
Das. 

GUuchmatt, Die, 80. 

Gaudeamu8, 297. 

Gawain, Gawan, 30, 35. 

Gedanken betrejfend die Aueubung 
und Verbe88erung der deuischen 
Sprache, Unvorgreifliche, 103. 

Gedichte eines Lebendigen, 288. 

Gedichte und GedenkbltUter, 294. 

Gedichte und Spruche, 322. 

Gedvldl sagst du, 296. 

gefangene Admiral, Der, 290. 

Gefangner Mann ein armer M ann, 175. 

Gefunden, 189. 

Gehamischte Sonette, 267. 

Geheimes, 189. 

Geheimnisse, Die, 187. 

Geibel, E., 294. 

Geiger von Gmund, Der, 265. 

Geiler von Kaisersberg, J., 69, 71. 

Geist der ebrdischen Poesie, Worn, 165. 

Geiet der Zeit, Der, 261. 

Gei8ter8eher, Der, 223. 

Geistliche Lieder und Psalmen, 87. 

Gelehrte, Der, 249. 

Gelehrte, Der junge, 138, 149. 

Gelehrte Ameigen, Frankfurter, 182. 

Gelehrtenrepublik, Die deutsche, 134. 

Gellert, C. F., 112 ff„ 116, 136, 144, 
179. 

Gelnhausen, twenty-four miles 
north-east of Frankfort-on-t he- 
Main, 101. 

Gdobet seist du, Jem Christ, 78. 

GemiOde, DU, 249. 

Gemeindekind, Dae, 315. 

Generalbeichte, 195. 

Generalfddoberst, Der, 311. 



Genesung, Die, 138. 

Genoveva, Hebbel, 300; Tieck, 248. 

George, 8., 327 /. 

Gerhardt, P., 65, 97 /. 

Gerhart, Der guU, 37. 

German, High and Low, Old High, 
Middle High, and New High, 2. 

Germania, 290. Germania an ihre 
Kinder, 258. Hurra Germania, 287. 

Germanic tribes, the, their origin and 
migrations, 1, 7 ff.; their language 
and literature, 2, 4 ff. 

Gerok, K., 296. 

Geron der Adlige, 159. 

Gerstftcker, F., 284. 

Gerstenberg, W. von, 134, 173. 

Gervinus, G., 317. 

Geeang der Toten, 251. 

Geschichte der Kunet dee Altertums, 
121. 

GeschichU von dem Hute, Die, 113. 

Geechichtechrift (Geechichuklitterung) 
von Taten und Rolen der Hdden 
Gargantua und Pantagruel, 86. 

Geschwister, Die, 186. 

Geepenet, Dae, 113. 

Geepenet, Das verliebte, 95. 

Gesprache, 81 f. 

Ge8prdchbuchlein, 79. 

Gessner, S., 186, 169. 

gestiefelte Kater, Der, 248. 

Getheemane, 276. 

Gewitter, Dae, 265. 

Gilm, H. von, 296. 

Gleim, L., 112, 134, 136 /., 139. 

Glocke, Dae Lied von der, 226, 228, 
230. 

Glocke, Epilog tu SchUlere, 195, 228. 

Glockengu88 tu Breelau, Der, 266. 

GlUck im Winkd, Dae, 826. 

GlUck von BdenhaU, Dae, 264. 

GlUck von Rothenburg, Dae, 295. 

Gnomic poetry. 8ee Didactic poetry . 

Goethe, J. W., 107, 124, 125, 126, 
134, 162, 173, 174, 178-218, 225 /., 
245, 246, 247, 252. Boyhood and 
young manhood, 178-185; life in 
Weimar, 185-188, 189-199; so- 
journ in Italy, 188 f.i friendship 
with Schiller, 192-195. Chief nar- 
rative and dramatic works, 201- 
218; poetry, 179, 181, 188, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 198 /., 
195, 196, 198, 199 /.; scientific 
studies, 180, 187, 188, 190, 191, 
192, 196, 197; work for the duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar, 186, 187, 190, 
191, 192. 

Goethe* Brief vHched mU einem Kinde, 
252. 
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Gorxe, J. M , 148. Anti-Goezt, 148. 
goidene Spiegd, Der, 156 /. 
goidene Topf, l)rr, 259. 
goidene Vliess, Das (Der Gastfreund, 

Die Argunauten, Medea), 279. 
Goidfaden. Der. 88. 
GoliardH, the. 18, 26. 
G<do und Genoveva, 175. 
Gorres. J.. 252/. 
Goths, the, 6, 7, 8. Gothic sagas, 

10. 12. 
Gott. An, 132. 

Golt. deine Gute reicht so writ. 1 13. 
Gott, Grmut und Wtit. 197. 
Gott Lob, nun ist erschollen das edit 

Fried- und Freudrnwort. 98. 
Gott und die Bajadtre, Der, 194. 
Gotter Griechenlands, Die. 224. 
GbtUr, llddtn und Widand, 184. 
Gottesmautr, Die, 251. 
Gottfried von Strassburg. 36. 37. 38. 
Gottfrirdms von Berlichingen, Ge- 

schichte, IS 2. 
Gotthelf. J.. 2S3 /. 
Gbttin, Mcinr, 1H7. 
Gottingrn. 129. 168, 171. 244, 270. 
Gbttliche, Das, 187. 
Gottsched, J. C. 105. 108 ff., 113 /.. 

129. 
Gottsucher, Der, 315. 
Gblz {von Berlichingen mit der eiser- 

nen Hand), 173, 174. 181. 182. 

183. 201 /. 
Gozzi. 227. 

Grab im Busento, Das, 269. 
Grabbe, C. 281. 
Grabcnhager, Der, 329 /. 
Grttber, Die beidrn, 129. 
Grilbcr, Die friihen, 132. 
Graf Essex, 286. 
Graf von Habsburg, Der, 226. 
Grttfin, Die schwedische, 113. 
Grail, legend of the Holy. 29 /.. 

34, 36. 
Great Elector, the, of Brandenburg. 

See Frederick William. 
Greek influence in German litera- 
ture. 112. 120 /.. 158 /.. 165. 166. 

See also under individual names 

of Greek authors. 
Gregorius, 32 /. 
Greif. M.. 312. 
Greis auf Hydra, Der, 266. 
Grenadiere, Die, 273. 
Grenzen der Menschheit, 187. 
Grete Minde, 314. 
Griechenlieder, 266. 
Grillparzer, F.. 278 ff. 
Grimm, H. f 317 /. 
Grimm, J., 167, 253. 



Grimm. W., 253. 

Grirnmelshausen, C, 91, 101 f., 108. 

GrisHdis. 291. 

Grosse. J., 294. 

Grossjdhrig, 289. 

Qross-Kophta, Der, 191. 

Grossmutter, 299. 

Groth, K.. 302 /. 

Grun. A.. 61.288/. 

grune Heinrich, Der, 308. 

Gruppe, C, 265. 

Gryphius. A., 91, 94 f., 98. 

Gudrun. 7. 10, 44 ff. Qudrvn, 40, 

44/7.61. 
Gundahari, 7, 8, 9, i. e., Gunther, 9, 

10. 17. 41 ff. 
Gunther. C. 106 f. 
Gustav Adolf 8 Page, 313. 
Gutzkow, K.. 285 /. 
G'urissensumrm, Der, 310. 
Gyges und sein Ring, 300. 

Habsburg emperors, the, 58, 59. 

Hadiaub. 307. 

Hafiz. 197. 

Hagedorn. F. von, 112, 134, 138. 

Hagen. F. von der, 250. 

Hagestolzen, Die, 176. 

Haimons kinder, Die vier, 88. 

Hainbund, the Gottingen, 188, f., 171. 

Halbe. M.. 327. 

halbe Flasche, Die, 290. 

Halberetadt, 136, 171. 

Halbsuter, 65. 

Halle. 97. 103, 104, 148, 171, 244. 

Haller, A. von, 111 /. 

Halm. F., 291. 

Hamann. J. G., 122, 181, 183, 182. 

Hamburg. 90, 112, 129, 140, 147, 

148, 151. 161, 170, 175, 176, 269, 

298. 
Hamerling, R., 297. 
Hammer und Amboss, 308. 
Hanau, twelve miles east of Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main, 253. 
Handel-Mazzetti, E. von, 331. 
Handschuh, Der, 226. 
Hanndes Himmdfahrt, 324. 
Hanns Frei, 301. 
Hanover. 103, 249, 250. 
Hans Lange, 296. 
Hans Sachsens poetische Sendung, 

82, 186. 
Hans Worst, Wider, 77. 
Hansjakob, H., 330. 
Hanswurst, 77, 107. 
Hardenberg, F. von. See Novalia. 
Harfenmddchens, Lied des, 308. 
Haring. W. See Alexis, W. 
Harold, 311. 
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Hart, Heinrich and Julius, 320. 
Hartmann von Aue, 32 /., 34, 37. 
Harzreise im Winter, 187. Die Hart- 

reise, 270, 273. 
Hasen fangen und braten den Jitger, 

Die, 83 f. 
Hat dich die Liebe beruhrt, 296. 
Hauff, W., 282. 

Haupt- und Staatsaktionen, 107. 
Hauptmann, G., 323 ff. 
Haym, R., 318. 
Hebbel, F., 43, 298 ff. 
Hebel, J. P., 240 /. 
Heermann, J., 96. 
Hegel, W., 292. 
Hegeler, W., 329. 
Hegeling saga, the, 10, 40, 45. 
Heidedorf, Das, 291. 
Heidelberg, 51, 169, 251 ff., 265, 298, 

306, 318. Heidelberg, 243. 
Heidenknabe, Der, 299. 
Heidenrb&lein, 66, 181. 
Heideschenke, Die, 288. 
Heilbronn, twenty-five miles north 

of Stuttgart, 256. 
Heilige, Der, 313. 
Heimat, 326. 
Heimkehr, Die, 273. 
Heine, H., 269 ff., 285, 286, 294. 
Heinrich der Glichezare, 24. 
Heinrich der Vogler, 266. 
Heinrich Julius, of Brunswick, 86. 
Heinrich und Heinrichs GescfUecht, 

311. 
Heinrich von Meissen (" Frauenlob") 

63. 
Heinrich von Morungen, 51, 65. 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 251. 
Heinrich von Veldeke, 30 /., 51. 
Heinrich Zwiesels Angste, 316. 
Heinzelmdnnchen, Die, 269. 
heis8e Eisen, Das, 85. 
Heiterethei, Die, 302. 
Held des Nordens, Der, 254. 
Heldenbuch, Ambraser, 46. 
Helges Treue, 290. 
Heliand, 15. 
Helmbrecht, 38. 
Henry VI, 27. 
Herder, J. G., 96. 122, 160 ff., 168 ;., 

171 ff., 181, 182 /., 187, 190, 245 /. 

Herder, 318. 
Herein, o du Guter. See Ballade. 
HergSr, 25. 
Hermann, 4. Hermann, 132. Her- 

manns Schlacht, 133 /., 257. Die 

Hennannsschlacht, 257. Hermanns 

Tod, 133 /. Hermann und die Fiir- 

8ten, 133 /. Hermann und Thus- 

nelda, 132. See also Arminius. 



Hermann, Count and Landgrave of 

Thuringia, 31, 52. 
Hermann, G., 331. 
Hermann und Dorothea, 194, 208 ff. 
Hero und Leander, 226. 
Herodes und Mariamne, 300. 
Herodotus, 300. 
Heroic poetry, 12, 14, 17, 60. 8ee 

also under Sagas. 
Heroldsrufe, 294, 309. 
Herr Etatsrat, Der, 305. 
Hertz, W., 295. 
Herwegh, G., 288. 
Herz, mein Herz, sei nicht beklom- 

men, 274. 
Herz, mein Herz, was soU das geben, 

185. 
Herz von Douglas, Das, 290. 
Herzensergiessungen eines kunstlie- 

benden Klosterbruders, 248. 
HerzHebster Jem, was hast du ver- 

brochent 96. 
Herzog, R., 330. 
Hesperus, 242. 
Hesse, H., 330 f. 
Hettner, H., 317. 
Heute scheid' ich, heute wandr' ich, 

175. 
Hexameter, the, 128, 130, 136, 169, 

209; the leonine hexameter, 18, 19. 
Heyne, C. G., 244. 
Heyse, P., 295 f. 
Hildebrandslied, 5, 12 f., 14, 61. 

Das jungere Hildebrandslied, 60 /., 

65. 
Hildesheim, eighteen miles south- 
east of Hanover, 31. 
Hippel, T. G. von, 176 /., 241. 
Hirschfeld, G., 331. 
Historie von der schOnen Lau, 290. 
Historie von Noah, 269. 
Hochzeit der Sobeide, Die, 328. 
Hochzeit des MOnchs, Die, 313. 
Hoffmann, H., 315. 
Hoffmann, E. T. A., 268 /., 301. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, H., 286 f. 
Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau, 99. 
Hofmannsthal, H. von, 328. 
Hofmeister, Der, 176. 
Hohenasperg, eleven miles north of 

Stuttgart, 174. 
Hohenstaufen emperors, the, 21, 27, 

52, 53. 
HOlderlin, F., 242 f. 
Holty, L., 168, 169 f. 
Holz, A., 323. 
Homburg, eight miles north of 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 257. 
Homer, 122, 146, 163 /., 109, 181, 

194, 209, 224, 244. 
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Homo Sum, 316. 

Horace. 112, 133. 144. 

Harm, Die, 192. 193. 225. 

Horribilicribrifax. 94. 

Hosen dee Horn von Bredow, Die, 

282. 
fluch. R.. 331. 
Huffdletrich. 9. 10. 40. Hugdietrieh, 

48. Hugdietrieh* Brautfahrt. 295. 
Hugei und der Main. Der, 132, 108. 
Hugo von Trimbenc. 54. 66. 
Huldigung der K unite. Die, 228. 
Humanism, 59. 71 /. 
Humboldt, A. von, 243. 
Humboldt W. von. 243. 
Hume. D., 119. 
Hunger pastor, Der, 305. 
Huns, the. 7. 8, 42. 
Huon of Bordeaux, 159. 
Hus, J., 72. 

Mullein, Da* rierhbrnige, 86. 87. 
Hutten. U. von, 79. 
Huudmdnnlein, Das Stuttgarter, 290. 
Hymnen an die Nacht, 251. 
Hymn*. 74, 78 /., 80. 95. 96 ff.. 113. 

132 /. 
Hyperion, 243. Hyperion* Schick- 

salslied, 243. 

Ibsen. H.. 319. 322. 

Ich aber lag am Rande dee Schiffe*. 

See Seegespenst. 
Ich bin ja, Herr, in deiner Macht, 95. 
Ich bin vom Berg der Hirtenknab', 

263. 
Ich grolle nicht, und wenn das Hert 

auch bricht, 273. 
Ich hob's gewagt, 79. 
Ich halt' einen Kameraden, 263. 
Ich halte einst tin schOne* Vaterland, 

275. 
Ich kann den Blick nicht von euch 

wenden. See Auewanderer, Die. 
Ich und Du, 299. 

Ich wandle still den Waldespfad, 296. 
Ich war an Kunst und Gut und Stande 

gross und reich, 93 /. 
Ich war, o Lamm, als Hirt bestellt, 

275. 
Ich weiss, dass mcin Erltiser lebt, 98. 
Ich weiss nicht, was soil es bedeuten. 

See Lore Ley, Die. 
Ich will dich lieben, meine Stfirke, 97. 
Ich wollt' ein Str&usslein binden, 251. 
Ideal und das Lebcn, Das, 226, 230. 
Idealc, Die. 226. 
Idem zur Philosophic der Geschichte 

der Menschheit, 162, 167. 
Idyl, the Arcadian, 92, 135, 136. 
Idylle vom Bodensee, 291. 



IdyUen, 135. 

Inland. A. W„ 1T6, 228. 282. 

Umenau. 187, 192. Amman, 186. 

Use, DU, 274. 

Im Fruhling, 291. 

Im Krug mum grunen Krone*, 286. 

Im Parodies*, 296. 

Im Siegeetranee, 305. 

Im Walde, 812. 

im Windegerdueek, to stiller Nad* 
248. 

Im wundereehdnen Monat Mai, 278. 

Immenaet, 305. 

Immermann, K.. 269, 283. 

In alien meinen Taten, 93. 

in dem wUden Kriegeetanee, 260. 

In einem kahlen Qrunde, 66, 253. 

In mein gar tu dunkle* Leben, 278. 

In Rein' und died. 308. 

In St. Jargen, 305. 

Ingenieur Horstmann, 329. 

Ingo und Ingraban, 303. 

Innsbruck, 46. 

Ined Fetsenburg, Die, 106. 

Iphiocnie (auf Tauris), 186, 186, 
188, 203 ff., 206, 278, 279. 

Irdisches Vergnugen in GoU, 107. 

Irin, 136. 

Irmeta, 316. 

Irrtum, Mein, 129. 

Irrungen Wirrungen, 814. 

Isabella von Igypten, 252. 

Isegrimm, 282. 

Italian Influence in German litera- 
ture, 71 /.. 87. 90. 92, 107, 166. 
See also under individual names of 
Italian authors. 

Italienische BreOhlungen, 831. 

Italienische Retee, 197, 212. 

Iwein, 80. /vein, 82. 

Jacobi, F., 184, 191. 

Jacobl, J. Q., 136. 

Jacobsen, J. P., 822. 

JUger, Die, 176. 

Jahn, F. L., 261. 

Jahr der Sede, Dae, 327. 

Jahrmarktefeet tu PlundereweUem, 

Das, 184. 
Jean Paul. See RIchter. 
Jena, 106, 127, 160, 192, 196, 224 /., 

245. 
Jenseits von Out und Bbee, 322. 
Jensen. W., 309, 313 /. 
Jesse und Maria, 881. 
Jesus lebt, mil ihm ouch ich, 118. 
Jettchen Gebert, 381. 
Johann der muntre Setfeneieder, 112. 
Johanna Sebus, 196. 
Johannes, 326. 
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Johannes Kant, 265. 

Johannisfeuer, 326. 

Jordan, W., 297. 

Jbrn Uhl, 330. 

Journaiisten, Die, 303. 

Judas der Erzschelm, 100 f. * 

Juden, Die, 139, 149. 

Judenbuche, Die, 276. 

Judin von Toledo, Die, 280. 

Judith, 299. 

Jug end, 327. 

Juit, 306. 

Julius von Tarent, 170, 175, 238. 

Junge Leiden, 272. 

junfjre Mutter, Die, 276. 

Jungfrau von Orleans, Die, 227, 229, 

237 /., 247. 
Jung-Stilling, H., 180. 
Juniuslieder, 294. 
Junker von Denow, Der, 305. 
Jiirg Jenatsch, 313. 
Justi, K., 318. 

Kabale und Liebe, 221, 222, 232 /. 

Kaiser Rudolfs Ritt zum Orabe, 265. 

Kaiserchronik, 23. 

Kajutenbuch, Das, 284. 

Kalidasa, 191. 

Karaenz, 138. 

Kampf mil dent Drachen, Der, 226, 

230. 
Kampf um Rom, Ein, 316. 
Kann denn kein Lied krachen mit 

Macht. See Leipzig, Auf die 

Schlacht von. 
Kant, I., 126 /., 225, 229, 231. 
Kaplied, Das, 175. 
Karin von Schweden, 313. 
Karl August, of Saxe- Weimar, 157, 

162, 184, 185, 186, 187, 191, 198, 

220, 222, 227. 
Karl Eugen, Duke of Wurtemberg, 

174, 219 If. 
Karlsbad, 188, 225. 
Karlsruhe, 128, 168, 240, 297. 
Karlsschuler, Die, 286. 
Karolinger, Die, 311. 
Karolus Stuardus, 94. 
Kdrrekiek, 330. 
Kasperl und schbnen Annerl, Qe- 

schichte vom braven, 251. 
Kassandra, 226. 

Ktithchen von Heilbronn, Das, 256. 
Katzenbergers Badereise, Dr., 241 /. 
Katzensteg, Der, 326. 
Kein Hiisung, 304. 
Keinen Tropfen im Becher mehr, 312. 
Keller, G., 305, 306 /., 331. 
Kerner, J., 265. 
Kind am Brunnen, Das, 299. 



Kinder der Eifd, 331. 

Kinder der WeU, 295 f. 

Kinderjahre, Meine, 314. 

Kindermorderin, Die, 174. 

Kinkel, G., 289. 

Kloge, Die, 44. 

Klage der Ceres, Die, 226. 

Klein Roland, 264. 

Kleine Blumen, kleine Blatter, 181. 

kleine Hydriot, Der, 266. 

Kleinigkeiten, 139. 

KleinstOdter, Die deutschen, 176. 

Kleist, E. von, 117, 136, 139, 254. 

Kleist, H. von, 254 ff. 

Kleonnis, 140. 

Klinger, M., 172, 176, 184. 

Klingt im Wind ein Wiegenlied. See 

Juli. 
Klopstock, F. G., Ill, 114, 117 /., 

124, 127 ff., 134, 135, 156, 157, 

168, 219, 257. 
Klotz, C. A., 148. 
klugen und tbrichten Jungfrauen, 

Spiel von den, 67. 
Knighthood, rise of, 20 f., 28; ele- 
ments of knighthood in literature, 

27, 33, 34, 39, 43, 50; decline of 

knighthood, 56, 58. 
Koberstein, K. A., 317. 
Kohlhaas, Michael, 257 f. 
Komm, heil'ger Oeist, 78. 
Komm, Trost der Nacht, o Nachti- 

gall, 102. 
Kbnig in Thule, Der. See Es war ein 

KOnig in Thule. 
Kbnig Karls Meerfahrt, 264. 
Kbnig von Sion, Der, 297. 
KOnigsberg, 95, 108, 125, 161, 258, 

325. The K&nigsberg poets, 95. 
KVnigslieutenant, Der, 286. 
Konrad, Ratisbon priest, 23, 29. 
Konrad von Wttrzburg, 88. 
Kopisch, A., 269. 
Kdrner, C. G., 222 f.. 225, 260. 
Kdrner, T., 260 f. 
Kosmos, 248. 
Kotzebue, A. von, 176. 
Krambambuli, 815. 
Kranich, Der geUthtnte, 186. 
Kraniche dee Ibykus, Die, 226, 280. 
Kretschmann, K. F., 185. 
Kretzer, M., 829. 
Kreueelechreiber, Die, 810. 
Kreuznach, about twenty miles 

south-west of Mains, 175. 
Kreuzschau, Die, 267. 
KriegsnoveUen, 828. 
KriemhUdens Roche, 110 f. Kriem- 

hUde Roche: see Nibdungen, Die 

(Hebbel). 
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Kriiik der praktischen Vernunft, 128, 
231. Kriiik der reinen Vernunft, 
1L'5. Kriiik der VrieiUkraJt. 126. 
11MI. 225. 231. 

Kritiache Difhtkunst. 109. Versuch 
ritur kritischen Dichtkunst tor die 
Deuteehen. 108. 

Kritisehe W Older. 101. 163 /. 

KronenuHchter. Die, 262. 282. 

Kulturgeachichiliche NoveUen, 308. 

Kumrwlorf. about Ave rolleii east of 
Frankfort -on-the-Oder. 136. 

K un*t und Altertum. 197. 

Kunstler, Die. 224. 230. 

Kunstlrra Apotheose, 190. 

Kunstler s ErdewaUen, 184. 

KUrenberg. 26, 41. 

Kurz. H.. 283. 

Kurz. I.. 331. 

I^chmann. K.. 292. 

La Fontaine. 112. 

Lamentationen, 274. 

Lamprecht, 22. 

Landgraf Ludwig, 265. 

Landhaus am Rhein, Das, 284. 

Landsturm. 315. 

Landvogt van Greif etwee, Der, 307. 

I-ange, 8. G.. 139. 144. 

Langennalza, about twenty miles 

north-west of Erfurt, 128. 
Langaam und echimmernd fid ein 

Reg en. See Abendregen. 
Language Associations, 00. 
Laokoon, 140. 146 ff„ 161. 163 f. 
La Roche. Maximiliane, 183, 251. 
L'Arrabbiata, 205. 
Lass mich dein sein und bleiben, 80. 
Laast fahren hin das allzu Flachtige, 

198. 
Latin influence in German literature. 

15. 29. 38. 51. 56. 59. 70. 75. 78. 

165; Bee also under individual 

names of Latin authors. Latin 

written by Germans: dramas. 

66 /.. 84; poetry, 16, 17, 18. 19, 

26; prose. 17, 26, 72, 79, 103. 
Laube. H„ 285 f. 
Lauchstadt, seven miles north-west 

of Merseburg, 228. 
Lauff, J., 330. 

haunt des Verlicbten, Die, 179. 
Laurin, 47. 

Lavater, J. K., 136, 184. 
Lebe/ 329. 
Leben eines Taugenichts, Aus dem, 

253. 
Lebens Uberfluaa, Des, 249. 
Lebensansichten des Katers Murr, 

259. 



LebensUtufe nach aufttsipsmisT Unit, 

177. 
LebendiederundJnTdor.WT. 
Lebertcht Huhnehen, 316. 
Legends. 193. 
Legends. Christian, 29, 33, 37 f., 69. 

67. 
Lehn' deine Wang* an meine Wang*, 

273. 
Lehrmeister, Der deutsehe, 100. 
Leibniz. G. W. von, 108. 
Lelch. the, 51. 

Leiden eines Knaben, Das, 313. 
Leiden und Freuden eines Schul- 

meisters, 284. 
Leier und Schwert, 26a 
Leipslc. 103. 105, 108, 109. 112. 114. 

127. 138 /T. 179, 214. 222 f„ 227. 

263, 297. Auf die SehiadU mm 

Leipzig, 268. 
Leise sieht dureh mein Qemnt, 276. 
Leisewitz, A.. 168, 170, 176. 
Lenau, N., 288. 
Lenore, 171. 

Lens. J. R., 176 f., 180, 184. 
Leasing. G. E., 03, 112. 120. 133- 

164. 154 /.. 161. 162. 168 /.. 167, 

213. Letting, 318. 
Letzte Oedichte, 274. 
letzte Lied. Das, 268. 
letzte Reckenbwrgerin, Die, ZUL 
letzte Riuer, Der, 289. 
letzten Humanisten, Die, 316. 
letzten Zehn vom vierten R e gi ment, 

Die, 288. 
Leute aus dem Walde, Die, 306. 
Leute aus der Lindenhutte, Die, 830. 
Leute von Seldxpyia, DCs. 806 /. 
Leuthold, H., 296. 
Levana, 242. 
Libussa. 280. 
Lichtenberg. G. C. 177. 
Lichtenstein, 282. 
Llchtwer. If. G., 112. 
Liebe auf dem hands, Die, 176. 
Liebe, die du mich mm BUde, 07. 
Liebdei, 327. 
LiebesfruMing. 268. 
Lied vom Winds, 291. 
Lieder eines kosmopditisehen Nachs- 

wachters, 288. 
Lieder und Fabeln fur die Jugend, 260. 
Liederbuch eines Maters, 260. 
Liliencron, D. von, 828 f. 
LUlo, G.. 149. 
Llmburg. about twenty-three miles 

east of CoMens, 70. Die Urn- 
burger Chronik, 70. 
Llndau, P., 811. 
Llngg, H., 294. 
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LUerarische Gleichnisse, 328. 
Literaturbriefe, 140, 144, 161, 163. 
literature allemande, De la, 116. 
Locke, J., 119. 

Logau, F. von, 01, 93, 140, 145. 
Lohengrin, 35. Lohengrin, 297. 
Lohenstein, C. von, 99. 
Longfellow, H. W., 33, 287. 
Lorch, about twenty-four miles east 

of Stuttgart, 219. 
Lore Lay, Die, 251. 
Lore Ley, Die, 274. 
Lor em Stark, Herr, 155. 
Los in der Lotterie, Das, 113. 
Lotti die Uhrmacherin, 315. 
Louis the German, 14, 15. 
Louis the Pious, 14, 15. 
LOwenbraut, Die, 267. 
LQwenritt, 287. 
Lubben, forty-five miles south-east 

of Berlin, 97. 
Lubeck, 60, 294, 330. 
Lucerne, 65. 
Lucian, 158. 
Lucinde, 250. 
Ludwig, O., 298. 
Ludwig der Bayer, 264. 
Ludwigsburg, 219, 265, 290. 
Ludwigslied, 16, 165. 
Luise, Queen of Prussia, 228, 255. 

An die Kbnigin Luise von Preus- 

8en, 258. 
Luise, 169, 209. 

Lukas Hoch8trassers Haus, 330. 
Lutetia, 275. 

Luther, M., 65, 73, 74 ff., 81, 84, 96. 
lutherischen Narren, Von dem gros- 

sen, 80 /. 
Luv und lee, 313. 
Lyric poetry, beginnings of, 5, 25, 

27, 29. See also Minnesong. 
Lyrische QiLnge, 316. 
Lyrisches Intermezzo, 273. 

Macht des Qesanges, Die, 226. 
Mddchen aus der Fremde, Das, 226. 
Mddchen mil dem roten Mundchen, 

274. 
Mddchen von Treppi, Das, 295. 
Maeterlinck, M., 322. 
Magdeburg, 52, 283. O Magdeburg, 

du starke, 268. 
Mag done, 88. 

Mahl zu Heidelberg, Das, 265. 
Mahomet, 183. 
Mainz, 57, 63, 192, 212. Die Bda- 

gerung von Mainz, 212. 
Makkabder, Die, 302. 
Maler, Die Discourse der, 105. 
Maler Nolten, 290. 



Manche Nacht, 327. 

Mann, T., 330. 

Mannheim, 176, 220 ff. t 241. 

Manuel, N., 74, 84. 

Marbach, 219. 

Marburg, 75. 

Marchen, 193. 

Marcus Kbnig, 308. 

Maria Magdalene, 800. 

Maria Stuart, 227, 229, 236 /. 

Maria von Magdala, 296. 

Marienbad, about twenty miles 

south of Karlsbad, 198. Marien- 

bader Elegie, 198. 
Marino, Marinistic poets, 98 f. 
Marlowe, C, 213. Christoph Mar- 
low, 311. 
Marsch nach Hause, Der, 305. 
Martin Salander, 307. 
Mastersingers, the, 62 ff. 
Mastersong, 62 f., 82 f. 
Matthisson, F. von, 248. 
Maupassant, G. de, 319. 
Maximilian I, 46, 61, 252. 
Medea. See goldene Vliess, Das. 
Meeres und der Liebe Wdlen, Des, 280. 
Meergruss, 274. 
Megerle, U. See Abraham a Santa 

Clara. 
Mein Arm wird stark und gross tnein 

Mut, 170. 
Mein erst Oefuhl set Preis und Dank, 

113. 
Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder, 274. 
Mein Sommer, 1805, 248. 
Meinen Toten, 296. 
Meineidbauer, Der, 310. 
Meiningen, 221, 310. The Meinin- 

ger, 310 /. 
Meissen, 52, 138. 
Meister Martin der Kufner und seine 

Oesdlen, 259. 
Meister Olze, 323. 
Meister Timpe, 829. 
Meister von Palmyra, Der, 816. 
Meister singer von N umber g, Die, 82, 

298. 
Melanchthon, P., 74, 77 f., 79. 
Mdusine, Die schltne, 70. 
Mendelssohn, M., 139. 140, 144, 164. 
Mendoza, D. H. de, 102. 
MennonU, Der, 311. 
Menschen, die den Weg verloren, 880. 
Menschenfeind, Der, 223. 
Menschenhass und Reus, 176. 
Merck, J. H., 161, 182, 184, 201. 
Merkur, Der teutsche, 157, 224. 
Merktvurdigkeiten der LUeratur, 

Briefe uber, 134 /. 
Merlin, 283. 
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Merseburg. II. Mer ee b ur ger Zauber- 

eprueke, 11 /. 
Meeeiae, Der, 111. 127. 128. 130 ff. 
Metamorpkoee der Pflaneen, 180, 104. 
Metternlch. 277. 288. 
Meyer. C. F.. 813. 
Middle High German. 2 f ., 20 ff .. 28 /. 
Miedinge Tod, Auf. 187/. 
Mignon, 188. 
Migrations of the Germanic tribes, 

1. 7 ff., 12. 
Miller, M.. 168. 902. 
Milton. J., 110. 127. 180. 
Mlnden. 4. 

Minna von Barnkdm, 140, 143, 100 f. 
Mlnne and mlnne poetry. 8ee Min- 

nesong. 
MinnHieder out dem eckwttbiecken 

Zeitalter, 250. 
Minnesingers. 25. 51/7. 
Mlnneaong. 25, 49 ff.. 50. 02. 
Minstrels and minstrel poetry. 5, 0, 

17. 18. 22. 23 /.. 25. 38. 30, 45. 47. 

48. 52. 55. 00. 
Mir nock, epriekt Ckrietue, wiser 

Hrid. 07. 
Mirta Sckaffy, Lieder dm, 205. 
Mieogyn. Der, 130. 149. 
Mitschuldigen, Die, 170. 
Mitten wir im Leben find, 78. 
Monrenfuret, Der, 287. 
Mohrungen. 100. 
Mommsen, T.. 310. 
Montesquieu. 110. 
Morgenrot, Morgenrot, 282. 
Morike. E.. 290 /. 
Moringer, Lied vom edlen, 05. 
Moritz. K. P.. 188. 
Morning songs (Tagelied). 25, 84. 
Moscherosch, H. M., 100. 
Mosen, J., 287 /. 
Moser, G. von. 311. 
Moser, J., 155. 

Mozart auf der Reiee nach Prog, 290. 
MOller, F. ("Maler"). 175. 
MOller, J. von. 244. 
Mailer, W., 266. 
M iillerin, Balladen von der, 104. 

Die schbne Matlerin, 266. , 
Manner, A., 258. 
Munch-Belllnghausen. E. von. 8ee 

Halm. F. 
Munchhausen, B. von, 329. 
Munchhausen, 283. 
Miinchhaueene vmnderbare Reieen, 

171. 
Munich, 270, 293 ff., 298, 306. 308. 

The Munich group of poets, 298 ff. 
Murner, T., 80 /. 
Musarion, 156, 158 /. 



Musftos, K.. 100. 
Musen, Diebeideu, 19%. 

#ssj ■■■^^Bjs'swsBjpsjssajjB^wsss^^ajj si^^ss/ 9 ••^s^BPy ■s»ss^Bsa) ■siss^Bv 

Mueiea, From, 79. 
MueptUi, 14. 
Muuer Srde, 827. 
Mutter und Kind, 200. 
Muttertpraeke, MuUmimU. 200. 
Myilus, C., 188. 148. 
Myrtles, the, 80. 68 f., 72. 
Myths in German literature, 7, 41, 
45,188. 186. 

Naekgefukl. 108. 
Nacktgeeang, 108. 
Naektigatt , Die, 808. 
Nackdicke Heereekau, 285 /. 
Nike dee Gdiebten, 108. 

Uotr. 220. 
Miife. 220. 

Napoleon, 108.248. NmpeUen, 281. 
Narrenbeeekwb^ nay, 80* 
Narrenethtff, Dae, 00. 
Narreneckneiden, Dae, 88. 
Natkan der Weiee, 142. 188 ff., 288. 
Naturalism, 310 ff. 
naturlicke Toekter, Din, 104. 
Naueikaa, 188. 
Neander. M., 80. 
Neffe ale Onkd, Dm, 227. 
Neldhart von Reueathsi, 54. 
Neuber. K., 109, 188. 
Neue Fakrt, 320. 

tfeu«(**ttdU«,adbel,204;Hetae,274. 
neue Herr, Der, 311. 
Neuere politiecke und sscfsfs Ge- 

diekte, 287. 

Dae, 148. 

neunundevantigtte Februar, Der, 
258. 

Neuruppin, about thirty-five mfles 
north-west of Berlin, 314. 

New High German, 2 /., 71 ff.* 78. 

Nibelung saga, the, 10, 40 /. The 
Nibelung strophe, 28, 40. 41 t 47; 
the shortened, or new. Nfbelunf 
strophe, 48, 61. Die Nibduetge 
(Jordan), 207. Die Nibdungem 
(Hebbel: Der gekbrnte SUgfrUm\ 
Siegfrieds Tod, KriemkVde Brncke), 
299, 800 /. Der Ring dm Nibe- 
lungen (Wagner), 207, 800. Nibe- 
lungenlied (i. *., Der NibehtnmU* 
or Der Nibdunge Not), 0, 40 ff^ 
46. 111,250,801. 

Nicht ein Flagdscktag gtng durek die 
Wdt. See WinternaekL 

Nicolai, F., 188, 140, 144, 184. 184. 
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Nicolai. P., 80. 

Niebuhr. B.. 244. 

Nietzsche. F., 322. 

Nikolaus von Jeroechin, 02. 

NordseebUder, 273. 

Nordstetten, about seventeen miles 
south-west of Tubingen, 284. 

Notker Labeo, 16 f. 

Novalis, 245. 250 /. 

Novel, beginning of the German 
prose. 88; the heroic-gallant novel. 
100. 101; the historical novel. 252. 
281 ff., 303. 313. 314. 316; the nat- 
uralistic novel. 329; the novel on 
contemporary life, 283, 314; the 
picaresque novel, 102. 

Novdlen aus Osterreich, 316. 

Nun danket alle GoU, 96. 

Nun lasst die Glocken, 294. 

Nun ruhen alle WOlder, 98. 

Nur einen Mann aus MUlionen, 296. 

Nuremberg, 61, 64, 68, 81 ff., 90, 
259. Lobspruch der Stadt N urn- 
berg, 83. 

O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort, 96. 

O GoU, du frommer GoU, 96. 

O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, 98. 

O Lamm Gottes unschuldig, 80. 

O lieb\ so long du lieben kannst, 287. 

O TOler weit, O Hbhen, 253 /. 

O, wie seLig seid ihr doch, ihr From- 
men, 95. 

Oberammergau, about forty-four 
miles south-west of Munich, 68. 

Oberhof, Der, 283. 

Oberon, 159 /. 

Occasional poetry, 92, 94, 99, 132, 
197, 228. 

Octavianus, Kaiser, chap-book, 88; 
Tieck, 248. 

Odipus, 328. 

Odoacer, 8, 9, 12. 

Ohne Ideale, 315. 

Oktoberlied, 306. 

Old High German, 2 /., 11 ff. 

OUe Kamellen, 304. 

Olympiseher Fruhling, 328. 

Ompteda, G. von, 330. 

Opitz, M., 90, 91 ff., 98. 

Oriental influence in German litera- 
ture, 19, 21, 23 /., 29, 38, 39, 101, 
158, 159, 166, 250, 268, 295. 

Ortnit, 7. The Ortnit saga, 10, 40. 
Ortnit, 48. 

Osnabruck, 155. Osnabruckische 
Geschichten, 155. 

Ossian. 125, 134, 135, 164, 165. 168, 
181. Briefwechsel uber Ossian und 
die Lieder alter Vblker, 164. 



Ossmannstedt, 157. 254. 

Osterinsel, Die, 316. 

OsUiche Rosen, 268. 

Oswald von Wolkenstein, 62. 

Otfrid. 15. 

Ottensen, 129. Die Qriiber tu OUen- 

sen, 268. 
Otto (I) the Great. 16, 24. 
Otto der Schutz, 289. 
Otto mit dan Barte, 38. 
Ottokars CRuck und Ends, KOnig, 279. 

PalmbUUter, 296. 

Palmenorden. See Fruchtbringende 

Gesellschaft, Die. 
Pandora, 196. 
Parasit, Der, 227. 
Paria, 198. 
Fandval (Parsifal). 30. Parsifal, 

Wagner. 297. Partival, Wolfram 

von Eschenbach. 34 ff.; Hertz's 

translation of Wolfram, 295. 
Passau, 52. 

Passion plays. See Drama. 
Pate des Todes, Der, 315. 
Pater Brey, 184. 
Patriotic poetry, 51. 53 /., 132. 133, 

136 /.. 168. 260. 309. PatrioHsche 

Phantasien, 155. 
Pauli, J., 88. 
Pegnitz, Die Gesellschaft der Hirten 

an der, 90. 
Pempelfort, a suburb of Dusseldorf, 

191. 
PenthesUea, 256. 
Percy, T., 165. 
Peter Camenzind, 381. 
Peter Squenz, 94. 
Petrarch. 71, 220. 
Pfarrer von Breitendorf, Der, 829. 
Pfarrer von Kirchfdd, Der, 810. 
Pfarrrose, Die, 302. 
Pfeifer von Dusenbach, Die, 813. 
PhOdon, 154. 

Phantasien im Bremer RatskeUer, 282. 
Phantasiestucke, 259. 
Phantasus, 248, 259. 
Philanders von Sittewald, Gesichte, 

100. 
PhUosoph fur die Well, Der, 154. 
PhUosophische Brief e, 223. 
PhUotas, 140, 150. 
Phbbus, 255. 

Physiognomische Fragment*, 184. 
Picard, 227. 

Picaresque novel. See Novel. 
Piccolomini, Die. See Wallenstein. 
Pietism, 103 /., 117, 118, 181. 156. 
Pilgrim vor St. Just, Der, 269. 
Pindar, 183. 
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Plrckheimer. W., 81. 

Plash*. 164. 

Platen. A. von, 208 /. 

Poeterei, Von der deutsehen, 91. 

Pole PoppenspiUer, 806. 

Polenz, W. von. 829 f. 

Political poetry. 288 ff. 

Pompeji und Herkulanum, 298. 

Pope, A., 118. 

Postilion, Der, 288. 

Poitl. K. See Seal a field, C. 

Potsdam, 139. 288. 

Prague, 89. 78. 137. Die Schlaeht 
bei Prog, 137. 

Praktik Qrossmutter, Alter, 88. 

Prebend mil viei schOnen Reden, 288. 

preussische Armee, An die, 188. 

Preussische Kriegalieder eines Gre- 
nadiers, 138. 

ProUematische Naturen, 308. 

Prolegomena ad Homerum, 209. 944. 

Prometheus, a dramatic fragment, 
183; a poem, 1K4. 

PropyUlen, Die, 194. 

Prose, early German, 14, 18, 19, 
88 /., 59. 88. 89. 70, 73, 88. 103. 

Proserpina, 188. 

Provencal influence in German liter- 
ature, 25, 34, 50. 

Psalm, 132. 

Pseudo- Renaissance, the, 90. 

Psyche, 305. 

Pyramus und Thisbe, 94. 

Quedlinburg, 127. 
Quickborn, 303. 
Quintilian, 163. 
Quintus Fixlein, 241. 
Quitzows, Die, 311. 

Raabe, W., 304 /. 

Rabelais, 88. 

Rabener, W., 114. 

Rabenschlacht, Die, 47. 

Racine, 228. 

Radetzky, FddmarschaU, 281. 

Raimund, F., 281. 

Ramler, K. W., 93, 136, 139. 

Rangier bahnhof, Der, 331. 

Ranke, L. von, 292. 

Raspe, R. E., 171. 

Rasdose Liebe, 188. 

Rationalism, 103, 117 ff., 142, 153 /. 

Ratisbon, 23, 58. 

Ratsherren oiler Stddte deutsches 

Landes, An die, 77. 
Ratsmdddgeschichten, 331. 
RUuber, Die, 173, 175, 219, 220, 221, 

231 /., 238. 
Raumer, F. von, 292. 



Raupach, E., 281. 

Reactionary movement, the politi- 
cal, and Its effects on literatim, 
377 ff., 804. 

Realism, 298, 802. 80S, 804, 814. 

Rebhun. P.. 84. 

Reformation, the, 72. 78 /.. 79, 80, 
88,84. 

Regenbogen, B.« 08. 

Regensburg. See Ratisbon. 

Relmarus, 8.. 141. 

Reineke Fucks, 192; Beinhart Fume, 
24/.; Reinkeds Vot, 60. 

Reinick, R., 209. 

Relnmar von Hagenau. 81 ff. 

Relnmar von Zweter, 88. 

Beise am Rhein, Main und Neeksv, 
212. 

Reise naeh dm* Fiduetberg, Dm Bek> 
tors FtUbH, 241 /. 

Reise naeh FVUz, Dm FetdpresHgers 
Schmdste, 241 /. 

Reise urn die WeU 1772 bis 1775, 944. 

ReisebUder, 278. 280. 

ReisenoveUen, 280. 

Reiser, Anton, 188. 

ReHer und der Bodensee, Der, 968. 

Religious poetry, flee Hymns. 

Renaissance, the, 71 f. 

Renau, 808. 

Renchen, about eleven mOes east of 
Strasburg, 101. 

Renner, Der, 55 f. 

Renommiste, Der, 118. 

Reuungen des Horns, 189, 148 f. 

Reuchlln, J., 72. 

Reuter, C, 108. 

Reuter. F., 808 f. 

Revolution of 1789, the Flench, 199, 
129, 191. 194, 209. The French 
Revolution of 1880, 284. The 
German Revolution of 1848, 977, 
293. 

Rhein, Deutschlands 8trom, ttkht 
Deutsehlands Orense, Der, 981. 

Rheinwein, 132. 

Rheinweinlied, 170. 

Richardson, 8., 113, 149. 

Richter. J. P. F. (Jean Paul) 941 /.. 
245, 804. 

Richterin, Die, 813. 

Riehl, W. von, 807 f. 

Riga, 161. 

Rime, beginnings of, 16, 110, 181, 
157. Feminine rime, 40; mascu- 
line rime, 41. 

Rinckart, M., 96. 

Ring des Polykrates, Der. 296. 

Rist, J., 96. 

Ritter vom Geiste, Die, 286. 
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Robert Guiscard, 256. 

Robinsonaden, the, 106. 

Roland SchUdtrOger, 264. 

Roland von Berlin, Der, 282. 

Ralandslied, 23, 29. 

Rollenhagen, G., 84. 

Rollwagenbuchlein, 88. 

Romanticism, the beginnings of, 
175, 237. The Romantic School, 
245 ff.\ its first disciples, 251 ft. 
The influence of Romanticism, 
260, 262, 272, 278, 283, 288 /., 
300, 306, 331; its enemies, 260, 
271, 274, 285. Die Romantische 
Schule, 275. Der romantische 
Odipus, 269. Die romantische 
Poesie, 196. Modern Romanti- 
cism: see Symbolism. 

Romanzen vom Rosenkranz, 251. 

Romanzero, 274. 

Romeo und Julia auf dem Doric, 307. 

Rbmische Elegien, 189, 190, 193. 

Roquette, O., 296. 

Rose Bernd, 325. 

Rosen auf den Weg gestreut, 170. 

Ro8enband, Das, 128, 132. 

Rosengarten, Der, 47 /. 

Rosegger, P., 314 f. 

Rossbach, about twenty-four miles 
south-west of Leipsic, 137. Die 
Schlacht bei Rossbach, 137. 

Rosse von GravdoUe, Die, 296. 

Rothe, J., 70. 

Rot her (Rothari), 9, 24. Kbnig 
Rother, 23 /. 

Rothschilds Grdber, 128. 

Rousseau, J. J., 121 /., 163, 172, 
229. 241. 

Ruckert, F., 267 f. 

Rudolf von Ems, 37 f. 

Rudolstadt, 190, 224. 

Rugen, island of, 261. 

Ruhe ist die erste Burgerpflicht, 282. 

Runenberg, Der, 248. 

Runensteine, 313. 

Runic alphabet, the, 5 /. 

Ruodlieb, 19. 

Saar, F. von, 316. 
Sachs, H., 65, 68, 81 ff., 184. 
Sachsenspiegd, Der, 56 /. 
SUchsische Weltchronik, 57. 
Sackingen, about seventeen miles 

east of Basel, 297. 
Sagas about the gods, 6 /. Heroic 

sagas, 7, 9 A, 28, 39 f. 
Sah ein Knab' ein Rbslein stehn. See 

Heidenrbslein. 
Solas y Gomez, 267. 
Salon, Der, 275. 



8alxburg, 209. 

Sand. G., 285. 

Sanger, Der, 188. 

Sanger* Fluch, Des, 264. 

SOngerliebe, 264. 

8. Peter mil den Landsknechten, 83. 

S. Peter mit der Geiss, 83. 

Sappho, 165. Sappho, 278 /. 

Sara Sampson, Miss, 189, 148 /., 
152. 

Satyros, 184. 

Savonarola, 288. 

Saxon emperors, the, 11, 16. 

Schack, A. von, 294 /. 

Schdferei von der Nymphe Hercynie, 
92. 

Schdfers Klagdied, 195. 

Schatz, Der, 139. 

Schatzgrdbcr, Der, 198. 

SchatzkOstlein des rheinischen Haus- 
freundes, 241. 

Scheffel, J. V. von, 297, 312. 

Scheffler, J., 97. 

Schelling. F. von, 245. S46. 

Schelmenzunft, Die, 80. 

Schdmuffsky, 103. 

Schenk von Limburg, Der, 264. 

Schenkendorf, Bf . von, 260. 

Scherer, W., 317. 

Scherz, Satire, Ironie und tiefere Be- 
deutung, 281. 

Schiff, Das gluckhafte, 87. 

SchUdburger, Die, 88. 

SchUflieder, 288. 

Schiller, J. C. F., Ill, 112, 196, 173, 
174, 190, 219-940. 245 /., 247, 
258, 261. 311. Early life and 
young manhood, 219-222; yean 
of study, 223-225; friendship with 
Goethe and last years, 192 /., 194 
/., 225-228. Chief dramas, 231- 
240; historical works, 223 If., 230; 
philosophical essays, 223, 225, 
226, 231; poetry, 219, 224, 226, 
230. Bei Betrachtung von SckU- 
lers Schddel, 198. SchVUra Heir 
matsjahre, 283. 

Schimmdreiter, Der, 805. 

Schimpf und Ernst, 88. 

Schionatulander, 34, 36. 

Schlaf, J., 323. 

sehlafende Heer, Das, 881. 

Schlauraffenland, Das, 83 /. 

Schlegel, Adolf, 114. 

Schlegel, A. W. von, 245, 949 f. 

Schlegel, Ellas, 114 /., 249. 

Schlegel, F. von, 245, 949 /., 268. 

Schleiermacher, F., 245, 292. 

Schlemihl, Peter, 267. 

Schlenther, P., 820. 
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Sekloee Boncourt. 267. 
Schmalkalden, about twenty miles 

south of Eisenach. 7ft. 
Schmere eein Reeht, Dem. 200. 
Sckmettertinge, 328. 
Schmidt. E.. 318. 
Sckmied von Saiingen, Der. 200. 
Schnabel. J. G., 106. 
Schneckenburger, M.. 288. 
Schnltsler. A.. 327. 
Scholasticism, scholastics, 68 A, 71. 
Schbn Rohtraut, 200. 
Schone Wiege meiner Leiden. 273. 
Schonaich-CaroUth, E. von. 320. 
Schopenhauer. A.. 202. 321 /. 
Schriften dee Waldeehuimeieiere, Die, 

31ft. 
Schroder. F. L.. 175. 176. 
Schubart. C, 137. 174 /.. 220. 
Schubert. F., 266. 
Schudderump. Der, 306. 
Schuld. Die. 268. 
Schulmeietertein Maria Wum, Doe 

vergnugte. 241. 
Schulpforta. 127. 
Schupp. B., 100. 
Schwab. G.. 264 /. 
Schwabe. J. J.. 114. 
Schwabenepiegel, Der. 57. 
Schwdbieche Kunde, 264. 
Schwagar Kronoe, An, 184. 
Schwartwdlder Dorfgeechichten. 284. 
Schwelnfurt. about twenty-two mllea 

north-east of Wurzburg. 267. 
Schweix, Brief e aue der. 212. 
Schweieerchronik, 88. 
SchweizerreUe, 212. 
Schweriing der SacheenherMog, 26ft. 
Scott. W.. 282. 
Sealsfield. C, 284. 
Sebaldue Nothanker, 164. 
Seefahrt, 186. 
Seegeepenet, 274. 
Seelenluet, HeUige. 07. 
Segen, Der. 127. 
Seldel. H. ( 316. 
Selnecker, N.. 80. 
Sempacher Schlacht, Die. 6ft. 
Sentiraentalism, 124 f. 
Serapionsbruder, Die. 250. 
Serassl. 205. 
Sesenheim, 181. 
Seume. J. G., 243. 
Seuse. H. (Suso). 69. 
Seven Years' War, the. 116 /., 186 /., 

150/. 
Shaftesbury, Earl of. 119. 
Shakespeare. W.. 94 /.. 114, 135, 144. 

148. 156, 168. 164. 165. 173. 176, 

182. 207. 220, 227. 249, 256, 278, 



301. The << 8chlejge|.TIeck Shake- 
(> 250. AtUnsn 164. 



Zum Skake ep e ar otag . 182. 

Short story, the, 208. M8. 267, 268. 
276, 282. 200, 308 ff.. 318 ff., 323; 
330.381. 

Shrovetide plays. Sea Drama. 

SU haben mien gequOUt, 273. 

SU haben Tod und Verderben geepien. 
See Trompeu won OravolotU, DCs. 

8ieben Legenden. 807. 

eUben veieen Meietor, Die, 70. 

Siebenkde. 242. 

eiebeigeu Qeburmag. Dor, 188. 

Sieckentroet. 20ft. 

Siegeefeet. Dae, 226. 

Siegfried. 7. 41 ff., 48. 80. The8fef- 
fried saga, 10. 43, 85. Dor ktomen 
Seufried, 8ft. Ued vom kOmm 
Siegfried, 60. Dor gehornu Sieg- 
fried and Siegfriede Tod: sea 
Nibeiungen. Die (Hebbel). Sieg- 
fried* Schwert, 264. 

SUealua, Angelus. See flchaflle r . 

SimplicUeimue. Dor abent eu orticke, 
102. 106. 

Slmrock, K.. 280 f. 

Bind voir vereinteu 

BinngedidU, Dae. 307. 

Skalden, OedieJU einee. 186. 

Sklavin. Die, 827. 

8o bob* ick mm die Stadt 
263. 

So komme. woe da 
See frost. 

Sodome Bnde. 826. 

Sohn, da hoot du inomen Speor, 170. 

Sohn der WUdnie. Dor, 281. 

Sohnrey, H., 380. 

Soldaten, Die, 178. 

Sddatenbraut, 200. 

SoU und Haben, 303. 

SommernadU, Keller, 307; Die Aoav 
mernachi, Klopstock, 182. 

Sonnenuniergang, 812. 

Sonnenwiri, Dor, 288. 

Sophocles, 238, 328. 

Spanish Influence In German litera- 
ture, 87, 100, 16ft. 8ee also under 
Individual names of Spanish 
authors. 

SpOtherbetiUUter, 204. 

Spaxiergang, Dor, 226, 280. 

Spaxiergang nock 8yraJtue, 248. 

Spaxiergdnge einee Wiener 
280. 

Speck, W.« 880. 

Spee, F.. 06 / 

Spener, P. J., 104. 
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Spervogel the Elder. See Herger. 

Spielhagen, F., 807, 908. 

Spielmannebuch, 295. 

Spinoza, B., 187. 

Spitteler, K., 328. 

Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, 

Ober die, 250, 268. 
Spruch, the. See Didactic poetry. 
Spruche in Prosa, 198. 
SpruchworUich, 198. 
St. Gall, 13, 16, 17. 
Stadt, Die, 306. 
Stechlin, Der, 314. 
Steele, R., 105. 

Steh' ich in flnstrer MiUernacht, 282. 
Stein, Charlotte (Frau) von, 185, 

187, 190, 205, 206. 
Stein unter Steinen, 326. 
steineme Herz, Das, 282. 
Steinhausen, H., 316. 
Stella, 185. 

Bterbende Blume, Die, 268. 
sterbende General, Der, 276. 
Stern, A., 315. 

Stembalds Wanderungen, Franz, 248. 
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